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The Autobiography of 


CHAPTER I 


IN writing this account of my somewhat unusual sort of 
life, it seems advisable that I should conform to the ordinary 
method and begin at the real beginning, though why this 
should be considered the proper thing to do is difficult to 
understand, for, after all, one’s own knowledge is distinctly 
& minus quantity. Hearsay information may or may not be 
correct. For example: if we were to believe what some 
fond parents—perhaps I should say mothers, to be more 
accurate—tell of their children’s accomplishments, one would 
be forced to the conclusion that a vast amount of talent dies 
with maturity, for certainly the promising buds, so wonderful 
to the eyes of the parents, seldom develop into the expected 
marvellous blossoms. 

Fortunately for me, my parents never considered that I 
was anything more than an ordinary child—just a boy and 
nothing more. But to go back to the beginning, or a little 
before I appeared on the scene. My father, who was in the 
Royal Canadian Rifles, and my mother, together with my 
elder brother, then less than a year and a half old, had been 
camping in Florida, a very primitive place in those far-away 
days. On their return to Kingston, Ontario, after the 
termination of my father’s leave, the Canadian Rifles were 
disbanded. The family came back to England on the old 
troopship Crocodile, and my father was transferred to the 
64th Regiment (the North Staffordshire of the present day). 

On Christmas Day, and a Sunday too, 1870, at a little 
place called Bodalog, near Bettwsycoed, in Wales, I came into 
the world—a very annoying sort of Christmas present I should 
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imagine. However, it was no fault of mine that I should 
have chosen such a day for my arrival. Later on, I always 
regretted the choice of my birthday, as it meant that my 
Christmas and birthday presents were merged, and I am sure 
that it was never to my advantage. The only satisfaction to 
be derived by me was the fact that my birthday was bound 
to be a holiday, and that was something for which to be 
thankful. 

Of the first few years of my life I know nothing. Presumably 
I cut the regular number of teeth and did the regular amount 
of slobbering and howling. My first recollections are con- 
nected with Dorchester, Wallingford, where we lived in the 
Manor house, through the grounds of which a stream wound 
its way, and this stream may perhaps have had some influence 
on my future, for it was there that I first began to fish ; gudgeon, 
I believe, were the only prizes I ever secured as the result of 
the endless hours of patient effort with worm or paste-baited 
hook. One of my happiest days in this place was when an 
uncle, who was paying us a short visit, took me to a small 
shop and bought a real fishing-rod. I could scarcely believe 
that it was to be my very own. It was of varnished ash, 
beautiful beyond everything, and completely fitted with 
line and hook ready for immediate use. In these days, when 
children are given everything they wish for, when vast sums are 
spent on their presents, how much pleasure is missed—nothing 
becomes An Event. Everything is taken for granted, to be 
used for a short time and then forgotten, cast aside for some- 
thing new almost before it has been used or enjoyed. How 
many will remember, twenty or thirty years hence, any of the 
things they were given. And yet to-day my mind goes back 
to that morning over half a century ago when I walked back 
from the little shop holding firmly the hand of my tall uncle 
and even more firmly the beautiful shining rod that made me 
feel as though I were almost a man, for in those days only 
men had real rods : boys used hazel sticks to which string was 
tied with clumsy knots. That rod was an episode in my life. 
Whether I caught fish or not was scarcely of vital importance, 
and for many weeks I devoted more time to looking admiringly 
at the yellow rod than to watching the red-and-green float 
that so seldom bobbed in the quiet water under the over- 
hanging trees. 

Another very clear impression of those early days was my 
father’s collection of hawks. He had about forty altogether, 
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peregrine falcons, ger falcons, goshawks and merlins, and 
used frequently to go out with his falconer to hunt rooks and 
other birds. He also had a number of cormorants, which, 
with leather straps round their necks, were used to fish in 
the stream. One day asmall pike was caught, and I remember 
being foolish enough to put my finger into its mouth, with 
surprising results, as the fish was still alive and, resenting my 
familiarity, it closed its jaws and secured my finger. I learned 
that pike have extremely sharp teeth. While in Dorchester 
my career nearly ended, and in a very strange manner. Small 
boys have an idea that a staircase is all very well for the 
upward trip, but must be carefully avoided when coming 
down : the handrail of the banister is specially designed for 
sliding on. It happened that I had been trying my hand at 
sewing, and, having finished the task, had stuck the needle and 
thread in my lapel. In sliding down the rail the needle was 
forced through my clothing and into my chest. Feeling the 
sharp pain, I ran to my mother, who discovered the end of the 
thread sticking out of my chest. In dismay she took me 
immediately to the doctor, who succeeded, after a lot of 
kneading, in bringing the needle out some distance from where 
it had entered. I was told that it had passed dangerously 
near my heart. My mother’s gratitude found expression in 
a way that appealed to me very strongly : a trip to the little 
toy-shop, with results that were entirely satisfactory, and well 
repaid me for the pain I had endured and for the unpleasant 
sensation of fainting. 

During our stay in the Manor house a brother and sister 
were born, so we were four when we moved away from the 
first place I can remember. 

Lulworth was, I believe, our next home, but I can recall 
very little about it beyond my first experience of sea-bathing 
and large crabs, which led me to believe that the sea was no 
place for small boys unless they stayed in very shallow water. 
About this time, when I was perhaps seven or eight years 
old, we moved to a place in the West of Scotland; the name I 
do not remember and, anyhow, it is of no importance. Both 
my elder brother and I followed the cruel fashion of the times, 
and wore long hair which was carefully curled. We both 
hated it, particularly the curling process, but not until we had 
been made the objects of ridicule did we realise the disgrace 
of our flowing locks. Some young Scotch ragamuffins, seeing 
us with our nurse, called out, ‘*‘ Look at the lads with the 
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lasses’ hair!’’ What greater insult could have been heaped 
on our atrociously adorned heads ? The humiliation was more 
than we could stand, and we both decided to fight for our 
honour. Providence, in the form of our nurse, intervened, 
and we were forced to return home utterly miserable, but 
vowing to seek the first opportunity of revenge. Several 
days passed before we succeeded in eluding the nurse, who, 
scenting danger, was annoyingly vigilant. At last we both 
escaped and went in search of the young tormentors. No 
sooner were they found than the fight began. Stones were 
the missiles, and things were going fast and furious when we 
were discovered, just at the unfortunate moment when a 
well-directed stone struck me on my forehead. <A good 
spanking added to my troubles, and I may say that I went to 
bed sore at both ends, but feeling better for having at least 
shown our tormentors that we were lads even though we wore 
lasses’ hair. We entreated my mother to have the wretched 
curls cut, and as soon as we moved to Colchester, a few weeks 
later, the offending locks were removed, to my intense joy 
and my mother’s great grief. I felt that at last I was headed 
towards manhood, and my brother and I planned great 
schemes for our future life. We were both to be explorers, 
and we drew pictures of wonderful ships with dragon-headed 
prows which would take us to unknown parts of the world 
where we would fight savages, capture wonderful islands and 
proclaim ourselves kings. We little realised how much of 
our future life would be spent in out-of-the-way places in 
foreign countries, though neither of us ever wore the hoped- 
for crowns. 

In 1878, I think it was, the regiment moved to Jersey, and 
I enjoyed (?) my first sea voyage on a tiny paddlewheel 
steamer. This experience, for the weather was very rough, 
rather dampened my nautical ardour, for the time being at 
any rate. The smell of the colza oil lamps in the cabin was 
calculated to upset even a reasonably strong stomach, for 
this was in the days before electric lights and adequate venti- 
lation had come into being. 

After six months in Jersey, where I went to school, we 
moved to Guernsey. My brother and I went to the lower 
school of Elizabeth College, where, I believe, I learned more of 
the stinging capabilities of the cane than anything else of a 
more useful nature. 

Our next move was to Ireland. I think it was on this 
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trip that I saw the first electric arc light at Holyhead, and was 
greatly impressed by the powerful but very irregular splut- 
tering bluish light,for in those days electricity was in its infancy. 
My father had leased an old castle called Broughall, in King’s 
County, and I shall never forget our arrival there. A more 
fascinating place for a boy would be difficult to imagine. 
The castle itself was a massive building with walls about ten 
feet thick. It was supposed to be about one thousand years 
old, and to add to its interest the south wall was cracked by 
shot said to have been fired by Cromwell’s guns. The grounds, 
which were quite extensive, contained buildings of every de- 
scription—ruined quarters formerly used by soldiers, immense 
carriage houses, in one of which was an old coach, whose 
pink satin cushions were faded and moth-eaten, relics of 
departed days of splendour. Needless to say, we took posses- 
sion of this and played games of highwaymen in the leather- 
swung vehicle. Other buildings—offices, turf sheds, poultry- 
houses, kennels, and various nondescript ones, all more or 
less in ruins—combined to make a wonderful place for young- 
sters to play in. A large garden, well filled with fruit trees, 
was another great attraction; so also was a river which 
bordered the grounds and where there was fairly good trout- 
fishing. Fields and paddocks, a rabbit warren, and a shaded 
avenue over a quarter of a mile long were included in the 
property. The interior arrangements of the castle, though 
interesting, would be viewed to-day with dismay by the 
modern housekeeper. All the ground floor was paved with 
much-worn stone “ flags,” and the kitchen, as I remember it, 
was about a hundred and fifty feet from the dining-room. All 
the rooms were large, with immense open fireplaces designed 
for burning turf. In the summer it was a delightful place, but 
during the winter it was cold and dreary and very dark. This 
was in the days before electric light had been generally intro- 
duced, when smoky single-wick paraffin lamps and sputtering 
candles gave a gloomy light, and all water had to be carried up 
from a pump in the cobbled yard. It meant much hard work 
for servants, and they received small pay for all they did; 
seven to twelve pounds per year was all they had. Turf, in 
those days, was a shilling a kish (a donkey-load, filling a large 
basket fitted on to a small cart). Eggs were fourpence or five- 
pence per dozen. How things have changed! For us children, 
Broughall was like a dream come true; it was really wonderful, 
and some of the happiest days of my life were spent there. 
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My father, who was a very keen sportsman, had the shooting 
for many miles, and whenever he went out I always accom- 
panied him so that I might learn how to handle dogs, to find 
and mark birds, and in other ways fit myself for the day when 
I might actually shoot. By way of preparation I had to 
clean all the guns and load the cartridges, for in those days 
ready-loaded ammunition was seldom seen. The _ breech- 
loading gun was comparatively new, and the pin-fire cartridge 
was being replaced by the present type, only not nearly so 
perfectly made. The paper cases were of brown paper 
of poor quality which absorbed moisture and frequently 
became so swollen that they could not be forced into the cham- 
ber. Black powder was the only sort in use. The choke 
bore came into existence about this time; before that we 
used a strong paper concentrator which was put into the 
cartridge with the shot and was supposed to keep it from 
spreading toomuch. The pistol grip stock and the rebounding 
lock also came into being about this period, and these were 
followed by the hammerless lock, which, for a long time, was 
regarded with great distrust. | Gamekeepers were using 
muzzle-loading guns. At this time my elder brother went 
to England to school, but I was not considered strong enough 
to be sent away. What little I did in the way of study was 
with a governess and my mother, and later with a clergyman 
who lived two miles away. For the sake of my health I 
was always encouraged to spend as much time as possible 
out of doors, so that I became much interested in fishing and 
the study of birds, and during the season, whenever possible, 
I was out with the guns. 

The next important event in my life was when I was 
given a gun of my own. My excitement can scarcely be 
imagined when, one day shortly before Christmas of 1879, 
I think, our head gamekeeper, a doleful man named Swift, 
who spent his evenings in his room in the castle making 
lugubrious noises with a flute, asked me to come to his room. 
There was an air of mystery in his invitation and I wondered 
what was going to happen. Going into a corner of his room, 
he produced a long canvas-covered case, from which he took a 
muzzle-loading Sneider rifle of great length. In adeep whisper 
he informed me that this was going to be given to me for 
Christmas. The rifling had been bored out so that it could be 
used as a shotgun. I was almost overcome with excitement 
as I gazed at the strange weapon with its huge hammer. 
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That it was going to be mine seemed scarcely possible. With 
caressing touch I took it in my trembling hands and admired 
its ugliness. To me it was a thing of the most marvellous 
beauty, and I could scarcely believe that it would soon belong 
to me. Of course, I was pledged to secrecy, and I left the 
room feeling that I should never be able to bottle up the 
great secret throughout the three interminable weeks that 
intervened between that momentous night and my birthday. 
That night I went to bed to dream of the day when I would 
be entrusted with a real weapon that was to be my very own. 
The days, even the hours and minutes, were counted ; with 
laborious effort I did my first practical arithmetic, and 
surely never did time gososlowly. But eventually the twenty- 
fourth arrived, and in the excitement of doing up presents and 
arranging cards the hours slipped by ; evening came, stockings 
were hung at the foot of the beds, and I got into the cold 
sheets and discussed with my brother, who was in the 
adjoining bed, the great question of what we might be going 
to receive on Christmas morning. My secret was still locked 
safely in my heart, though I was bursting to reveal it. Sleep 
came at last and held me in its peaceful embrace till early 
morning. All efforts to keep awake to see who it was that 
filled our stockings had proved unavailing. 

It was still dark when I awoke and quickly roused my 
brother ; the candle was lighted with the red-headed splutter- 
ing lucifer match and the contents of the stockings quickly 
examined. Then, donning dressing-gowns and slippers, and 
utterly regardless of the cold of that winter morning, we 
made our way through the dark halls to where the rest of the 
children slept. It meant passing through the room where 
our presents were laid out on chairs, and I blocked the way 
so that my brother should not see my precious gun, which 
I observed with feelings of relief was leaning against my heap 
cf presents. It was but a few minutes before the family was 
assembled, and then came my great moment. With well- 
feigned surprise I unwrapped the long package and drew 
forth my first gun, to the utter amazement of my sister and 
brothers, who could scarcely believe their eyes: a real gun— 
it was unbelievable! My other presents were given but little 
attention, except the powder-flask and shot-pouch and box of 
caps. These, being part of the gun, were most carefully 
examined, and it was with the utmost difficulty that I refrained 
from loading and firing the wonderful weapon in the room. 
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That was a Christmas never to be forgotten. All the 
way over the snow-covered roads while we drove to Mass I 
thought of my gun, and every bird I saw—wood-pigeons, 
magpies, crows, and even fieldfares and thrushes—were all 
mentally shot by me as I drove along behind the bay mare. 
Even a flock of wild geese which flew in V formation far over- 
head were brought to earth in my bloodthirsty imagination. 
This strange gun, which was longer than I was, had a very 
direct influence on my future life. It led me to spend all 
available time tramping the hedgerows, the swamps, and the 
great heather-covered bog in search of game. My father was 
stationed at Templemore, some thirty miles away, and only 
occasionally was he able to be with us at the castle, so that 
most of my shooting was done alone or with one of our game- 
keepers. Gradually the desire to be alone took possession of 
me, and many delightful days were spent trudging about the 
country accompanied only by my dog. I would start, when it 
was possible, at dawn, with my cold lunch in my pocket. A 
plover or curlew, a thick slice of bread and some cake was my 
usual ration, and, regardless of the weather—rain, snow, or sun- 
shine were all alike to me—I remained out till dark. Part of 
my work was to supply food for the hawks; we still had half 
a dozen falcons, so that besides game I had to shoot crows or 
magpies or whatever was available for the hungry birds. 
When the shooting season was past I devoted much of my time 
to searching for birds’ nests, and though I collected but few 
eggs, I learned to know the birds of the country. This sort 
of life, naturally enough, taught me how to take care of my- 
self and be very independent. It also trained me to find my 
way about—a training which in after life has proved of the 
utmost value. Games, of course, occupied a certain amount 
of time. Soldiers and toy cannons were my favourite play- 
things. Unfortunately, my desire for realism proved some- 
what disastrous, and my cannons were used on the lead soldiers 
with great effect, as I loaded the miniature weapons with 
powder and shot. In making some touchstring I came to 
grief. The string, slightly dampened, was rubbed with powder, 
and on one occasion it went out, as I thought, so, wetting it 
again, I put it into a small tin of powder. Evidently a spark 
had remained in the string, and the next moment there 
was an explosion under my face. Needless to say, the pain 
was severe, but the thought of the punishment I should receive 
made me rush to where there was water, and I quickly washed 
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my face in the hope of getting rid of the black. The water 
had very little effect, and to add to my troubles the bell rang 
for lunch. Hearing my mother coming downstairs, I seized 
the heavy rep curtains that hung over the dining-room door 
and rubbed my face vigorously. The result was unfortunate, 
for not only did the hard material remove the black but also 
the skin, and my poor mother, seeing that something was 
wrong, pulled me round and discovered my condition. By 
this time the pain was intense. My face was quickly covered 
with oil and flour, and it was only by good luck that my eyes 
were saved. For a long time toy cannons had very little 
interest for me. 

About 1881 we moved for a few months to the Curragh, 
where my father secured possession of a freshly caught otter. 
He was busy at the time of its arrival, and, not having a 
proper place in which to put the new member of our family, 
he let it loose in my room, without telling me. I entered 
my little room at dusk, and no sooner had I closed the door 
and made my way towards the dressing-table than I saw two 
bright eyes staring at me from beneath my bed. What they 
were I could not imagine, but I was thoroughly frightened and 
jumped on to the dressing-table (composed of a couple of 
packing-cases), and remained there until my father returned 
some hours later. The otter and I became great friends 
after a while, and he would follow me or my father about like 
a pet dog. Unfortunately, the little fellow was killed by 
some terriers after a few weeks. 

From the Curragh we moved to Templemore, where the 
regiment was stationed, and where my father had some 
shooting, so that on most afternoons (for in those days an 
officer’s duties were none too great) we used to go out shooting 
at a place about six miles away. This meant a good fifteen 
miles’ walk on each occasion. Being keen on all sorts of 
shooting, I would usually accompany my father to the range 
during musketry practice. I even tried the Martini-Henry 
rifle, and discovered its ‘‘ kicking” peculiarities. The recoil 
nearly dislocated my right shoulder. When the practice 
finished I used to search for used bullets near the butts. 
These I would melt down and cast anew into bullets for my 
father’s Maynard rifle, and for pistols, as he was a very keen 
shot and had won many medals in Canada for rifle-shooting. 

It was while we were at Templemore that the new style 
of helmet was issued to the troops, and people predicted all 
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sorts of terrible accidents that would happen with the sharp 
spikes. 

; I rather think that it was about this time too that it was 
decided to change the numbers of the regiments to the names 
they now bear, the object being, I believe, to encourage 
county recruiting. It was then that the 64th became the 
North Staffordshire Regiment. 

In 1882 affairs in Ireland were in a very serious condition. 
The great Land League question occupied the minds and 
activities of the people. Horrors of all sorts were of common 
occurrence. People were shot in the dark, chiefly landlords 
and their agents; hayricks were burned and cattle maimed, 
until the prospect looked like nothing less than a rebellion. 
Parnell was the great man of the country and Hannah Moore 
the great woman. 

My father followed in the footsteps of his ancestors and 
backed the wrong horse, at least in so far as his own advantage 
and future were concerned, and he espoused the Irish cause 
with the same enthusiasm with which he went in for anything 
new. Naturallv enough, he had to retire from the Army, which 
for us was little less than a calamity. Well do I remem- 
ber the big political meetings that were held usually on Sunday 
afternoons in the castle grounds. Famous speakers from 
Dublin would come and stir up the people. This is not a book 
on politics, so I shall not go into the rights and wrongs of the 
case. But the conditions gradually began to affect our lives. 
No one was allowed out after eight o’clock, I think it was. 
Police, the famous Royal Irish Constabulary, went about in 
numbers searching for evidence against the trouble-makers. 
One day, my brother, who was learning to shoot, went off 
with me across the bog. (I, in the meantime, had been given 
a beautiful double-barrel breech-loading gun.) A fog sct in, 
and we found ourselves straying about without the slightest 
idea which was the way home. Darkness came, and we 
at last reached the cottage of a farmer I knew. It was fully 
eight miles from Broughall, and it was then after eight o’clock 
on a winter’s night. The kindly farmer lent us his donkey 
and cart, after giving us something to eat, and we headed 
homeward. 

All went well until we were within about half a mile of 
our lodge at the entrance of the long avenue. Suddenly 
we heard the sound of horses’ hoofs coming towards us. It 
could only be the police, and we were bad)» frightened and 
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visions of all sorts of troubles loomed up before us. To 
turn back was useless, as the donkey-cart would be overtaken 
in a very short time, so we had to trust to luck and go 
ahead. Knowing how hard it is to make a donkey go fast, I 
took a pin out of my lapel and, bending low, waited till the 
big “ brake ’’ (a large open carriage) containing a number of 
police was abreast of us. We were hailed and told to stop, 
but, not wishing to be caught, I gave the poor donkey a prod 
with the pin. Instantly he was off at a gallop. The road was 
too narrow for the police carriage to turn, so we escaped, 
and were soon going at our best speed up the familiar avenue 
and arrived at the castle to find the family anxiously 
awaiting us. 

It was about this time that I experienced my first great 
sorrow. I had been given a little dog of somewhat uncertain 
pedigree, but more or less a rough-haired terrier of sandy 
colour. Mousey was her name, and we became fast friends 
and were always together. I trained her for shooting purposes 
until she became invaluable, especially for snipe. One day 
I caught a poacher ferreting rabbits on our place and had him 
punished. I was really deeply sympathetic to poaching, and 
nothing gave me greater pleasure than to poach on other 
people’s property, even though there was less game than on 
our own ground, but the chances of getting caught—and I 
had many close calls—added a spice of adventure to the shoot- 
ing. The result of my causing the arrest of the poacher 
already mentioned was that he took the first opportunity to 
revenge himself by driving a pitchfork into my poor little 
dog. Its death a few days later was a very great blow to me, 
and the perpetrator of the dastardly deed was boycotted by 
most of my farmer friends, one of whom vented his feelings by 
engaging the coward in a fight, with results that were fairly 
satisfactory from my point of view. 

For a year or so we continued to live at Broughall, and 
in spite of the restless condition of the country we younger 
ones continued to enjoy ourselves with our horses, Shetland 
ponies, and other ways of amusement, including the evenings 
in the great stone-paved kitchen where the farmers from the 
surrounding country used to spend the evenings dancing 
when the eight o’clock law was relaxed. 

But at last the time came when it was thought advisable 
for us to take our departure for reasons that had perhaps 
better not be given. My father, always a great believer in 
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travel as a good form of education, decided to buy a yacht 
and take us all for a long cruise. Our delight was unbounded. 
We were to see the world and visit, perhaps, strange places. 
Visions of fighting savage tribes, of wonderful opportunities 
for shooting, of learning to sail boats, and all sorts of fas- 
cinating possibilities filled our minds. We talked of and we 
planned the great adventures we were to enjoy: a rosy 
future which stimulated our youthful imagination to the 
utmost. Seal-spearing, I believed, was going to be one of 
the forms of sport that would be found in the northward part 
of our voyage, so I invested one shilling of my carefully 
saved pocket-money (I was given twopence-halfpenny a 
week !) in a spear, which was made by the village blacksmith. 
It was unbarbed and very crude, but to my eyes it represented 
romance, and I fitted a sturdy ash shaft to it and built up 
great stories of adventure in which my treasure was to play 
an important part. I loaded great numbers of cartridges, as 
I believed that once we got on board life would be far too 
full to allow time for such uninteresting tasks. According 
to plans, we were to be away one year—and one year when you 
are aged twelve is a long, long time, and millions of things might 
happen before we again returned to Broughall. My dream of 
exploration was beginning to come true, and I was filled with 
the great happiness of expectation. It must be remembered 
that this was a long time ago, when the world was still filled 
with unknown places and long cruises in yachts were scarcely 
considered possible. The account of the wonderful cruise of 
the Sunbeam, Lord and Lady Brassey’s yacht, had just been 
published, and was being discussed as being an almost 
unbelievable achievement. To think that we were going to 
do something similar was so thrilling that it seemed too good 
to be true. 

At this time my elder brother was at school in England, 
which was unfortunate, as I could only discuss our future 
adventures with my sister and younger brothers (of whom I 
now had three). The days passed only too slowly, for we 
were all impatient to see the schooner yacht Rosalind which 
was to be our home. 


CHAPTER II 


AT last the great day came, and one May morning in 1883 
we drove away from the old castle where all the farmers of 
the neighbourhood had gathered to see us off. Through the 
little village of Frankford, where our friends wished us good- 
bye and good luck, on for another twelve miles to Tullamore, 
where we took the train to Dublin. It seemed an endless 
journey, but at last we arrived, and made our way to where the 
yacht lay alongside the quay. No words can describe my 
feelings of wonderment as I stood on the gleaming white deck, 
with its companionways and fittings of shining mahogany 
and brass, and my eyes nearly popped out of my head when 
I saw two small brass saluting cannons mounted on teak 
carriages and pointing their muzzles through the portholes. 
Did this mean that we were really going to fight savage 
hordes ? I wondered and felt thrilled. The fact that they 
were only for saluting or signalling purposes was not, of 
course, known to me. A brief inspection of the deck and 
rigging all so spruce and shipshape and the yellow raking 
masts, and we made our way down below to the small cabins 
so beautifully fitted and compact. But I could not help 
wondering how we could all be fitted into the limited space. 
The Rosalind was of 98 tons yacht measurement 
and 52 register; her length 75 feet, if I remember 
correctly, and her beam 14 feet. We werea fair-sized 
family. Besides my father and mother, there were five 
of us (and my elder brother, who was to join us later), the 
youngest being but a few months old; a nurse and two maids, 
a crew of six, and the captain—seventeen all told. So it 
took some careful thought to work out the housing problem ; 
but at last we and our belongings were all condensed. Then, 
after lunch, we went ashore to see Dublin and Phoenix Park, 
which was then the centre of attraction owing to the recent 
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cowardly murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 
Burke. 

While we were off the yacht some sneak thief came on 
board and relieved us of nearly all our silver and many other 
things—not a very good start ! 

The following morning we got under way and went to 
Kingstown Harbour. As the snow-white sails were hoisted 
they filled to the wind and the vessel listed slightly as she 
gathered speed. I was tremendously impressed and wondered 
whether everyone on shore was watching our beautiful craft 
and envying us. As we passed a naval vessel which was lying 
at anchor I was interested to see one of our sailors run aft 
and dip the new Blue Ensign three times and to see it answered 
by the man-o’-war. This, I was informed, was the sea 
method of courtesy, a sort of taking off the hat and bowing to 
one another. 

The first part of our trip was to be by way of the East 
Coast of Ireland to the West Coast of Scotland. 

At Carlingford Lough we saw an unfortunate man upset 
a boat, and before we could send our cutter to the rescue he 
went down for the last time. I realised that boats were 
dangerous things and must be handled with care. All through 
the Western Islands we sailed in a leisurely way, stopping 
at many ports and sparsely inhabited islands, on one of 
which the only person who could speak English was the 
priest. 

My father had given me a small canoe which I learned 
to sail and paddle, and I would go off on wonderful voyages 
of discovery all alone, armed with my shotgun and the very 
useless spear—useless, because I learned that seals were 
very well able to take care of themselves. As the strange 
smooth-coated creatures would come up to look at me with 
their large brown eyes I found my desire to kill them vanish. 
They seemed too much like human beings, as, with heads 
showing above the water, they would look for a few minutes 
and then silently disappear. 

One day, when out on a shooting trip, the wind rose to 
almost a gale. I reefed the little sail and tried to make 
my way towards the yacht, which was a mile or so away. 
Scarcely half the distance had been covered when a squall 
struck me with such force that the mast broke, and those on 
the yacht, who had been anxiously watching my efforts, 
thought I had capsized. A boat was immediately sent to my 
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rescue, and I was towed back, to the great relief of my 
parents. 

At the end of the school term we returned to the Isle of 
Man, where my brother joined us. It was a proud time for 
me, as I felt like an experienced sailor and was able to show 
him all I knew about boats, and talked in my best nautical 
language. 

In October we again visited Kingstown, and there our 
cruise nearly came to an untimely end. 

It was on a Sunday, while we were at lunch; suddenly 
through the skylight we saw to our dismay the sails of a 
brig, and the next moment, with a terrific crash, we felt the 
yacht list heavily to port. We all rushed on deck in time 
to see the vessel, whose jib-boom was tearing through our 
rigging, break loose and sail away with a fair wind. We 
could do nothing to stop her, but retribution followed swiftly, 
aS a man-o’-war quickly sent a launch out and stopped her. 
She was brought back, and later her captain was ordered to pay 
for the damage he had caused. It was only by good luck 
that we had escaped a serious disaster. 

With the coming of autumn it was announced that we 
would proceed to the Mediterranean. Needless to say, this 
news filled us with excitement. It was to be the beginning 
of our real great adventure. 

Our last calling-place in England was Falmouth, where 
we took in supplies ; and one memorable November morning 
we set sail for foreign lands. Before us lay the ill-reputed 
Bay of Biscay, where seas were said to be as high as mountains. 
Fortune, however, favoured our little vessel, and we reached 
our first foreign port, Lisbon, seven days later, without having 
experienced anything very bad in the way of weather. Every- 
thing was now new to us. We saw with delight the sardine 
boats, with their graceful lateen sails and the painted eyes on 
the bow, and when we saw oranges actually growing it made 
us realise that we were far away from the grey skies of Eng- 
land. Vineyards and olive groves also were new, and therefore 
interesting. Rolling Motion Square (I do not recall its real 
name) amused us, and we tried to walk in a straight line 
across the strangely-patterned mosaic paving. We found it 
difficult to understand the money of Portugal, and gasped 
with surprise when told that things worth but a few pennies 
or shillings cost hundreds or thousands of reis. But some 
things were expensive. For instance, butter, which was very 
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difficult to procure, cost about twelve shillings a pound. 
Needless to say, we gave up butter. 

While at Lisbon there was a rather amusing occurrence on 
the yacht. One of our sailors, who was half Scot and half 
Italian, had intensely black hair of which he was extremely 
proud. Before going ashore he spent much time making 
himself beautiful, and poured on to his hair what he thought 
was oil from a small bottle he found. Instead of oil it hap- 
pened to be a sample of varnish, which dried quickly. The 
result was most disastrous, and it was a long time before the 
wretched fellow got rid of the last of the varnish, and still 
longer before the other men ceased teasing him. 

While at Lisbon we witnessed our first bullfight, a really 
wonderful sight, and very different from the Spanish form. 
No bulls or horses were allowed to be killed. If they were, 
the arena was closed for a month or so. The result was 
that only the finest and quickest horses were used, and they 
were not blindfolded. The bulls, too, were magnificent 
creatures. The greatest risk was run by the men, who, on 
more than one occasion, narrowly escaped death by their 
wonderful agility. 

Before leaving Lisbon we sailed some distance up the 
Tagus in the hope of getting some shooting, and it was then 
that I saw, for the first time, those strange birds, the avocets, 
with their delicate turned-up beaks. 

From Lisbon it was our intention to go to Cadiz, and then 
on to Gibraltar, in time to spend Christmas. We reached 
Cadiz in safety, but only stayed a few days, as the place 
did not appeal to us very strongly. It was a beautiful morning 
when we left, with a fairly light breeze, and we moved along 
comfortably over the rippling blue water. Shortly before 
sunset a large troopship, the Euphrates, I think, passed us, 
and we envied her as she was going so much faster than we 
were, With the coming of evening the weather changed ; dark 
clouds scudded across the sky, and the wind whistled through 
the rigging in an ominous way; sail was shortened and we 
drove ahead through the angry sea at a fine speed, for the 
wind was onthe beam. About midnight those of us who were 
below were awakened by a terrific crash, followed by the 
sound of rushing water, which broke through the companion- 
way and flooded the saloon. Thinking the yacht was sinking, 
I jumped out of my hammock, slipped into some clothes, and 
made my way to the deck, where the wind was screeching as 
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though ten thousand demons were in the rigging. The men, 
in their flapping oilskins, were trying in vain to get order out 
of chaos, for everything was in a confusion of shivering and 
banging sails and howling wind ; water, angry and white and 
sparkling with phosphorescence, flooded the deck. Then 
slowly the little vessel was brought head to wind and sea 
until she rode more easily. The jib-boom was smashed, the 
foretop mast broken off short, half of the rail and bulwarks 
gone, and our best boat, the gig, torn into matchwood, and 
the iron davits bent like corkscrews. The great wave which 
had caused the damage had carried the captain overboard, 
but by good luck he had hung on to the coil of rope that was 
lying on the poop, and the next wave brought him back on to 
the deck. The yacht had just missed destruction, but only 
by a narrow margin. During the rest of the night we lay to 
while the gale blew itself out, and when morning came it was 
decided that we had better run back to Cadiz and have the 
damage repaired. The proud little craft that had left the 
harbour so spick and span but twenty-four hours earlier 
returned in sadly damaged condition. However, we had 
much to be thankful for; the remarkable seaworthiness of 
the little vessel had been tested and the result had been 
satisfactory. When we heard later that the large troopship 
which had passed us the previous evening had gone ashore 
near Cape Trafalgar we realised how much better off we were, 
for all the damage we had sustained could be repaired within 
a short time. At least, so we fondly believed, but we 
were blissfully ignorant of the ways of Spain. Actually 
it was nine days before we were ready to put to sea 
again, in spite of all we could do to make the easy-going 
builders work fast. Christmas, therefore, was spent in 
Cadiz, much to our disappointment, and I reached my 
thirteenth year. 

On the 27th we left, and reached Tangier the 
following day. Our excitement on finding ourselves in this 
fascinating port of what was then called, with truth, the Dark 
Continent knew no bounds. The glare of white buildings 
capped by the square minaret was all so different from any- 
thing we had ever seen, and we could scarcely wait for the 
moment when we were allowed to go ashore. I shall never 
forget my first impression of Africa, of the picturesque people, 
the men with flowing robes and turbans and bright yellow 
flopping shoes, the women closely veiled and so strangely 
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dressed ; the narrow streets and the curious little shops. 
It was all so wonderful that it seemed almost unreal. I felt 
as though I were in the land of the Arabian Nights, and almost 
expected to see Aladdin and the forty thieves. In fact, Iam 
not at all sure that either the forty thieves, or, at least, their 
descendants, were not very much in evidence. The marketing 
was assigned to my brother and me, and we found it intensely 
interesting. Everything had to be bargained for and pay- 
ment made in the strange coin of the realm. I remember 
buying some of the large edible acorns and paid for my pur- 
chase with a sixpenny-piece. How much the acorns cost I 
have no idea, but I received in change a couple of handfuls of 
the rough coins which nearly tore my pockets by their great 
weight. Tangerine oranges fresh from the trees, fresh dates 
and melons, they all seemed so marvellous. 

It must be remembered that I was only thirteen; that 
it was in the year 1883, when there were no cinema films to 
show us what foreign countries were like. Indeed, there 
were but few photographs of far-away places, for the dry 
plate was only just coming into use, and cameras were 
cumbersome affairs, and lenses slow, so we had no way of 
knowing what distant countries and people looked like. It 
is not surprising that everything we saw was so entirely new 
and strange, and that we revelled in the novel sights of 
Tangier and in the glorious African sunshine. 

In those days things were by no means as peaceful and 
safe as they are now. This we discovered before we had been 
long in the place. One day my brother and I went out 
shooting with my father. We were after the thick-kneed or 
Norfolk plover, a bird I had never seen before. They were 
fairly wild, but appeared to know the exact range of the 
native long-barrel shotgun, and would usually allow us to get 
within a short distance of that range. Our guns, which shot 
somewhat further, proved quite effective, and we bagged 
several of the birds. It happened that I had separated from 
my father and was making for an opening in a broken wall 
beyond which I hoped to find some of the plover, when my 
father signalled to me to come to him immediately. I joined 
him at once,and he led me to one side, and there,to my astonish- 
ment, were three natives crouching behind the wall with long, 
curved knives in their hands. Presumably they believed me 
to be alone and were waiting to get me. I imagine they 
would simply have stolen my shotgun, but it is quite possible 
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they might have used their knives. Anyhow, we kept close 
together after that. 

On the third day, I think it was, of our stay at Tangier 
we had another exciting experience which might have ended 
seriously. Shortly after dark, when we had finished dinner, 
my brother happened to go on deck ; he had scarcely emerged 
from the companionway when he noticed someone crouching 
low against the bulwark. For a moment he said nothing, 
then, having discovered that it was cur captain, a tall Nor- 
wegian named Olsen, he called out, “ I see you,’’ whereupon 
Olsen whispered, ‘‘ Keep quiet,’’ and motioned to him to 
come close to the rail. My brother, greatly mystified, crawled 
along the deck, and then, looking over the rail, saw three large 
boats some distance apart, and all headed for the yacht. 
They had stopped on hearing the sound of voices, and presently 
a small light showed on the middle boat and was answered 
immediately by the other two, just a flash in the inky darkness 
followed by complete silence. Olsen told my brother to go 
quietly down below and inform my father, who, scarcely 
knowing what to do, took a rifle from the rack and came on 
deck. 

Apparently the men in the boat, having heard my brother’s 
voice, realised that they were discovered. The signal of the 
flashing lights was evidently intended as an order to retreat. 
The boats were turned and were rowing away slowly and in 
silence when my father came on deck. <A shot dropped close 
astern of each of the three boats produced the expected 
result, and with a noisy splashing of oars our mysterious 
visitors vanished with remarkable speed. There is little 
doubt that the attack had been planned with a knowledge 
of our habits—that is to say, for the time when there was 
little likelihood of anyone being on deck, as the anchor 
watch did not start till about ten o’clock. Had the rascals 
succeeded in their surprise attack we should have known 
nothing until the hatches had been closed and all hands 
imprisoned ; we would have been helpless to prevent their 
slipping our cable and taking the yacht out of the harbour 
and down the coast to one of the coves known only to these 
pirates. True, the Riff pirates were supposed to have been 
suppressed, but evidently there were still some of them who 
were willing to take the chance of securing such a vessel as 
ours when it could be done with safety, and what would have 
happened to us no one can say. It showed us how necessary 
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it was that a good look-out must be kept at all times when we 
were on this coast. Information was given immediately to 
the officer commanding the British gunboat that was anchored 
only a short distance away. 

Our visit to Tangicr had been sufficiently exciting to 
satisfy our boyish cravings, and we were scarcely sorry when 
on the fourth day we weighed anchor and with a fair wind 
sailed to Gibraltar, where we stayed for two weeks. We 
visited the great galleries with which the rocky fortress is 
honeycombed, heard the stories about the baboons which were 
supposed to have an underground and undersea passage 
across the Straits to the shores of Africa, visited the mainland, 
met some old friends of my father’s, and then, to the delight of 
us younger members of the family, sailed to Ceuta, the small 
(at that time) Spanish settlement on the African Coast, south 
of the Straits. It seemed strange that we should hold Gib- 
raltar (ours since 1704), one of the so-called pillars of Hercules, 
off the Spanish coast, while they, the Spanish, should be 
content (?) with guarding the opposite side, fifteen miles 
away from their own land. 

Ceuta, as I remember it, struck me as being both dirty 
and uninteresting, and I was glad to get away from it. Our 
plan was to go along the coast eastward as far as Goletta, 
the port of Tunis, a distance of roughly one thousand miles, 
stopping at the various ports on the way. 

The first place was the little port of Melilla; the only 
impression that remains with me of that little-known place 
was my surprise at seeing a large advertisement of the 
Singer sewing machine. Such a modern thing seemed 
entirely out of keeping with my conception of an African port. 
It was disappointing. Oran and Algiers had no especial 
interest except that beyond them lay the Sahara Desert and 
the great unknown Africa. But the towns were modern, and 
I was glad when on February Ist, 1884, we entered the delightful 
port of Bougie. This was much more to my liking, especially 
when the Consul told us that on the day before our arrival he 
had been held up on his way home by two lions taking 
possession of the road. He was unarmed, and the horses 
refused to pass the two tawny beasts, who, after some little 
time, condescended to move into the underbrush, away from 
the road. He also introduced us to an old Algerian who 
claimed to have killed a great number of lions, and he showed 
the scars received in the course of a struggle with a wounded 
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lioness which had attacked him. This was really thrilling, 
and to my young eyes that old man was a Hero with a capital 
H, and I could scarcely keep away from him and his battle 
scars. The killing of lions represented to me sport of the most 
wonderful sort, for I was young. 

Nearly fifty years have passed since then, and to-day 
the mere thought of a lion on the Barbary Coast seems an 
absurdity. As they have gone from where they used to be so 
abundant, so will they vanish from other parts of Africa, for 
events move with ever-increasing speed and the world changes 
almost monthly. But a few years hence and people will look 
at lions in a zoo, or mounted specimens in museums, and 
wonder what a country was like when such animals roamed 
about at liberty. 

The result of my father’s talk with the old lion-hunter 
and the Consul was that a camping trip was planned. To us, 
my elder brother and myself, such luck was almost un- 
believable ; to camp out in Africa, within sight of the snow- 
capped Atlas Mountains, was the greatest event of our lives, 
and we wondered whether we should see lions and perhaps 
even shoot one. We could talk of nothing else as we sorted 
out ammunition and rifles—to us the only really important 
part of the outfit. The question of food and bedding was of 
very secondary interest. 

A cart was hired tocarry ourthings to where we were to camp, 
some twelve or fifteen miles inland south-east of Bougie, and 
at last we were off. I felt like a true sportsman as I walked in 
front of the cart proudly carrying one of the old-fashioned 
bronze-fitted Winchester repeating rifles, as though it were 
the finest weapon ever made. 

It was late in the afternoon when we reached our camping 
ground and the tents were pitched. Soon after our arrival 
an old Arab chief came to call on us; a handsome man, 
dressed in snow-white flowing robes and a turban. He 
announced that he would dine with us, and later on his 
servants came carrying a huge bowl of food, rice and goats’ 
meat, and we all sat down cross-legged while the chief picked 
out with his long fingers morsels of meat and rolled them in 
balls of rice and handed them to each of us in turn. I found 
it somewhat difficult to eat this handled food, but realised 
that to refuse would have given offence to our host. After 
this preliminary we were all free to feed as we wished. We 
used forks and spoons, but the Arab considered that fingers 
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having been made before forks and spoons, were quite good 
enough. The meal finished with tiny cups of delicious 
frothy black coffee—the first of its kind that I had tasted. 

Our camping trip, which lasted several days, was delightful, 
even if we failed to shoot either lion or wild boar; a few 
birds, such as red-legged partridge and doves, and I think some 
woodcock, and on the way back we saw an animal that we 
were told was a panther. But it was more likely to have been 
a young lioness. It was fairly close to me when I was armed 
with my shotgun, into which I quickly put a couple of buck- 
shot cartridges; but no shot was fired. The only rifle-shot 
fired on the whole trip was one that went off accidentally 
when the Winchester was being unloaded, not an unusual 
occurrence with this weapon. Beyond making a hole in the 
top of the tent no harm was done. 

One day, while my brother and I were out shooting in a 

large swamp, we heard what we thought was a duck quacking, 
so we made straight for the place from which the sound 
appeared to come. No sooner had we reached the spot when 
the sound was repeated in exactly the opposite direction. 
Much bewildered, we hurried back, but could find nothing, 
though we quartered the ground most carefully. Again the 
sound, and this time from a place we had just walked over. 
Strange ducks to act in this way! Suddenly the curious 
guttural quack-quack sounded almost under my feet, and to 
my surprise a large frog hopped out. This was the “‘ duck.” 
Well, we learned something even though our bag remained 
empty. . 
From Bougie we continued along the coast to Bona, then 
to Tunis, where, unfortunately, we stayed but a few hours, 
and therefore were unable to go to the ruins of Carthage. 
Malta was to have been our next port, but a strong easterly 
gale arose, and after battling against it for two days we 
finally decided to make for Porto Empedocle on the south 
coast of Sicily. Here we saw for the first time the great 
sulphur works and also the town of Girgenti, the ancient 
town of Agrigentum which was destroyed by the Carthagin- 
lans nearly four hundred years before Christ. It was 
the first time I had seen any Roman ruins, but though I 
was impressed by the beauty of the great column, I think 
I found that searching for crystals of sulphur was more 
interesting. 

On February 28rd we sailed into the beautiful harbour of 
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Valletta, Malta, and one could not help being struck by the 
general cleanliness compared with other Mediterrancan 
ports we had visited. My chief impressions of the place were 
the Cathedral of St. John, in which were the monuments 
of the Knights of Malta and gruesome paintings depicting 
the sufferings of tortured martyrs; the catacombs; the 
endless steps from the waterfront to the Strada Reale; and 
the bumboat men, particularly one little fellow, whose con- 
stant plaint was, ‘‘ Me poor fellow, sir,’’ as he tried to sell us 
useless things at extravagant prices; these and the markets, 
where we learned to bargain more or less successfully with the 
greedy Maltese: we became quite adept in the gentle art of 
reducing prices. 

After three weeks’ stay in Malta, during which the yacht 
was overhauled, we returned to Sicily, this time visiting 
Catania on the east coast, the lava-paved city which has 
risen above the ruins of its predecessors destroyed by previous 
eruptions, during one of which about 60,000 people were 
buried by the lava flowing from Mt. Etna, whose summit, 
nearly 11,000 feet high, looms up against the sky but a 
few miles north of the town. I had never seen a volcano 
before, and was fascinated by the great mountain, from which 
the smoke poured out in a continuous column, grey by day 
and a glowing red by night. Not only was it the first voleano 
I had seen, but it was also the highest mountain. 

After leaving Catania we steered eastward and visited 
some of the Greek islands, Cephalonia, Zante and Cerigo, and 
Crete, in which place we anchored in the harbour of Canea 
early one morning. Later in the day we were surprised to sce 
a small Turkish gunboat change her anchorage and come 
alongside of where we were moored stem and stern; her 
commander came on board and told us that he had received 
information that a plot had been discovered to seize the yacht 
that night, and that at midnight we must leave the harbour, 
when he would accompany us with his gunboat. In the 
meantime none of us or our men must go ashore. This was an 
unexpected occurrence, and we were very grateful for the 
protection that was offered to us. Crete at that time was in a 
restless state, and, as I remember it, there was fear of an up- 
rising. Presumably it was the rebels who had planned our 
capture. 

At midnight we were quietly towed out of the harbour, 
where we set sail and made our way slowly, fur the wind was 
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light, to Suda Bay. There we found the Turkish fleet at 
anchor. A berth was assigned to us close to an old-fashioned 
wooden battleship. The country about us was dry and un- 
interesting; the only touch of colour was the pink of the 
oleander which grew abundantly along the banks of the dry 
riverbeds. 

After two days in this fine anchorage we continued on 
our way, and stopped at Melos, where we heard that there 
were ibex to be found in the adjacent island of Anti Melos; 
So we spent a day with a guide tramping over the rocky crags, 
but beyond wearing out a perfectly good pair of boots I 
accomplished nothing. Whether or not there were ibex in the 
place I cannot say, but I do know that we saw none, and as 
we were thoroughly tired we were not sorry to get back to the 
yacht, which had been lying off the island all day. 

The Pirzeus, seaport of Athens, was our next objective, 
and we spent a delightful week visiting the Acropolis and the 
various museums. Strangely enough, while walking near one 
of the beautiful temples in the Acropolis, I happened to notice 
a piece of hard earth which showed indications of verdigris. 
Watching my opportunity when no one was looking, I dropped 
my handkerchief, and on picking it up secured possession of 
the small lump of earth. On returning to the yacht I ex- 
amined my prize, and found to my delight a copper coin, one 
side of which was in fair state of preservation. Later I was 
told that it was a Marathon coin. Whether it was, or whether 
it had any real value, mattered not at all, and I added it to my 
collection of souvenirs with the satisfaction of feeling that I 
had found it myself instead of having bought it from one of 
the numerous pedlars of spurious coins who make their living 
through the credulity of visitors. 

From Athens we proposed to go through the Egripo and 
Talanti Channels which separate Eubcea from the mainland. 
In the Gulf of Petali we struck such bad weather that we 
were forced to put into the little bay of Raphti for shelter. 
By the time we had found an anchorage in very deep water 
the gale had increased in violence to such a degree that our 
position became dangerous, as the hard bottom afforded poor 
holding-ground. Three anchors were dropped, and still we 
continued to drift. To make our predicament worse, wild- 
looking people, Greeks from the neighbouring country, began 
to assemble on the shore astern of the yacht. They were a 
villainous-looking lot, all armed with long knives, pistols, 
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and strange rifles or guns. Some were dressed in pleated 
white petticoats or kilts, with dirty white shirts and coloured 
waistcoats, others in the curious wool capes peculiar to the 
country. Very picturesque, but we felt that their attitude 
was anything but friendly. Evidently they expected that it 
would be only a matter of time before the howling gale would 
drive us on the steeply shelving shore, against which we would 
soon be smashed to pieces by the combined force of wind and 
waves. What our fate would be it was easy to foresee, and the 
prospect was decidedly unpleasant. 

Raphti was situated in a remote district surrounded by 
arid rocky mountains, and whatever happened would never 
come to the knowledge of the outer world. We would simply 
pass out and be among the missing. To fight against the 
ever-increasing number of ruffians would be a waste of time 
and ammunition. But my father brought several rifles on 
deck, so at least we made a show of being armed, a fact that 
seemed to cause a certain amount of amusement among the 
human carrion who were waiting to rob, if not kill, us—and 
killing would probably be necessary to protect themselves from 
future punishment. And still the yacht dragged her anchors, 
slowly, almost imperceptibly at times, but still surely. To 
get under way was out of the question, as the lee shore was 
not fifty yards astern, and on either side of us a point ran out, 
so that even though we could succeed in getting headway, 
which was practically an impossibility, we could not have 
weathered the point. The force of the gale was such that 
only a reefed trysail and a storm jib could have been used, and 
that beating against the wind would have meant so much 
leeway that it would not be worth trying. 

For several hours we waited, watched, and hoped that 
our seemingly inevitable doom would be avoided by some 
stroke of luck. The fifty yards that had separated us from 
the inhospitable shore had shrunk to about twenty, perhaps 
even less, and each time the stern was lifted by a wave we 
expected to be dropped with a sickening thud on to the hard 
shelving beach. And the men and women on shore watched 
us patiently and hoped for the worst. But still the chains 
continued now and then to give that ominous shiver which 
tells of a dragging anchor. One, two, three yards nearer we 
came to our doom, when the shivering of the cables ceased ; 
the anchors held, and the little vessel rose and fell and strained 
at the leash without avail. We were saved. Towards 

Cc 
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evening the wind abated, and the vile crew of waiting vultures 
realised that their hopes were not to be fulfilled, and in twos 
and threes they wandered off to their various homes. <A few 
of the optimists remained and built fires and settled down for 
the night. For fear of an attack we kept a double watch that 
night, but the hours passed quietly, and when morning came 
the last of the Greeks vanished. 

The following day saw a change in the wind, and we left 
Raphti with a feeling of great relief and made our way with 
a following breeze up the Egripa Channel and arrived at 
Chalkis about sunset. Here we encountered an unexpected 
difficulty. To begin with, there was no one who could speak 
either English or French, and when it came to trying to 
explain that we were a pleasure yacht to the authorities, from 
whom we had to get our papers that would allow us to pass 
through the narrow gates of Chalkis, we could make no im- 
pression. My mother spoke Italian and tried to explain the 
situation through an interpreter, but for a long time without 
avail. A man-o’-war and a trading vessel they knew, but a 
yacht was something entirely beyond their knowledge or 
experience. At last we hit on the happy expedient of saying 
that we were a surveying vessel. This was more or less 
comprehensible to their minds, and at last we received the 
necessary permit to pass—probably the first yacht that had 
ever attempted to get such permission. 

The question of how and when to go through was the next 
step. For about twenty-three hours (as I remember it) out 
of the twenty-four the current runs like a millrace from 
north to south, then for one hour there was slack water. 
When this favourable moment would come seemed to be a 
matter of some uncertainty. But all vessels wishing to go 
through must be ready for the signal. There were several 
local sailing craft waiting with us, and they were all smaller 
than the Rosalind. We had examined the narrow channel 
and found that, by taking in the boats from the davits, there 
was just room for us to squeeze through, and as soon as the 
water stopped running we managed to pass, and with a fair 
wind sailed from the Atlanti and Orei Channels and so out into 
the Augean Sea. 

It was a beautiful trip, reminding one somewhat of the 
lochs of Scotland, though the rocky mountains of the main- 
land were more rugged and arid. The one thing which stands 
out most clearly in my mind in connection with Greece and 
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CHAPTER Ill 


On the first day of June we entered the Dardanelles and 
anchored off the port of Chanak, and I set foot for the first 
time on Asiatic soil. Two days later we proceeded on our 
way through the Hellespont and the Sea of Marmora. Light 
breezes delayed us, and we were two days making the trip to 
Constantinople—the picturesque city of minarets, beggars, 
and stray mangy dogs, of people in all sorts of garments and 
from many countries; fez-capped Turks in frock coats or in 
native flopping baggy trousers; Albanians in smart pleated 
white kilts and gorgeous waistcoats and loose-sleeved white 
shirts; Arabs in turbans and flowing robes; tall black 
eunuchs; Armenians and Jews in varied costumes ; ill-clad 
soldiers and smart Turkish officers; people from Thrace, 
Bulgaria, Roumania, Russia, Italy, France and England : all 
countries were represented in the motley crowd that filled the 
narrow, ill-paved, dog-infested strects. Of women there were 
not many to be seen, and the most picturesque were the Turk- 
ish ones, closely veiled and clad in loose, brightly-coloured or 
black garments. How different Constantinople must look 
to-day, when the costumes of the country have largely dis- 
appeared and the women are no longer veiled. I am glad to 
have seen it as it was in those days when the streets were a 
kaleidoscope of brilliant colours and strange fashions. 

It all presented a picture fascinating and wonderful to me, 
as it was all so completely novel, and again I felt as though it 
was the book of the Arabian Nights come to life. Through 
the narrow streets there was the continual cry of warning as 
heavily-laden hamals, or porters, made their way through the 
crowds; dark-skinned, hard-muscled men, each carrying 
terrific loads on their harness-covered backs ; pairs of fine, up- 
standing, sturdy fellows, bearing between them a long pole 
from which was suspended half a ton or more of merchandise. 

36 
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This method of porterage was necessary owing to the narrow- 
ness of the streets and the irregular pavement, which made 
vehicular traffic almost impossible. Dodging these carriers of 
heavy weights, we gazed spellbound at the strange bazaars 
draped in rich-coloured rugs and hangings which made such a 
wonderful background for the brass jugs and trays and other 
articles, in the midst of which sat the proprietor, cross-legged, 
and everlastingly smoking his hubble-bubble, stopping only 
when strangers passed by to wax eloquent on the virtues of 
his wares and explain how necessary they were for his needs ; 
and the price was, of course, always absurdly low according to 
the smooth-tongued merchant, who would seldom ask less 
than ten times the true value. There were the endless 
restaurants and cafés where tiny cups of foaming black coffee 
gave off a rich aroma and coaxed the passer-by. We tasted 
and enjoyed this perfect drink, so different from anything we 
had known at home. We also tasted pilaf, rahat lacoum 
(Turkish delight) and halva, the curious sweet made chiefly from 
honey; in fact, most of the first day was devoted to the 
interesting experiment of testing our internal capacities after 
the manner of youngsters who suddenly find themselves in a 
land of strange foods. 

We went from Galata to Stamboul across the famous Golden 
Horn Bridge, and one felt that it should have been called the 
Bridge of Beggars, for surely in no place in the world were 
there so many wretched creatures—and some seemed scarcely 
human—soliciting alms; cripples of all kinds; men who had 
been convicted of thieving and had had one or both hands 
amputated. Some, for other offences, were ham-strung ; 
unfaithful women branded by having their noses cut off; 
men and women with horrible open fly-covered sores, real 
or artificial, for we were told that some of the most repulsive 
exhibitions were skilfully manufactured. The whole effect of 
the almost unbroken line of misery was like a terrible night- 
mare, a Dante’s Inferno in actual existence. But on either 
side of this bridge of horrors there was beauty and intcrest, 
as the waterway was alive with craft of many varieties ; 
numerous ships of the Turkish Navy, ancient and modern, in 
wood or steel, and driven by sail or steam; high-pooped Turk- 
ish vessels with tall lateen sails; modern sailing vessels and 
steamers ; and among them all, gliding about without stirring a 
ripple on the water, were the long, graceful, canoe-like caiques, 
rowed by slender bending oars of great length, and which, 
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owing to the narrowness of the frail craft, were balanced on 
the inboard end by a rounded swelling between the thole-pin 
and the handgrip. 

It is a curious fact that nearly every port and inland water 
seems to develop its own peculiar type of boat; local con- 
ditions usually determine the design, though sometimes it 1s 
difficult to understand why certain models have been chosen. 
The American Indian made his beautiful birch bark canoe, but 
each tribe used its own particular model; yet all were suited 
admirably to the waters on which they were employed. The 
Central American has his dug-out, which also varies greatly in 
design; the West of Ireland still uses the corach; the 
various ports of England and France make each their own 
model, usually heavy and rather clumsy, but thoroughly 
useful ; the canals of Holland have their special type ; in the 
Far East there is the strange catamaran ; Egypt has its high- 
sailed, low-bodied craft ; certain parts of the east coast of the 
United States have catboats, because they turn quickly and 
the sail can be handled by one man; further North are the 
dories which can be nested together on board the parent ship ; 
the log-drivers of Canada and the North-Eastern States have the 
bateau, which is suitable for the rapids; in Madeira the boats 
have two deep bilge keels to make landing in the surf safer ; 
and so on throughout the world—more divergent even than 
the people’s clothing, is the variety of boats to suit local 
conditions ; many hundreds of models, but always differing 
one from the other. The Turkish caique offers the least 
possible resistance to the rapid current of the Bosphorus, and 
the long oars make it easy to propel the slender boat at great 
speed but with little effort. But to return to Constantinople. 

We visited the great Agia Sophia (St. Sophia), that im- 
pressive Byzantine structure, built in the fourth century by 
Constantine II as a Christian cathedral, but afterwards used 
as a mosque. It was the first time I had entered a Moham- 
medan place of worship, and I was much impressed by the 
wonderful gold mosaic dome and by the devout behaviour of 
the men who were saying their prayers ; they were completely 
absorbed in their devotions. 

After two weeks in Constantinople we sailed with a fair 
wind up the Bosphorus against the swift current, past the 
graceful gleaming white palaces and mosques, with their 
slender minarets, and walls and buildings covered with masses 
of brilliant magenta Judas trees. It was a short but beautiful 
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trip up to Therapia, where we anchored in the small, well- 
protected harbour. 

The following day we continued our way through the 
Bosphorus and into the Black Sea, and returned a few days 
later to Moda Bay, off the small settlement of Kadi-Kui, where 
a number of English people lived. 

About this time my father arranged to sell the Rosalind, 
and without waiting for the completion of the negotiations 
he bought a much larger schooner, called the Australia. She 
was about double the size of the Rosalind, and was reputed to 
be a very fast sailer. She was a fine-looking craft, but over- 
sparred and cursed with a heavy lead keel, which was well 
enough in calm water, but most unsatisfactory in a rough sea. 
On the day that she arrived at Constantinople the would-be 
purchaser of the Rosalind had a financial disaster, and was, 
of course, forced to abandon the negotiations, so we were 
left with two yachts on our hands. We moved on to the 
Australia and sailed on her to Odessa, where we made our first 
landing in Russia, and my father and I decided to go back 
into the country and see if we could find some bustard. The 
first part of the journey was made by train, the second part in 
a springless cart over what was called a road ; it was far more 
like a badly-ploughed field. 

It had been arranged that we should stay at a farmhouse 
where we were told we would find simple comfort. The 
good people tried to do their best, but situations arose when 
it came to bedtime which were somewhat embarrassing. 
There were, if I remember correctly, three beds in the house, 
and the farmer’s family consisted of about a dozen members, 
varying in age from four or five years up to full-grown adults 
of both sexes—though the female sex predominated. That 
there was to be a sort of general sharing of beds did not 
strike our hosts as peculiar, and they were very much sur- 
prised at our mildly-expressed objection to this indiscriminate 
and gregarious arrangement. 
f> At dawn on the morning which followed a rather trying 
night of much scratching (for the beds were well populated 
by various hungry members of a certain small species) we 
rose from our unrefreshed sleep and went out to the pump to 
perform our ablutions. I was much amused to see how the 
farmer’s family solved the problem of tempering the chill of 
the water by the simple expedient of filling their mouths, 
retaining it for a minute or so, then ejecting it into cupped 
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hands and applying it to the face, and studiously avoiding 
the neck. It struck me as both primitive and incomplete. 
The bustard-shooting proved unproductive ; we saw one flock 
of about a dozen of the handsome birds, and they saw us, but 
objected to a closer acquaintance ; about three hundred yards 
was as near as they would let us approach. 

Unwilling to undergo another night of torment, we 
returned to Odessa late that night, and a few days later set 
sail for Sevastopol, as my father was very anxious to go over 
the battlefields of the Crimean War. It seemed strange to 
see the ruins of forts and barracks left just as they were 
when that famous war of 1854-6 ended, for under the 
peace treaty it was stipulated that there should be 
no rebuilding of military works. We visited the various 
battlefields of Inkerman, Redan, Malakoff, and Balaclava, 
and I learned more about the Crimean War than I would ever 
have learned at school. Picking up pieces of shell, buttons, 
regimental badges, brought the actuality of the war home to 
me. The painting I had seen of the famous charge of the 
Light Brigade lived as I stood on the field of Balaclava, and 
in my imagination I could see the whole thing happening. 
It was really thrilling. 

From Sevastopol we went south to Yalta, where we had 
Jetters of introduction to Princess Troubetskoy, who, with 
her family, gave us a warm welcome. They were anxious to go 
for a short trip on our yacht, so one morning they came on 
board and we set sail. Unfortunately, the breeze died away 
during the afternoon, and we lay becalmed about twelve miles 
from shore. Our guests had to be home that night, so it 
was eventually decided that they should be rowed ashore. 
The only boat we had suitable for the purpose was a mahogany 
gig. It had not been used for a long time, and the powerful 
sun had opened the seams, so that there was an unpleasant 
amount of leaking. We thought the water would soon close 
the seams, and with hope in our hearts embarked. The 
yacht could only spare two sailors, so the young Prince and I 
each took an oar, and off we started as the setting sun warned 
us of approaching darkness. Some of our passengers were of 
substantial weight, and we noted with alarm that the water 
trickled into the boat so rapidly that baling became necessary 
in a very few minutes. Before the yacht had faded into the 
increasing darkness two of our passengers were engaged in 
scooping up the unwelcome water, which, in spite of all 
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efforts, continued to gain. Unfortunately, we had with 
us only two balers, and the passengers took turns of short 
spells at the work, but still there was no doubt that they were 
unable to stem the incoming flow. We four rowed as fast as 
we could; it was evidently going to be a race, with the 
betting on the water. It was over our ankles and the shore 
was still far away. Handkerchicfs and pieces of clothing 
were used as mops in the apparently hopeless effort to win, 
but the increasing load forced the boat lower and lower in the 
water, and the rowing became very much harder, although we 
bent our backs to it. Every minute was of value; in the soft 
starlight we could see the dark shore, but it seemed a long 
way off. Our speed continued to decrease as the boat 
became more and more waterlogged. It is difficult to estimate 
distances at night; we thought the land was far away, when 
suddenly it loomed up almost on top of us, and with a feeling 
of relief we felt the sinking boat ground heavily on the sandy 
beach. It had been a close call; another mile perhaps would 
have given a different result, as the water had risen almost up 
to the thwarts. We were a bedragegled and tired but very 
grateful lot. Our passengers had taken the experience in a 
thoroughly sporting spirit, but I think they bade us farewell 
with a feeling of relief. As they disappeared in the dark 
forest, heading homeward, we, having emptied our boat, 
pushed off and rowed slowly back to the yacht. A light 
breeze had sprung up, so she had come part of the way 
to meet us. Mahogany boats are very smart to look at, but 
not altogether satisfactory when they are exposed to the 
heat of the sun and only used occasionally. We returned 
to Sevastopol, where the Consul very kindly invited me to 
stay with him for a month’s quail shooting, while the yacht 
returned to Therapia. 

One day I was out alone with my gun and was making my 
way through a swamp when a rail rose and I fired. To my 
horror and surprise, up jumped a boy, who screamed loudly 
and ran as fast as he could. He had been asleep in the grass 
and had evidently received a share of the shot. In vain I 
called out to him to stop. He rushed to where two men were 
working, and presumably told them that I had shot him on 
purpose. The men, armed with agricultural implements, 
came for me, and I decided that it was high time to make a 
hasty retreat. I was getting winded, and determined to save 
myself by a trick which I had used more than once when 
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poaching in Ireland. A deep drain gave the necessary 
opportunity, and I suddenly dropped into it and lay submerged 
with only my mouth above the slimy water. The men, 
in their excitement, had failed to note the place where I had 
disappeared ; they came within a few feet of me, but by luck 
crossed the ditch. For over an hour I lay in the ditch and 
then crawled out very carefully and surveyed the situation. 
There was no one in sight, so I made a long detour and eventu- 
ally reached Sevastopol and the Consul’s house and told my 
story ; and though we had a good laugh over the incident, 
he warned me that I had been in serious danger, as the in- 
habitants were none too friendly to English people. 

Ky One day I received a letter from my father telling me to 
make my way to Odessa, where he would be with the Rosalind ; 
so I left the Consul, who had been so kind to me, and took 
the steamer for Odessa. There I found that a Russian 
Count had arranged to go with us to a place where there was 
said to be wonderful woodcock shooting. He, with his friends, 
would furnish the provisions and servants; we, in return, 
would lend him the yacht and be his guests. We were a 
jolly party. The four Russians spoke English fluently, and 
supplied food such as I had never seen, and wines, too, of 
priceless vintage. For the first time I tasted mead ; it was 
over a hundred years old. Perhaps it was because my taste 
was not educated that I did not appreciate properly its rare 
quality. Where we went I do not remember very clearly 
(the wine is not responsible for this !), but I believe it was along 
the south bank of the Dnieper, or it may have been the Bug. 
All that I know is that it was east of Odessa and north of 
the Crimea, and that we had some very fine woodcock 
shooting ; also that we returned to our starting point after a 
most delightful trip. We then took the Rosalind back to 
Therapia. 

At this time we had been away from Ireland nearly a 
year and a half. Our lease of the old castle was almost 
ended, so it was decided that my mother should go back and 
settle up the affairs—sell what we did not want and pack and 
store the rest. I had been suffering a great deal with nose 
trouble, so it was thought advisable that I should accompany 
my mother and while at home see a good doctor. 

We sailed together on a cargo steamer called the Baron 
Clyde. We were the only passengers, and had a delightful 
trip, landing in Bristol about three weeks later, and from 
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there made our way to Broughall. I, of course, felt like a 
returning explorer, and took great pride in boring my unfor- 
tunate farmer friends with accounts of all the wonderful 
things I had seen. I had brought with me an explosive 
cigar which promised to produce some fun, and one day I 
gave it to a man when a group of farmers had gathered to hear 
my stories of foreign parts. No one present had ever seen 
a cigar before, so all eyes were turned with envy towards my 
friend, who with great care lit the deceptive creation. To 
my horror, he turned it towards his face each time he took a 
puff, and I was afraid the wretched thing would explode and 
damage his eyes, so I explained that cigars should always be 
held at arm’s length with the lighted end pointed away. 
Scarcely had he taken the new position than there was a loud 
explosion, a splutter of fireworks, an assorted variety of 
screams of terror, and everyone had bolted from the room. 
In the confusion I escaped, but I realised that explosive 
cigars are extremely dangerous and should be prohibited. 

The few weeks spent in Broughall were sadly busy ones. 
It meant that I should probably never see the wonderful 
old castle again, and when the auction was over and we drove 
away I felt thoroughly miserable. Broughall had really been 
the first act in my life, one that would have a direct influence 
on my future, and now the curtain had been rung down. I 
often wonder what my life would have been had we never seen 
the place. Everything would have been different. I should 
have been educated in England in the normal way, and 
would, without doubt, have failed in my examinations 
equally in the normal way. I had been put down, soon after 
birth, for the “ Rifles,’ but I feel sure I would never have 
got in; what, then, would have happened no one can tell ! 

From Broughall we went to my mother’s old home, 
Brougham Hall, where my old grandfather, Lord Brougham, 
glared viciously at me whenever we chanced to meet. I 
felt that I was not popular with him, and usually managed to 
keep out of his way—a fact that did not appear to cause him 
any noticeable regret. 

While at Brougham I was taken to Penrith, where the 
local doctor operated on me for polypus, did a thoroughly 
bad job, and caused me untold misery. In those days 
surgery was not what it is now, worse luck ! 

Our next move was to the home of my uncle, Horace 
Dugmore, at Parkstone, where we spent a delightful week, 
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and I bought Christmas presents and painting material at 
Bournemouth. Then we went to Liverpool and sailed on the 
Papayani steamer Agia Sofia, bound for Constantinople, a 
three weeks’ voyage, during which we made several stops to 
load and unload cargo. 

On our return to Constantinople it was decided that I 
should be sent toa French school at Kadi Kui, so that I might 
learn French. The idea was sound enough, but unfortunately 
the school, which was under the Fréres Chrétiens,was composed 
entirely of what are usually spoken of as the Levantines—that 
is to say, of all nationalities who happened to be living in 
the East and whose common language was a poor quality of 
Greek. The result was that I seldom heard French spoken 
except in class, and, to make matters worse, my particular 
master was English; consequently I did not become pro- 
ficient in French. How sincerely I hated that school, with its 
filthy sanitary arrangements, its lack of games and its deep- 
rooted objection to any healthy fighting, I dare not say, but 
the months I spent there were among the most unhappy of my 
life. The only bright spots were the rare week-end visits to 
Therapia, where the yachts were moored, and the friendship 
of a delightful Capuchin monk who was attached to the school. 
All my leisure time was spent with him and I always served 
at his five o’clock Mass. Seldom have I met a man of kinder 
or more fascinating nature, and he was remarkably clever 
with his hands. He made all his own clothes and was 
an expert carpenter. Many an hour I spent learning 
how to use tools and in helping him at his work. His 
influence on me was so strong that I considered seriously 
whether I should enter the priesthood. Subsequent events, 
however, changed the course of my life, and in December 
1885 I left the detestable French school with a feeling of joy, 
the memory of which remains with me to this day and is 
scarcely dulled by the forty-four years that have elapsed. 

With our two yachts we then set sail for Smyrna. 

At that time conditions in this interesting part of the 
world were very strange. Bandits terrorised the adjacent 
country, and the fact was brought to our notice on arrival by 
the gruesome sight of some half-dozen mutilated human heads 
displayed on the iron rails of a public building. We learned 
that the Turkish method of dealing with these rascals was 
most unsatisfactory. The British residents of the district 
had demanded that some action should be taken to keep these 
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gentry in subjection, and as a result a number of them were 
captured, tried, and sentenced to be deported to one of the 
near-by islands ; but in some mysterious way, connected, no 
doubt, with bribery, they invariably escaped, either before 
reaching their destination or soon after, and within a short 
time they were back at their trade, which consisted of cap- 
turing people and holding them to ransom, the amount of 
which varied, of course, with the means of the unfortunates. 
If the tirst demand met with no response, a second was sent, 
with the threat that if no attention was paid the next would be 
accompanied by one ear freshly cut from the prisoner; and 
if this produced no result a right hand or a head would follow. 
Naturally enough, the ransom was handed over in most 
cases before the ear arrived, but in some instances, when the 
money was not forthcoming, the prisoners were further 
mutilated or killed. As the peasants, being poor, were not 
molested, they were usually the tools or allies of the bandits, 
and acted as spies, or go-betweens, in return for their immu- 
nity from capture. The British residents therefore offered 
rewards for brigands’ heads unaccompanicd by bodies. The 
rewards were large enough to excite the cupidity of the under- 
paid—or should I say unpaid ?—Turkish soldiers and police, 
and even of some of the peasants, with the result that heads 
did come in as claims for the promised rewards. It was not 
altogether practical to demand actual proof that the head 
had belonged to a bandit, and I sometimes wondered whether 
the unfortunate but necessary expedient did not offer oppor- 
tunities of settling individual feuds, with comparative safety 
to the head collector. Be that as it may, the brigands found 
their work becoming less lucrative and far more dangerous ; 
and, incidentally, it may be remarked that many of those who 
brought in heads met with sudden death, as the gangs’ spies 
were fairly active. 

Reading of this state of affairs, people may exclaim, 
‘ What a terrible country to live in!” But if what the daily 
papers say is true, capturing inoffensive persons for ransom 
and killing them if the money is not paid is still an existing 
practice in countries even so highly civilised as the United 
States. 

But to return to other matters. Soon after Christmas 
I was sent to a French school in Smyrna, but not as a boarder, 
and it was far better than the one in Constantinople. After a 
month or so, to my great joy, with my younger brother I 
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went to an English school at Bournabat, a small village not 
far from Smyrna. Here I was very happy, as I was fond of 
Mr. Turrell, the master, and even though it meant leaving the 
yacht every morning soon after six o’clock and not returning 
till about seven in the evening, I enjoyed the change. 
Saturdays and Sundays were free and were spent on the 
yachts, and during the holidays we cruised about among the 
islands of Mytelene. Cos, Samos and others, and visited many 
of the interesting coast towns, such as Phocea and Tchesme. 
I used to take the Rosalind, with some of my school mates 
for crew, while my father took the Australia. 

During this period I used to devote a fair amount of time 
to painting, carefully saving my pocket-money so that I 
could buy oil colours. How well do I remember the thrill of 
doing my first picture! I had never seen anyone working in 
this medium, so had to rely entirely on a small book on How 
to Paint in Oil Colours. Two of my friends at school joined 
forces with me, and together we spent many very happy 
hours. To be an artist was now my main ambition—an 
ambition which was helped greatly by the events of the next 
vear or two. 

Towards the end of the summer of 1886 my father took the 
two yachts to the Island of Rhodes, leaving me with my 
brother at Bournabat. We took a more or less furnished 
room, got our own breakfasts and evening meals, and had 
midday dinner at the school. Life was very satisfactory in 
those days, and I Icarned how to get the best out of the very 
small amount of money allowed for our living expenses. 
Breakfast, consisting of dark bread and plenty of fruit, cost 
us about three cents (a penny-halfpenny) each, and supper, 
spaghetti or pilaf (rice with grease and meal sauce) and fruit, 
cost about twelve or fourteen cents each, and about three 
cents extra for wine. [I wonder what one would get for such 
small sums nowadays! Our day’s routine was as follows: 
I would rise at five o’clock, do my school work, and, if there was 
time, paint until eight ; have breakfast and get to school half 
an hour later; try vainly to learn my lessons, for I was pain- 
fully dull at book-work, and start school at nine. At four 
we went in for games till about five-thirty ; then I would paint, 
while my brother (who, though four years younger, was far 
cleverer than I) didhis “ prep.’’ Supper at seven, and early 
to bed. Sundays and Thursdays we always went to friends 
for evening dinner, and so the days passed. An earthquake 
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was our greatest excitement, but fortunately the house we 
were in contented itself with cracking, though not seriously. 
Once or twice brigands came into the village and carried off 
some unfortunate person, but otherwise there was not much 
to break the peaceful and happy existence. I fear that I 
learned more about painting than the three R’s, notwith- 
standing all the kindly endeavours of my poor master; and he 
really did make special efforts to get something into my pain- 
fully thick head. I simply could not learn from books, even 
though I did really try ; but unfortunately I suffered from 
constant headaches. These, I may say, continued until I 
was about thirty-five, when what was evidently the cause 
developed into acute sinus trouble, which very nearly finished 
me off, and I was saved only by the performance of a serious 
operation. This cured the headaches and made a different 
man of me. But I am anticipating, and must keep to the 
proper sequence of events. 

Our Christmas holidays (1886) were spent in Rhodes. 
Here my elder brother and I thought we would seek excite- 
ment in breaking the law and doing some excavating. We 
got acouple of mules, on which we concealed spades and picks, 
and started off to a lonely district some distance from the 
old town. As we had nothing to guide us in our quest, we 
examined the rugged, bare country in a haphazard way, sound- 
ing carefully with our picks. Eventually the ground gave 
forth a hollow sound, and with hope in our hearts we com- 
menced to dig. It was hard work, and slow, as one of us had 
to keep a constant look-out for any unwelcome visitors. 
To have been caught would have involved us in serious 
trouble with the authorities, as all excavating was strictly 
prohibited. After an hour or two of strenuous effort we came 
to a hollow space several feet below the surface. Our excite- 
ment knew no bounds when we discovered two large earthen 
jars, which unfortunately we did not dare remove as we 
had no way of concealing them. But after a careful examin- 
ation of the ancient tomb we found four or five small jars, 
two of which were unbroken, also a copper mirror and some 
earthenware lamps ; but to our disappointment we found no 
coins. Having hidden our treasures very carefully and 
replaced the broken earth, we continued our search. After a 
while another tomb was discovered, but everything it contained 
was badly broken. Then late in the afternoon still another 
tomb was found, but, just as we were about to investigate 
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the cavity, voices reached us. Three men were seen to 
be approaching more or less in our direction. The situation 
was serious and demanded immediate action, and the only 
action possible was the quick refilling of the grave, which was 
done with feverish speed. Fortunately our unwelcome 
visitors were concealed by a rise in the low hills, and by the 
time they came into view we were seated on a rock a few 
yards from the recently disturbed ground eating bread and 
figs. It had been a close call, and as the men came within 
speaking distance we leisurely mounted our mules and rode 
away, passing within thirty or forty feet of the trio. Once 
we were out of their sight we urged the mules to their best 
speed and eventually got back to the yachts, registering a vow 
not to indulge in further illegal excavating. Our efforts 
had been more exciting than healthy. 

During the holidays a Turkish friend of ours suggested 
that he would like to take us to visit the famous Ali Bey, the 
man who for years had defied the Sultan and carried on mining 
operations contrary to the law and religion of the land. Good 
shooting was to be found in Ali Bey’s country, and a warm 
welcome was assured us. Accordingly we took the Rosalind 
to Marmorice, a wonderful land-locked harbour on the 
coast opposite Rhodes. From there we proceeded in one of 
our boats, my brother and I doing the rowing when there 
was not enough wind for sailing. About a day’s Journey 
up a beautiful river and through a large lake brought 
us to our destination, where, true to our friend’s promise, 
we were made welcome by the fine old man, who wore the 
flowing robes of the country, and we enjoyed true Turkish 
hospitality. 

In regard to food the hospitality was well-nigh over- 
whelming. Never had I seen such wonderful meals. About 
fifteen courses we were expected to consume. We sat, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country, on cushions, cross-legged, 
round a large table scarcely a foot in height. Our napkins 
were discs of thin bread nearly two feet in diameter. Our 
host pointed with pride to his English cutlery, a thing scarcely 
known in this country away from tourist-infected places. We 
were hungry after our long day’s row, and foolishly ate freely 
of the first three courses, ignorant of what was to follow. By 
the time the sixth course arrived our capacity for food was 
well-nigh exhausted; but one cannot refuse to partake of 
whatever is offered in a Turkish home. It would show 
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distrust, a fear of poison. So we gasped for breath, found our 
squatting position becoming more and more uncomfortable, 
and continued to force the various strange dishes into our 
unfortunate insides. By the time the last course arrived our 
condition had become serious. I know that I felt sure that 
I should burst. But youth is elastic—up to a certain point— 
and at last that prolonged meal came to an end and we sub- 
sided on the numerous cushions, utterly exhausted. Our 
lesson had been learned and we were more careful at future 
meals. 

The shooting proved disappointing ; wild boars refused to 
offer themselves as sacrifices to our sporting desires, and we 
only got woodcock, snipe, and duck, but had a delightful trip 
and enjoyed a certain feeling of satisfaction when informed 
that we were the first English people to come into that part 
of the country. We were told by our friend from Rhodes, who 
had of course accompanied us, that the Sultan had sent troops 
many times to subdue the freedom-loving Ali Bey, but 
always without success, owing to the conformation of the land. 
Only by means of a narrow pass through otherwise impassable 
mountains could anyone approach from the land side, and it 
required but a handful of men to hold this narrow defile. 
On the water side there was only the river, which ran through 
a great marsh, as impassable as the mountains themselves. 
This river was commanded by a high rugged rock from which 
large stones could be rolled on to any approaching boat, so 
that the Bey felt himself secure against all attacks, and con- 
tinued his mining operations with great profit to himself and 
practically no risk. The Sultan finally offered to make peace 
and presented Ali with a wife ; by accepting the lady he was 
bound by the code of honour of the country to behave himself, 
which he did (more or less), as he had accumulated all the 
money he required. 

My younger brother and I returned to school at Bournabat 
at the end of the holidays, and a little later the two yachts 
were taken to the beautiful island of Corfu. There the 
Rosalind was left, and the family went on in the Australia to 
Castellamare di Stabia, on the south side of the Bay of Naples. 
When the Easter holidays were approaching a number of my 
school friends and I planned a shooting trip into the mountains 
back of Smyrna, but the day before we were to start I received 
a telegram from my father telling me to take the first steamer 
to Naples. As this boat left in three days I had to see my 
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companions start without me on their trip, with envy in my 
heart. It is strange how fortune, or fate, whatever you may 
call it, works out our affairs. My friends were all captured 
by brigands. One was killed and the others had to pay large 
ransoms. My usual good luck had saved me from a disastrous 
experience, 


CHAPTER IV 


ON arriving at Castellamare I found the family living in a 
comfortable house, or rather in a “ flat,’ not far from the 
beautiful Bosco Reale—the King’s Woods. My father, 
however, had gone to England, also my elder brother, who 
was getting ready for his Army examination. I decided to 
study painting seriously, and entered the Instituto di Belle 
Arti in Naples, and worked there during the mornings, while 
three afternoons each week were spent with the painter 
Don Ciro Denza (brother of the music composer). During 
the summer weather, when the Belle Arti was closed, the 
mornings were spent chiefly in going down to the harbour 
where the yachts were anchored and enjoying the marvellous 
bathing. 

My youngest brother, who had come on board the 
Rosalind in Dublin when he was but a few months old, had 
never slept on shore until he came to Castellamare, and it was 
strange to find that he knew no shore terms. To go for a walk 
was, in his parlance, to “‘ go ashore,”’ and he used to ask, much 
to our amusement, “‘ May I go ashore on board the yacht ? ”’ 
Windows were “ skylights.”” To tie anything, or even button 
up his clothes, was to “‘ make fast ’’: quite a nautical child in 
fact, and a healthy one too, for he had never been ill, not even 
with the ordinary children’s troubles. As we were living so 
close to Vesuvius and Pompeii we had many opportunities of 
visiting these two wonderful sights. I always think of them 
as perhaps the most interesting places in the world : the one 
a natural phenomenon, the other a reminder of how little 
change had taken place in certain customs and forms of 
living since the beginning of the Christian era. 

During the late summer of 1887 I received a letter from 
my father saying that he was off to South Africa, where there 
was a fight going on, and that I was to go to Corfu and bring 
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the Rosalind back to Castellamare. Truth to tell, the task 
appalled me, for I knew little or nothing of navigation, and 
yet, in spite of my fear, I was very much excited at the prospect 
of what, to me, a lad of sixteen, was a great adventure. The 
distance to be covered between Corfu and Castellamare was 
about five hundred miles, quite a long journey for my first 
attempt. I was given barely enough money for the under- 
taking ; with strict economy I could pay my fare third-class 
to Corfu, va Brindisi, hire four ordinary Greek sailors and get 
food enough for a week or so; there was, however, nothing to 
spare for emergencies. 

Youth seldom looks ahead for trouble; if it is healthy 
it is optimistic, and so it was that I started on the mad trip 
(as I look back on it I realise how mad it really was) full of 
hope, but with a slight sinking feeling in my heart. In due 
course I reached Corfu, reported myself to the British Consul, 
who looked much surprised when I told him what I had to do, 
went on board the yacht, and discovered that she had been 
left moored stem and stern with all rigging standing, even 
the running gear and sails (in covers, of course). The masts 
were twisted by the intense sun and the ropes were in bad 
condition; so also were the sails, as I found when later I had 
a chance to examine them. 

Time was money, so I hurried forward with my preparations, 
engaged four Greek sailors who could not speak English, took 
on board water and such simple food as I should require, 
chiefly spaghetti, bread, and fruit, and got under way. Even 
though my knees shook slightly in fear I held my head high, 
for I felt proud of my command. But I prayed for fine 
weather, as I dreaded to think what would happen if we struck 
a gale. With scarcely a sound rope on board, the prospects 
were somewhat dismal. After leaving the harbour I headed 
for the Greek or Albanian coast (I forget which), and anchored 
for the night. There I conceived the idea of buying some 
tobacco, which was very cheap, and taking it to Italy, where 
I hoped to smuggle it ashore and dispose of it at a considerable 
profit. 

Early the following morning we set sail for Italy. The 
Adriatic had to be crossed, and it is a treacherous sea, where 
storms develop with astonishing suddenness and with the 
accompaniment of a bad sea. All day the breeze was light 
and shifty and we did not make much headway, but late in 
the evening a strong westerly wind began which increased 
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to gale force before midnight. For me it was unfortunate 
that it was a direct head wind, as it meant tacking and thereby 
adding greatly to my difficulties in navigating. It would have 
been easy enough to set a course for the southernmost point 
of Italy and sail towards it with a fair wind. Tacking was 
altogether a different proposition, which involved most 
careful calculations, for I was working entirely by dead 
reckoning. My only instruments were a pair of compasses, 
parallel ruler, a chart, and, of course, the ship’s compass. 
I had to keep track of each tack and allow for drift. This I 
plotted on the chart; then there was the serious difficulty 
caused by the rotten condition of both sails and gear, so 
canvas had to be shortened, and even then I dared not let 
the sails fill properly for fear that they would carry away. 
Needless to say, I got no sleep eitherthat night or the following 
day until late in the afternoon, when the wind changed to the 
north and increased in strength. Knowing approximately 
where I was, a course was set for Cape Spartivento (I think), 
which I hoped to reach by dawn. At midnight I was again on 
deck, nervously watching for the lighthouse. Shortly before 
dawn, to my great relief, that longed-for beam of light came 
into view directly ahead. We were scarcely a mile out of our 
course, which shows that the good Lord watched over the 
foolhardy. 

On entering the Straits of Messina we struck a terrific 
gale blowing directly in our teeth; with the current against 
us as well it was all we could do to beat our way to the har- 
bour of Messina, a welcome shelter for our poor old wind- 
buffeted craft. For two days we lay there waiting for the 
weather to change. At last on the third morning we 
were able to leave with a very light head _ breeze. 
With all sail set we slowly made our way up the Straits. 
The day was perfect, and I felt that my troubles were over ; 
only about one hundred and seventy miles lay between us and 
our destination—an easy day’s sail under suitable conditions. 
Everything seemed to be going well, so I went below to eat 
my dinner of spaghetti. Suddenly, looking up through the 
open skylight, I saw the sky blotted out by a grey-green 
mountain which was apparently right on top of us. Il 
rushed on deck, to find the wind had died down completely and 
the current was driving us on to the rocks of Scylla. There 
was not a moment to lose. Ten minutes more and we would 
have been ashore. A boat was lowered with the utmost 
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speed and manned by the whole crew (of four), who, with a 
light hawser attached, commenced to tow the apparently 
doomed yacht. For two hours they worked like heroes, 
sometimes gaining a few yards, sometimes not even holding 
their own against the uncertain current, which seemed to 
take us first one way and then another. At last, after end- 
less anxiety, a saving breeze came, lightly at first, then gradu- 
ally increasing in strength until we were able to hoist the 
boat on the davits and proceed under our own sail, and before 
long we had cleared the Straits ; and the following morning, 
with a feeling of exultation, I gave the order to drop anchor 
in the harbour of Castellamare. Incidentally, I may remark 
that I did manage to smuggle my tobacco ashore, a few pounds 
at a time, and disposed of it to good advantage, and bought 
painting material with the proceeds. 

The following spring I went to Rome and took a short 
course of instruction under an American painter named 
Dwight Benton; and soon after my return my mother left 
for England to put one of my brothers into the Navy, or at 
least have him coached for the exam. Thus the family 
gradually decreased and there were only four of us left— 
myself, a sister two years my junior, and the two still younger 
brothers. Our lease of the Villa Longobardo flat expired 
shortly after this, and I had to look for another house and move 
the family. It was a delightful place that I found, with 
a superb view of the Bay of Naples with Vesuvius forming 
one side of the picture. 

The custom of having the barber come at regular 
intervals to the house led to a rather amusing incident. 
It happened that he arrived one day when I was out, 
so my youngest brother took my place and had his hair cut. 
My mother could never bring herself to the point of sacrificing 
his long golden locks; it meant giving up his babyhood. 
When she received a photograph of the young rascal with 
closely-cropped head she was frightfully upset. Still, I felt 
that it had been a lucky mistake, otherwise the poor boy 
would have been hampered with long hair for several years to 
come. 

About this time I received instructions from my father 
to sell the larger of our two yachts, the Australia, and this, 
after some difficulty, I succeeded in doing to the Duke of 
Moliterno, who gave in part payment his thirty-ton cutter 
called the Cigno, a racing yacht of good sailing ability. I 
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immediately entered her in all the regattas and had the good 
fortune to win a number of races. It was then that I 
saw for the first and only time the Emperor William of 
Germany, who visited Castellamare on the occasion of the 
launching of Italy’s greatest battleship, the Re Umberto. 

Our next excitement was an epidemic of cholera which 
broke out very suddenly. I was faced with the problem of 
staying in the place, and so risk contracting the dread disease, 
or of going on the yacht and moving away. Lack of money 
made it necessary to remain where we were, and so we lived 
through a dreary period of constant funerals and mourning, 
without harm coming to us. I believe we owed our safety 
to the fact that we ate no fruit except what we picked directly 
from the trees, and we ate no fish. Shortly before the end of 
the year 1888 we got word that my father was coming, and 
that he and I were to start as soon as possible on the Rosalind 
for the United States, while the rest of the family was to go 
to England with a governess. Another great adventure 
loomed up for me, and I was highly excited and entered with 
enthusiasm on my task of preparing the yacht for the long 
trip across the Atlantic. She had to be resheathed, for the 
copper was in bad condition, so I made a deal with a firm 
to take the copper, which was of considerable value as metal, 
and pay only a small sum to have yellow metal sheathing 
to replace the copper. New running gear had to be bought 
and fitted. The spinnaker was converted into a square sail, 
as we hoped to carry a fair trade wind most of the way across, 
and a spinnaker could not be used in the large Atlantic 
rollers. Additional water must be arranged for, as our tanks 
only carried three tons. I therefore had two large casks 
built into the saloon, so that their weight when full would 
not disturb the trim of the yacht. Four Italian sailors 
were engaged at one pound each per week, and they fed them- 
selves. (It is interesting to compare this wage with what 
men receive to-day.) A navigator, of sorts, was found, who 
had sailed across the Atlantic on square-rigged ships. What 
he knew about handling a fore-and-aft schooner yacht was 
very close to a minus quantity, so I was duly appointed sailing 
master, to my great delight and satisfaction. 

It was early in January 1889 that, with all preparations 
completed, we started on our long westward journey in the 
tiny vessel. How small she was (14 feet beam and 78 feet 
length) I did not appreciate until we were in the middle of the 
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great Atlantic with the mighty waves hundreds of yards 
apart. One morning, on our way to Gibraltar, when it was 
absolutely calm, we suddenly saw to the south a range of 
mountains of considerable height. As we were supposed to be 
several hundred miles from the northern coast of Africa the 
sight of these mountains was most disconcerting, as it seemed 
to prove that we were far off our course. Charts and compass 
were examined, but the mystery remained unsolved, when, 
without a moment’s warning, the ghostly mountains vanished. 
Evidently it was nothing but a strange mirage, and we con- 
tinued on our way with a noticeable feeling of relief. 

At Gibraltar we picked up an Irish farmer named Brock. 
He had come from our place in Ireland at my father’s request 
to accompany us to Florida, where we intended, or at least 
thought we intended, to go in for orange-growing. It is 
strange how people will try to go in for the very things to 
which they are least suited. My father was a soldier by 
training and instinct, a writer of considerable ability, and 
devoted to music. Therefore he took to yachting, yet he 
could not handle even a dinghy; and now he meditated 
becoming an orange-grower, though he did not know the least 
thing about it. A two or three days’ stop in Gibraltar and 
once more we headed westward, arriving in due course at 
Madcira, where we counted on getting in our food supplies. 
During my spare time I explored parts of the country near 
Funchal and made a number of photographs. I had learned 
to use the camera while at Castellamare. Dry plates had but 
recently supplanted the old troublesome wet plates, and 
cameras, crude and cumbersome, were being made to take the 
new plates. About this time the iris diaphragm came into 
being, but lenses were slow and shutters such as we now use 
were not even dreamed of. The good old reliable albumen 
paper was employed for general use How good it was is 
proved by prints which I made in those days and which are 
now, after over forty years, as good as new. 

Between photography, securing food supplies, getting 
water on board, and buying one of the local boats, which with 
their two deep bilge keels are so well adapted to landing on 
rough wave-beaten shores, the few days passed only too 
quickly, and at last, on February Ist, we left the little pierless 
harbour, and with full sail set started on the greatest adventure 
I had ever known. According to plan, we made our way in a 
south-westerly direction to about latitude 14°, and had not 
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been out more than a day or two when we picked up the trade 
wind which, at that time of the year, blew from the east. 
The sea being heavy, we lowered the mainsail, as with the 
following wind the heavy boom swung about in a dangerous 
way when the little vessel rolled and yawed in the mountainous 
waves. The square sail I had contrived proved of the utmost 
value. It required scarcely any attention and carried us along 
at fair speed. Our highest day’s run was two hundred and 
fifty-five miles, which was good going. 

Only once during the run did the wind fail us. For 
nearly twenty-four hours not a breath disturbed the surface 
of the oily swell, and to save the sails from being beaten to 
pieces by the continuous rolling they were all lowered and the 
awning put up to protect us from the intense heat of the sun, 
which made the pitch boil in the deck seams. The water 
was so alluring that I could not resist the temptation to 
take a swim, so, climbing out on the end of the bowsprit, I 
dived in; and as I rose to the surface my foot splashed the 
water, and I felt sure that a shark was after me ; with speed 
inspired by fear I made for the main channels, and I feel 
sure that no one ever left the water with greater speed than I 
did. We had several times seen sharks astern of the yacht, 
and I determined never again to try bathing in mid-Atlantic ; 
once was quite enough. It is a curious thing that, even 
though a vessel 1s becalmed, she always continues to move 
slowly forward, and it was for that reason I had chosen the 
bowsprit as my point of departure. Needless to say, I was 
glad that I had done so. One day when we were dancing 
along over the deep blue sea Brock came to me and wanted to 
know “ how the divil we managed to find our way, as he 
had seen no mileposts or other indications of how we should 
go,’ so I explained some of the rudiments of navigation. 
I was at that time being given a course of instruction in the 
use of the sextant, so that I could work out our position with 
more or less—generally less—accuracy. 

Our trip across the Atlantic was strangely devoid of 
incident or excitement ; we saw but one vessel, a magnificent 
four-masted full-rigged ship with every sail set heading 
north with the wind on her beam. It was a wonderful sight, 
and I wondered what she thought of our tiny craft, which 
must have looked particularly small in that vast expanse of 
gigantic rollers. It was like sailing among mountains. For 
minutes we would remain down in the deep blue valleys with 
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high peaks surrounding us, then gradually we came up higher 
and higher till the horizon was below us beyond the endless 
foam-spattered valleys. It was all very wonderful, but yet 
somewhat monotonous, for the journey was long—not far from 
five thousand miles, if Iremember correctly, and twenty-eight 
days passed before we at last sighted the mountains of 
Jamaica ; we had passed north of the island of Guadeloupe, but 
not within sight of it. 

On the afternoon of the last day of February we sailed 
quietly into the historic anchorage of Port Royal, a place 
whose very name suggested all the romance of buccaneers, 
slave-ships, and great frigates, with guns in countless numbers 
protruding from their black-and-white sides. But for me the 
past with all its gory glory was less interesting than the 
present, and I lost no time, after we had come to anchor and 
been visited by the much surprised port officials, in going 
ashore ; and once on terra firma (which did not seem at all 
firm to me, but would insist on rolling about) I lost still less 
time in making my way to the market-place, where I bought 
large baskets of strange-looking fruits, most of which were 
entirely new to me: creamy custard apples, gummy star 
apples, mangoes, bananas, and many others, not forgetting 
fresh green cocoa-nuts. With my purchases carried on the 
heads of smiling darkies I returned to the yacht, there to 
gorge myself with the fresh and varied fruit. That I ate too 
much need scarcely be suggested, and the following day I 
paid the price and felt very much the worse for tropical fruit. 

Jamaica gave me my first experience of the tropics, and 
most of my time was spent in enjoying the luxuriant vege- 
tation in the country back of Kingston. Port Royal itself 
proved somewhat dull, in spite of the hospitality of the naval 
people, and was interesting only on account of its history. 
The strange scenes that had been enacted in and about this 
sandspit seemed very remote, and it required a great deal of 
imagination to visualise the past. I do not remember how 
long we remained in Port Royal, but I know that I was 
glad when my father suggested that we go to the northern 
side of the island, which was cooler and far more beautiful ; 
but I was somewhat dismayed when he informed me that he 
was discharging the navigator and that henceforth I was to 
take his place. It was a serious responsibility, and one for 
which I had not had sufficient training. Towever, there was 
no escape, so I did the best I could to look cheerful. 
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The first place we visited was Port Antonio, which in 
those days was a very small town, or rather village. The 
country was wonderfully beautiful, and I enjoyed to the 
utmost the tramps through the forest-covered hills. From 
Port Antonio we moved west along the coast, stopping at the 
more interesting places, and then from Montego we started 
for Little Cayman Island, a distance of about one hundred 
and fifty miles; apparently an easy run, but the islands are 
very small and scarecly more than a few feet above sea level, 
consequently very inconspicuous. The wind was light and 
variable and we moved slowly, and in time covered the one 
hundred and fifty miles; but not an island could I find. 
Something had gone wrong with my calculations, and I was 
literally at sea, but where, I could not discover. It is one 
thing to make a mistake when in search of a large body of 
land, but quite another when the land occupies so small a 
place in the seascape that to see it one must be within a 
very few miles. Anyhow, the sad fact was presented to 
my frightened self that I was lost, or, rather, that the islands 
were lost, and of course I dared not tell my father or things 
would have fared badly with me. He was intolerant of 
mistakes. 

No one can imagine what I suffered, and how many times I 
went over and over those wretched bewildering figures. At 
last, shortly before noon, on the second or third day, I forget 
which, I discovered the cause of all the trouble—a minus sign 
had been used where a plus sign would have been more appro- 
priate, or vice versa. The sun was shining and it was nearing 
the noon hour, and I can remember well how nervously I 
waited for that sun to reach its zenith. At last the desired 
moment came, and I was able to work out my position with 
reasonable accuracy. Then with joy in my weary heart I set 
the course for those elusive islands and started merrily on my 
way, with the log astern to give me the distance. Evening 
came and still no sign of our objective, yet I believed that we 
must be fairly near. Then the wind dropped to a very gentle 
breeze and we moved along with little more than steering way. 
Needless to say, I did not go to sleep but kept the glasses glued 
to the horizon. Midnight came and still no island appeared. 
Then an hour or so later I noted a change in the movement of 
the water. It became quieter, so I immediately hove-to and 
waited for dawn. The water was too deep for soundings, so 
there was nothing to do but wait and hope for the best. 
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With the first glimpse of dawn I suddenly discovered that 
within a few hundred yards lay the dark line of the island 
of Little Cayman directly in front of us; half an hour more and 
we would have been ashore. The relief was so great that I 
felt like shouting with joy. When my father came on deck 
we were safely anchored in the little harbour, and I was about 
the happiest fellow in the world. We landed after breakfast, 
to find a curious little colony of the tallest and finest-looking 
English people I have ever seen. Few of the men were under 
six foot, and everyone looked the picture of health. There 
was no doctor in the place and apparently none was needed. 
One woman had toothache badly, and wanted my father to 
act the part of dentist. The origin of this small colony is 
somewhat obscure, but probably it was connected more or 
less directly with a pirate ship ; whether unwanted prisoners 
were landed there or members of the pirate crew, or even 
an undesirable captain and his wife, or a shipwrecked party, 
history does not relate; but whoever they were who first 
settled there in that well isolated spot, they must have been 
of good stock if one can judge by their descendants. We 
were received with the kindest hospitality and remained for 
two days, and then went to Great Cayman, about fifty miles 
further west. 

From Great Cayman we sailed for Spanish Honduras, and 
without mishap landed at Trujillo, a quaint place, but not 
over-interesting. I was struck by the gorgeous uniforms of 
the Army officers, which were in marked contrast to those 
of the ill-clad, slopperty, bare-footed privates. Another 
interesting thing was the money. Instead of being minted 
coin of uniform shape and size, the silver was cut crudely 
into almost anything but circles or squares, and roughly 
stamped with a somewhat uncertain design, seldom complete 
and never really legible. 

We had taken with us from Jamaica an Englishman who 
had wanted to get to Trujillo, and he suggested that we go 
for a shooting trip along the coast of Honduras to a place 
that he knew of; so off we went, and eventually dropped 
anchor off the mouth of a small river. My father decided to 
remain on board, while Brock and our friend, whose name I 
forget, so I'll call him X, and I, started off in one of our boats, 
armed with guns and rifles ; but unfortunately we took no food, 
as X told us we should find several Englishmen in charge of 
dredging operations in a lake some miles up the river. It 





The reticulated giraffe, taking his noonday drink. Only by spreading 
his front legs apart can he reach the water. 
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turned out, however, that the river was so shallow that we 
could not reach the lake. Many times we got stuck in the 
mud, and on more than one occasion were nearly upset by 
large alligators or cayman, which tried to pass under our 
Keel. Of game we saw none, not even a parrot, and night 
found us tired, hungry, and thoroughly disappointed. With 
boyish imagination I had believed all tropical places to be 
alive with birds and game; instead of which they are more than 
likely to be absolutely lacking in any of the larger living 
creatures. 

Night came with tropical suddenness, and we landed, 
made a small fire, and settled down to sleep and dream of 
the fleshpots of Egypt—a hard thing to do when you have that 
hollow feeling inside. I seemed to be nothing but inside, 
so great was the void. That was a long night and a miserable 
one, as to add to our troubles mosquitoes were fairly bad ; 
but at last morning came and we decided that food was the 
all-important question. Each of us, armed for anything we 
might meet, started in a different direction, with the under- 
standing that we should return as soon as anything edible had 
been secured, but, anyhow, not later than one hour hence. 
The net result of the foraging was one iguana, one carrion 
bird of the crow family, and three unripe plantains. It was 
not much either in quality or quantity. We knew that people 
ate iguanas, in spite of their repulsive appearance, but none 
of us would touch the great lizard ; so we made a fire and, 
impaling the strange creature on a forked stick, proceeded 
to roast it. The plantains also were cooked. The bird was 
discarded. Hunger is said to be the finest sauce in the world, 
and that meal was devoured with the utmost relish and 
iguanas voted the best of food, even by Brock the Irishman, 
who had sworn that he “‘ wouldn’t be seen dead ating the 
damned thing.” 

With our belts somewhat tighter we started down river, 
but found that the water was even lower than on the previous 
day, and we had the utmost difficulty in making any headway. 
By late evening we were still several miles from the yacht and 
were too tired to continue, especially as we discovered a small 
house on a knoll not far from the river. This house proved to 
be empty of human beings, but contained some old rusty 
wire spring beds. This, we thought at the time, was good 
luck. The question of food was not solved by the house, and 
the only available supply was on the top of a tall cocoa-nut 
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tree, where a large bunch of green nuts hung far above our 
reach. The sight of those nuts made our mouths water, 
but how to obtain them was a difficult problem. None of us 
could climb the tree, and we had no axe with which to cut it 
down. Having debated the question, we decided to try 
what a rifle-shot would do, and after several attempts finally 
succeeded in bringing down one entire cluster of green nuts, 
whose jelly-like meat put an end to the pangs of hunger. We 
then settled down for what we fondly imagined would be a 
good night’s sleep, and even blessed the people for having 
abandoned the house, wondering at the same time what had 
caused them to do so. It was not long before we discovered 
the reason. 

About an hour after we had sought the questionable 
comforts of the rusty spring beds the gentle singing of a few 
mosquitoes broke the stillness of the hot tropical night. 
These were the advance guard of the greatest army of these 
pests that I have ever seen, felt, or heard. They came in their 
tens of thousands, and, like ourselves, they were all hungry 
to the point of desperation, and launched their attack with a 
persistence I have never seen equalled. Sleep was out of 
the question—living very nearly so. We used up all our supply 
of tobacco without effect ; sweating, swearing, swatting was 
the order of the night. In desperation we plunged into the 
turbid waters of the river, disregarding sharks and alligators 
and such small fry; but the water only made the irritation 
of our skins become more violent. That night was a night- 
mare, and we discovered—yes, without any possible argument 
—why the nice little house had been abandoned. Morning 
came at last after what had seemed like thousands of hours 
of torture. We tried, in vain, to smile when we looked at 
each other, for our faces were swollen beyond any semblance 
of human beings ; eyes, burning like fire, were scarcely visible ; 
lips great purple puffs of flesh, distended so that they were 
immovable—we were wrecks of ourselves, feverish and utterly 
miserable. Painfully we made our way to the yacht, a sadder 
and wiser trio. X, who we felt was responsible for our misery, 
was about as popular as a long-dead cat, and when we 
returned to Trujillo we landed him without regret. 

Our next move was on May 22nd, when fate and the sea- 
breeze of the Caribbean Sea took us into the harbour of 
Coxwain’s Hole, the chief and only town of Ruatan, one of 
the Bay Islands. There was nothing in any way exciting 
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connected with our arrival, and we little dreamed what was 
in store for us. | 

The arrival of a British yacht in the harbour produced 
quite a little stir among the inhabitants of the sleepy town, 
for scarcely anyone knew what a yacht signified. We had 
difficulty in assuring the authorities that we were not a vessel 
of war, nor were we a trader, and it was with decided sus- 
picion that we were recorded as a pleasure ship. Now it so 
happened that the second day following our arrival was the 
birthday of Queen Victoria, and we, to celebrate the day, 
dressed the ship, gave a reception on board to the Com- 
mandante and his staff, and also fired a royal salute in honour 
of Her Gracious Majesty. This seemed to us an incident of 
but little moment, but combined with the fact that we had on 
board a collection of some fifty-eight rifles and guns, we 
greatly disturbed the peace of mind of the powers that were, 
and incidentally, it may be added, the peace of mind of those 
Same powers was always in a very unpeaceful condition. If 
they had had a conscience among them, one would be perhaps 
tempted to say that it was disturbed by the fear that the 
people might, if they could ever screw up their faint courage, 
resent the outrageous oppression which kept them in con- 
tinual poverty and practical slavery while the powers stored 
up their ill-gotten treasures against the time their terms of 
office must cease, quite according to the approved custom of 
our day. 

Of course, we had no idea what was passing in the peculiar 
minds of the authorities when, a few days later, we decided to 
leave for Belize. The last day of our stay passed off quietly 
enough. The only facts to show that all was not quite as 
quiet as it seemed was a not unusual suggestion which passed 
in low murmurs among the people that a rebellion was hatch- 
ing, and later in the day an officer of the Honduras Army 
(save the mark !) suddenly chartered a small schooner and left 
with the very unusual indication of being in a hurry. Later 
we discovered that he had gone to obtain troops. Our 
collection of firearms had scared the powers, who felt sure we 
were on hand with evil intentions. 

I went out shooting in the morning, and later in the after- 
noon we took fresh provisions aboard. Our plan was to leave 
when the land-breeze sprang up, as it always did about 
eight or nine o’clock at night, so, knowing that I would be up 
most of the night, as I was doing the navigating, I lay down 
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about seven o’clock for a short sleep while my father went 
ashore to get our papers. At eight-thirty I was awakened by 
a lot of shouting in the town. Evidently something exciting 
was taking place. For an hour or more this continued, and I 
began to wonder where my father might be, and whether he 
was in any way associated with the disturbance. Finally, to 
satisfy my curiosity, I determined to go ashore and investigate. 
So, taking with me the Irishman,we rowed towards the landing. 
We had not proceeded far, when out of the deepening darkness 
rang a challenge which, translated from the Spanish. signified, 
“Halt, or Pll fire!’ and, suiting the action to the word, the 
owner of the voice fired at us. 

We backed away, thinking that this was a case which 
fully justified our considering discretion to be the better part 
of valour. Our surprise may well be imagined when without 
further warning a tongue of fire sputtered in the darkness 
from the fort above the town, a sharp singing close over our 
heads, and the deep boom of the cannon all happened in 
rapid succession ; and yet we did not know what it all meant, 
except that evidently we were not particularly welcome in the 
town of Coxswain’s Hole. A second cannon-shot from the 
fort emphasised the fact, and we promptly took the hint and 
beat a unanimous retreat to the yacht. Apparently the 
cannon-shots were the signal for greater activity among the 
inhabitants ; shot after shot rang out, and soon it appeared 
as though the entire town was engaged in battle. All the 
excitement proved too much for our Italian crew, who, as we 
came aboard, were in the act of making good their escape in 
one of the yacht’s boats, There was no time for gentle 
arguments, so I promptly drew a revolver and ordered them 
to return at once. Seeing that I really meant business, they 
reluctantly scrambled on board, when I sent them down to 
the forecastle and fastened down the hatch. Things were 
getting more and more lively ashore. After a brief con- 
sultation the Irishman and I decided to prepare for probable 
trouble, as there was no telling what these half-breed Spaniards 
might do when once the fire-water got properly into their 
heads. With as much haste as possible we selected about 
two dozen rifles and shotguns, which we loaded and laid along 
the deck with their respective ammunition conveniently 
arranged. By this means we felt that the two of us could do 
some pretty effective work by picking up each weapon in turn 
without having to lose time in reloading. 
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The next step, after extinguishing all lights, was to load 
up four saluting guns with heavy charges of buckshot, which 
at close range would prove very deadly. The fifth gun was 
an old bronze one that we had secured in Jamaica. Un- 
fortunately it was unmounted. As it was much larger than 
the other four it seemed a shame not to have it ready. The 
only possible carriage was a combination of some bags of 
sand which we always kept on hand for scrubbing decks. So, 
taking two of these, we placed the gun in position with proper 
lashings. Just what would have happened had it been fired 
I would not dare to think, and, anyhow, at that time there was 
little opportunity for any conjectural thoughts. 

Scarcely had we finished our preparations and taken up 
our respective stands at the bow and stern, when shots began 
to drop around us in a decidedly uncomfortable way. The 
sharp splashes as the bullets struck the water began to get on 
my nerves, and I longed to take an active part in the shooting ; 
being potted at is really no fun at all when one cannot return 
the compliment, and yet, notwithstanding the earnest be- 
seeching of the Irishman, who, like myself, was spoiling for a 
fight, I did not dare open fire when I knew nothing of the 
position in which my father might be. Once when a shot 
actually splashed water against the side of the yacht I almost 
lost my self-control, and had it not been that at almost the 
same moment I heard voices on shore giving orders to man a 
boat, I think I would have used the powers’ wooden house for 
a target. But my attention was directed towards the boat 
which presently loomed in sight. It was a large boat, con- 
taining, so far as I could judge, fifteen or twenty men. I 
waited until they were within about fifty yards, and then I 
called out in mixed Spanish and Italian that if they came five 
yards nearer I would blow them to a place where tropical heat 
would seem like a wintry blast. At the same moment I 
struck a light, which to these men, accustomed as they were 
to primitive guns, denoted the igniting of a fuse preparatory 
to the discharge of a gun. The effect was magical. They 
stopped rowing. As I moved the light they backed water for 
a moment, and then, turning, pulled with wonderful enthusi- 
asm back to the landing. They were met by an excited 
group, who immediately began abusing them ; a wordy war 
waged, to the accompaniment of shots from other parts of the 
town. 

Things were becoming more and more interesting, and it 
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looked, or rather sounded, as though there would be in- 
discriminate bloodshed and other complications. But peace 
of an excited type finally prevailed, and 1 judged more fire- 
water was being used to help to settle the row. After some 
further arguments, two boats started out with orders (which 
I plainly heard given) to seize the yacht. This looked serious, 
but, delighted with the success of our former bluff, we pinned 
our faith on the men’s cowardice rather than on our own 
power; and yet I really believe we would have put a fair 
proportion of the men out of business had we opened fire, and 
I held in reserve some sticks of dynamite which could be 
thrown into any boat at close range. No shooting, however, 
was necessary, for the cowards retired immediately when I 
repeated the former tactics. My Irish friend, surprised at 
this action, cursed them most impolitely for not giving him a 
decent opportunity to shoot some of them. All this time it 
struck ‘us as very peculiar that the fort had been silent after 
the two shots fired at our boat. But our curiosity on the 
subject was not satisfied until later. It was nearly mid- 
night when the shooting and shouting died down, aud by one 
o'clock everything was absolutely quiet. I had visions of 
streets lined with dead and dying, and wasted much pity on 
the wretched victims as I thought of their sufferings. I 
wondered, in fact, whether there was anyone left alive after the 
three hours or more of almost continuous shooting. Subse- 
quent events proved my ignorance of the ways of the in- 
habitants of Spanish Honduras. We took turns at watching 
until daylight, and then, releasing the Italian crew, I took one 
in the dinghy to row me while the Irishman looked after the 
others. 

As there was no British Consul on the island, I went 
directly to the United States Consul, Mr. B., who lived on one 
of the cays a little way from the main island. He received 
me most kindly, and offered the information that my father 
had been arrested the previous evening for being the owner of 
a vessel which supposedly had come to aid the revolutionists. 
Placing myself under the Consul’s protection, I went ashore 
with him, and had some little difficulty in landing, as the half- 
drunken sentry seemed disposed to shoot us first and in- 
vestigate afterwards ; but by good luck the sergeant of the 
guard, attracted by the discussion and being reasonably 
sober, recognised Mr. B., and allowed him to land on con- 
dition that he would be responsible for my good behaviour. 
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We were escorted to a large room in the so-called fort, 
and there I found my father surrounded by six sentries, who 
had orders to shoot him instantly if a shot was fired from the 
yacht. All night he had been in this position, not knowing at 
what moment I might open fire, while he was utterly powerless 
to warn me. It had certainly been a trying ordeal, and I 
thanked my stars that I had not given way to the impulse to 
shoot. 

I was not allowed to come nearer than about fifteen feet 
of my father, and the interpreter translated every word of our 
conversation to the noble Commandante. There seemed but 
one thing for me to do, and that was to go as quickly as 
possible to Trujillo and get in touch with the British Consul 
and the President of the Republic of Spanish Honduras. 
Accordingly I hastened to the landing, where the dinghy 
awaited me. There I was challenged by a sentry who was 
even more under the influence of liquor than the one who had 
disputed our landing. This one deliberately cocked his rusty 
musket and held it pointed at my most uncomfortable self, 
while he informed me that neither I nor any other person was 
allowed to leave the place. Just by way of precaution I kept 
my revolver pointed at him while the argument continued. I 
distinctly remember assuring myself that, if there was any 
shooting done, I would at least put a small chunk of lead into 
the body of my adversary, so that he would have something 
by which he might, or might not, remember me. 

It is no use trying to reason with a drunken man, 
especially when he is playing with the trigger of a loaded 
weapon which is kept pointed directly at one’s vitals, for at 
the distance of three feet even a soldier of the Honduras Army 
could scarcely be expected to miss. So finally, with anything 
but a good grace, I returned to the fort and there requested an 
escort ; that was finally allowed, and without further trouble I 
went aboard and immediately got the yacht under way. The 
following day we arrived at Trujillo, where some word of the 
trouble had already been received. There was considerable 
excitement on shore. Armed men were running about as 
though they were active men instead of soldiers of the sleepy 
republic. 

The British Consul, whom I knew, decided that it would be 
safer to come down to the landing to meet me. He was highly 
indignant at hearing what had happened, and lost no time in 
dispatching a red-hot telegram to the President. Late in the 
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afternoon we received the reply. It was a typical piece of 
Central American politeness—to express all possible regrets, 
promises to have the persons guilty of such outrages punished 
immediately and severely, and finally, in guarantee of his 
good faith, he would, if I would allow it, send one of his officers 
—a major—with me on the yacht, who would see that every- 
thing that was right and proper was done as we wished. 

Early next morning the major and the British Consul came 
aboard, and we left Trujillo. Of course, because we were in a 
hurry the wind dropped, and all day we drifted about, 
scarcely going a dozen miles. A light breeze during the early 
hours of the following morning brought us within about seven 
miles of Coxwain’s Hole, and then an absolute calm brought 
us to a standstill. For several hours we drifted aimlessly, 
and then, as time was precious, we decided to row ashore ; 
so manning one of the boats and carrying our ensign and the 
Consul’s flag, we started. At first our presence was not 
observed by the people ashore, and only as we drew near with 
the boat did they discover us ; then we could plainly see signs 
of great excitement. Never shall I forget the moment as we 
passed the outer cay. The sea was so wonderfully calm, the 
reflections so clear, that the palms seemed to be standing 
upside down in the water; when suddenly the stillness of 
the morning was rudely broken as we came in view of some 
white-clad men giving a badly-rendered version of ‘ God 
Save the Queen”; this was the “ military band.’ Such 
discords, such futile attempts to render the air, and such 
frantic efforts to make much noise, struck us as being thor- 
oughly amusing, and even at the risk of hurting the feelings of 
our hostage the major we burst out laughing. It turned out 
afterwards that, seeing the boat with its two flags and white- 
clad men, the authorities believed it to be from a man-o’-war 
which presumably lay in the offing, and this caused the desire 
to propitiate the representative of the British nation. 

The Commandarite had ordered the so-called band to get 
as near the boat as possible and at least attempt our national 
anthem. From bordering on tragedy, the play had turned 
suddenly to comedy—a comic opera. We landed in triumph, 
being met by the Most Excellent Commandante himself and 
his staff, and a pow-wow was immediately called. The result 
was that if only the most illustrious English milord would but 
scorn to mention any little insignificant thing like indemnity, 
the Commandante, in the name of the great Republic of 
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Spanish Honduras, which he had the honour to represent, 
would grovel at his feet, with abject apologies, make a public 
speech eulogising the great gifts of the noble English milord 
who had deigned to visit them ; and to show all the unworthy 
people of the island how great was the esteem for Her Most 
Gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, a royal salute of twenty-one 
guns would be fired from the fort. There was nothing much 
to do but accept the situation as it was. So my father had 
the pleasure of hearing his virtues extolled in flowery speech 
by the man who but a few hours before would willingly have 
cut his throat. 

The firing of the royal salute proved a difficult task for 
the ‘“‘ Army.” To begin with, a British flag had to be borrowed 
from us, then the halliard on the flagstaff of the fort broke, 
and a small boy had to climb the pole and fasten the flag in 
place, and finally, at intervals ranging from thirty seconds to 
eight or ten minutes, the firing of the salute continued for 
over an hour. Thus ended the so-called rebellion of Ruatan. 
The total death list during all the fighting (where nearly eight 
hundred shots were fired) was one negro, and he was hanged 
because he maintained his inability to make cannon-balls. 
This, then, was the reason that the old smooth-bore guns were 
so strangely silent after their two shots on the eventful 
evening. The only other casualties were the cocoa-nut trees, 
many of which were wounded. 

Two weeks later we heard from the United States Consul 
that the Commandante had died from nervous shock, caused 
by his manful attempts to crush a revolution which had 
existed solely in his own feverish imagination. This 
sounds so fantastic that [am showing a photographic repro- 
duction of part of a newspaper published in Belize on 
July 13th, 1889, after the event had become much discussed 
and had threatened to become an affair of international 
importance. 


CHAPTER V 


AFTER all this excitement in what we had believed to be a 
peaceful island, we bade farewell to Ruatan with feelings of 
relief, and made our way to Belize, the capital of British 
Honduras, where the Governor, Sir Roger Goldsworthy, 
received us with the utmost kindness. For some reason 
which I cannot explain, he invited me to stay at Government 
House, as I was suffering from a bad attack of malaria, and 
later offered to give me the post of under private secretary. 
This was, of course, a wonderful opportunity for me, and would 
solve the important question of my future. With this un- 
expected proposition I went to my father to tcll him of my 
good luck ; imagine my surprise and dismay when he refused 
to allow me to accept it. As I was only eighteen I had to 
obey, though frankly I felt rebellious, e specially as the reason 
given was that I was to go into the Army. My name had been 
put down for the * Rifles’ soon after my birth, but that I 
should ever be able to pass the examination into Sandhurst 
was absolutely ridiculous, as I had received practically no 
education. I pointed this out to my father, but he was 
obdurate, and I was foreed to tell the Governor that I could 
not accept his more than kind offer. Often have I won- 
dered what would have happened had my father been more 
like other men and allowcd me to take what the gods had 
offered me. 

We stayed in Honduras for a week or two, and after 
recovering from the fever I did a certain amount of shooting ; 
but there was little game in the country, and the little there 
was could not easily be found. While on the coast I bought a 
mahogany dugout canoe from a Carib Indian for the large 
price of one pound, including sail and paddle. It was a 
strange little craft, about eight feet long and sixteen inches or 


less in beam, but it could sail with extraordinary speed, 
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provided it did not upset, a feat that it could perform without 
the slightest effort. The first time I tried sailing it was in the 
harbour of Belize. A fresh breeze was blowing, and I was 
having all I could do to handle the sensitive craft. Looking 
over the side, I discovered to my dismay two fine sharks 
accompanying me. That was more than I could stand, so 
the sail was lowered and I made my way back to the yacht 
with the least possible delay, and decided to wait until we 
came to safer waters before indulging in further attempts to 
learn the vagaries of my dugout. 

When it came time to leave Belize my father was advised 
to engage a pilot, as the waters for some distance beyond the 
harbour were considered dangerous, owing to the numerous 
unmarked reefs. Unfortunately I was confined to my bed 
with another attack of fever, and the pilot did not realise how 
much water the yacht drew. Ten feet seemed to him an 
absurd draught for so small a vessel. The result was that 
when we had gone about ten or twelve miles there was a 
sudden ominous grating sound, and a moment later the 
Rosalind was brought to a stop and was lying on her side so 
that the sails were nearly in the water. I rushed on deck, to 
find that we were stuck hard and fast, and no one had had the 
presence of mind to let go the sheets. As soon as this was 
done I had the sails lowered, and that was all that could be 
done until daylight. We had left late in the evening so that 
we might have the land-breeze and thus avoid beating out 
through the reef-infested bay against the sea-breeze, which 
usually blew from nine o’clock till towards sunset. With the 
coming of daylight we tried to get the yacht off by means of a 
kedge anchor and hawser carried out to the deeper water, but 
it was soon evident that this was a hopeless task unless she was 
lightened by the removal of the iron ballast; and this, of 
course, we could not do without help, which meant that I 
must take one of the boats and go to Belize. Needless to say, 
I was not in any condition to do this as I hada high fever, and 
to make matters worse there was a cold rain falling. However, 
it had to be done, so taking one man with me I set sail in the 
yacht’s cutter as soon as the sea-breeze arrived. With a fair 
wind we reached Belize in a couple of hours, and there I made 
arrangements for a tug (and fortunately there was one 
available) and a barge to go to our rescue. The small tug 
was engaged for the afternoon, but had time to tow the barge 
out and then return, leaving us with a couple of extra men to 
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carry on the task of unloading the ballast. It was strenuous 
work, but at last about twenty tons (as I remember it) were 
safely deposited on the barge. 

Once again we tried to warp the lightened vessel from her 
coral resting-place, but without success; so I decided to 
resort to a somewhat risky expedient, quite against my 
father’s judgment. My idea was to sail off. I had already 
taken soundings and had found a possible channel of escape. 
There was a fresh wind blowing, but owing to a large reef, 
which fortunately lay to windward, the sea was reasonably 
calm. With no ballast on board I believed the yacht would 
heel over still further and so reduce her draught. The question 
was, would she capsize ? Hoping that she would not, I had 
all sails hoisted with free sheets. Then gradually the sheets 
were hauled in so that the sails filled ; as they did so the vessel 
listed further and further over until the water touched the 
decks. Then to my delight there was a slight scraping sound 
as she began to move forward and sideways. Still further 
she bowed her masts towards the watcr. It was a nervous 
moment, but I still refrained from letting go the sheets; 
better to capsize than stay on the reef. The movement 
forward and sideways increased, and suddenly all sound of 
scraping ceased. We were off the shoal, and instantly I 
signalled to let go every sheet ; and to my delight we righted 
and quickly swung to the anchor, which, of course, had been 
dropped well ahead. Thus ended what might have been a 
very serious disaster, and there was practically no harm done 
beyond the tearing of a couple of pieces of metal sheathing 
on the keel. This I discovered by diving. Sharks being 
numerous, my inspection was remarkably brief. Luck had 
been with us, and, strangely enough, notwithstanding the cold 
rain and exposure, I was none the worse ; 1n fact, the fever had 
left me almost entirely. It had been a case of kill or cure. 

As soon as we had replaced the ballast we sacked the 
pilot and headed northward on a three-hundred-mile run to 
the island of Cozumel, which lies off the coast of Yucatan. We 
went there in the hope of being able to arrange for someone to 
accompany us to this strange country that was but little 
known in those days, and about which there were stories of 
wonderful ruins. However, we were doomed to disappoint- 
ment, as no one would take the risk of going with us. It was 
considered so dangerous owing to the hostile attitude of the 
natives that we were forced to abandon the idea, very much 
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to my disgust, as I had looked forward to some exciting 
adventures. 

Whilst in Cozumel I am ashamed to say I amused 
myself in the evenings with shooting, or trying to shoot, 
the fast-flying and beautiful little Cozumel parrots as they 
returned from their day’s feeding on the mainland. I 
have often wondered why these birds did not spend their 
nights in the Yucatan forests instead of flying back and 
forth every day. 

From Cozumel we started on the last journey I was 
destined to make on the Rosalind, and my last effort in 
navigation. Our ultimate destination was Florida, which 
was some six hundred miles away in a northerly direction, and 
eventually we dropped anchor off Port Tampa on July 1st,1889. 
The flat, pine-covered country struck me as being very dreary 
after the luxuriant vegetation of the tropics, and yet it had a 
strange fascination. I was told there was good shooting to be 
found, both shore birds and quail being abundant, so on the 
day of our arrival I took the dinghy and rowed ashore. It 
happened that when I landed the tide was high. For many 
years I had been in waters where tides were practically un- 
known, and consequently I never gave the matter a thought, 
but threw out the light anchor and went off in search of some- 
thing to shoot. When I returned, after having secured a few 
quail, I discovered, to my surprise, that the boat was high and 
dry and the sea nearly a mile away. This was somewhat of a 
shock, but there was nothing to do but wait the return of the 
tide. I felt an awful fool for allowing myself to be caught in 
such a stupid way. 

The question of the orange farm, our original reason for 
coming to Florida, was now to be considered, and my father 
made enquiries, with the inevitable result that we were 
offered land of every possible degree of uselessness by the 
enterprising estate agents. We became the centre of a great 
attack of land sharks, by whom we were, without doubt, 
regarded as easy prey ; and the fact that we came in a yacht 
gave the impression of wealth, though Heaven knows nothing 
could have been further from the truth. Had money been 
available, I feel sure my father would have fallen a victim to 
some of these real estate gentry, for their accounts of the 
wonderful value of the land they offered were painted with 
colours that simply glowed with rose and gold—in the future. 

It happened that a certain distant relation of ours, Admiral 
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Ingoldsby, I think his name was, had bought, without having 
seen it, a large tract of land near the inland town of Orlando, 
and, being anxious to see it develop, had offered us a certain 
amount on condition that we built a house on it of some 
specific value. To my father this offer sounded alluring, so 
I was sent off to see what the land was like. On arriving at 
the little town, with its typical false-fronted, unpainted,wooden 
houses, I went to the livery stable and made enquiries as to 
the whereabouts of section something or other. ‘* About 
nine miles away,’ said my informant, and there was a strange 
look in his eyes. “‘ May I have a buggy,” said I, ‘“‘ to drive 
there?” “ I think a horse would be better,’ he replied, and I 
wondered why. However, I took the horse, and, following 
directions, went on my way. Before I had ridden very far on 
the sandy trail, which did duty as a road, the sand became 
covered with water, which at first was but an inch or so deep ; 
but gradually this depth increased until at the end of an hour 
it was nearly up to the horse’s knees. Around me were endless 
pine trees, thinly and more or less evenly scattered over the 
landscape, or, [should say, waterscape. Hereand there the tops 
of palmetto leaves pierced the surface of the water as though 
asking to be saved from their liquid grave. Not a sign of a 
human being was in sight ;_ but why should I have expected to 
find anything so out of place in this land of water? Noah and 
his ark might have been at home there, but no one else. 

I was beginning to feel discouraged when I observed a 
rider heading my way. As we drew together I asked the 
bearded, pale-faced stranger where my looked-for section was. 
He smiled in the strange way that the livery stableman had 
done, and after a moment’s hesitation, during which he dis- 
coloured the near-by water with a copious flow of tobacco- 
juice, he drawled : ‘‘ Waal, yer see over yonder that shack ? 
—I guess that there’s the only durned bit that’s above 
water.” I looked in the direction he pointed, and there, true 
enough, was a small, grey shack rising humbly above a bank 
which was scarcely clear of the water. Thanking the bearded 
man for his information, and registering his look of compassion 
as he gazed at me, I continued splashing my way forward, 
wishing I had hired a boat instead of a horse. A thin blue 
column of smoke rising from the insecurely-fastened rusty 
iron pipe which did duty for a chimney proclaimed the 
welcome fact that the place was inhabited, and as I drew near 
a sad-looking man, evidently English, looked out of the door. 
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In a cultured voice he wished me good morning and asked if 
he could do anything for me. I explained my errand, and he 
laughed a bitter laugh as he told me that he also had come out 
from England, lured by the offer of free land; but having 
arrived during the dry season he had built his shack, only to 
find when the rains came that he must build a dyke around his 
forlorn home unless he wished to be drowned. A few acres 
had thus been protected from the annual flood. 

It was a poor proposition, he declared, in fact an impossible 
one, and he was ready to chuck it and look for a job, as he had 
no money. With true hospitality he offered me a meal: 
some white bacon, in Florida commonly called “* sow-belly,”’ 
and fried corn-mush, and some milkless coffee. Truly his was 
a pathetic case, but one that with slight variations was only 
toocommon. Sometimes it was Englishmen who bought land 
in England without seeing it, but more often men who, having 
themselves been bitten, had established offices in London 
and sold useless land to their gullible fellow-countrymen. 
Another and even worse method, which later my father 
exposed through the Press, was to get young men to come out 
to be taught orange-growing. In return for a premium of 
anything from a hundred pounds upwards—chiefly upwards— 
these young men were placed on farms where they were 
charged a high price for board and lodgings, and were forced 
to work hard as common labourers without remuneration. 
Immediately on arrival, when, more or less thrilled by the 
new country—for Florida does thrill—they would be offered 
some “ choice’ land at an absurdly “ low ”’ figure, from ten 
to fifty times its real value, and usually utterly useless for 
orange-growing, and were advised to communicate im- 
mediately with their people and have the purchase money 
sent out, as the opportunity could not possibly be kept open 
because “‘ someone was sure to snap it up.””. Wretched parents 
would swallow the story and in many cases borrow the 
required money. As soon as this arrived, and the purchase 
was made, conditions would change, and the dishonest task- 
masters would show themselves in their true colours, with 
results that can be easily guessed. The young men would 
soon realise that they had been “ done,”’ and according to 
their temperament would make the best or the worst of their 
bad bargain. It was a sad, sad story, and resulted in untold 
misery on both sides of the Atlantic. Fortunately we had 
the good luck to avoid being caught by these sharks. I 
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returned from my quest and reported to my father the 
conditions that I had found. He was disappointed, as it was 
largely on the offer of the free land that he had considered his 
rather ridiculous orange-growing scheme. 

In the course of time I ran across a photographer who 
was anxious to open a studio at Leesburg, and he wanted 
someone to go in with him. My father, who had refused to 
let me accept the Civil Service offer in Belize, thought it would 
be a good plan for me to go in for this photographic business, 
and within a couple of weeks we had opened up a studio 
under the name of Field and Radclyffe (I would not use my 
surname), which, though it produced no money to speak of, 
gave me an opportunity of learning something about the 
work which later proved of value to me. 

Strangely enough, at Leesburg, in course of conversation 
with some people, one elderly man told of an English couple 
who, with a soldier servant and a young baby, had come to 
this part of the country in 1869 or °70 to camp and shoot ; at 
that time Leesburg was, I believe, little more than a name. 
Further conversation revealed the fact that the English people 
were my father and mother and my elder brother. As I had 
heard quite a lot about this camping trip from my mother, I 
eventually visited the place where the camp had been. It was 
a curious coincidence my coming there after nineteen years had 
passed, and I was able to write to my mother, who was then 
living in Guernsey, and tell her all about it. During the short 
time that I was connected with the studio I made my first 
pastel portrait for a customer and received the large (!) sum 
of $20 for the life-size painting. 

A serious illness, which I believe now to have been appendi- 
citis, nearly ended my career late that autumn. That, and 
the fact that Field wanted to go to some larger town, resulted 
in our dissolving partnership, and I returned to my father, 
who was living at St. Petersburg. in Tampa Bay. St. Peters- 
burg was then little more than a railway terminus, the terminus 
being the end of a rickety wooden trestle bridge which ex- 
tended far out into the bay; an hotel, a general store, 
several scattered cottages, and no roads, just sandy trails, 
with here and there a footpath of intermittent—very inter- 
mittent—-splintered boards. It was a thoroughly dead place, 
but full of hope—hope that I understand has actually been 
realised. My father was then negotiating with some people 
for the chartering of the yacht. Everything having been 
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arranged, it merely remained for us to clear out some of our 
personal belongings, which included three casks of wine. 
Properly speaking, we should have taken this wine to the 
Custom House at Tampa and deposited it in bond; but this 
involved so much trouble that it was decided to land the 
liquor and bury it and return it to the yacht when she was 
handed back to us. So one night I went on board, hoisted 
the casks into a boat, and brought them ashore, where my 
father was waiting to see that all was clear, as, naturally 
enough, we did not want to advertise our deed, which 
approached very near to smuggling in fact, if not in intention. 
The three small casks were duly landed and carefully buried in 
the sand. Then I started off with the boat (in which I was 
undertaking a cruise along the coast to the north of Tampa 
Bay), leaving my father to cover up the tracks. For some 
reason or other he made a bad job of it, with the sad result that 
for several days there was not a sober fisherman in the district, 
and we had lost our good wine from Stromboli and Madeira. 

During the few months that I remained in St. Petersburg 
life was not very exciting. Most of the time I was ill and 
between whiles I did some photography and painting, also a 
certain amount of shooting. One day while out with the gun 
I found an orange tree in a swamp. It was loaded with 
richly-coloured fruit, and I decided to carry back all I could, 
so I filled my game bag and then, as I started homeward, 
thought I would refresh myself with some of the luscious fruit. 
Never shall I forget the shock of that first mouthful—it was 
like concentrated vinegar and quinine. It seemed as though 
I should never be able to induce my tongue to function again. 
I discovered why no one had gathered the fruit of this wild 
orange tree. It was altogether a great disappointment to 
me, as oranges were ridiculously expensive ; even windfalls, 
which had no value except for home consumption, and were 
usually allowed to rot on the ground, were sold at prices equal 
to those obtained in northern cities. [resented this, and would 
occasionally sneak into the groves and help myself. Of 
course, I am not trying to justify my act, but I know the reader 
will understand. One night I wanted an orange, so I went 
out and paid a visit to a neighbouring grove. It was a very 
quiet night and unfortunately the moon was out. Picking up 
the oranges from the ground, I stuffed them into my flannel 
shirt, when suddenly I heard a sound, and almost at the same 
moment caught sight of a man and a gun. Well, there was 
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only one thing to do, and I proceeded to do that, and do it with 
the utmost speed. With a dark tree between myself and the 
man—and I did notlikethat man—I made a bolt for the fence. 
As ill-luck would have it, the fence was of barbed wire, and as 
I crawled through a point caught my shirt, tore it with a 
sickening rent, and out fell nearly all the oranges. I rushed 
forward a few yards and lay flat in a bunch of palmetto, where 
I thought I would be safer than running through the pines, 
where I might have stopped a few buckshot. As I lay in my 
shelter the man came to the fence, saw the strewn oranges, and 
I found out exactly what he thought about me. He was not 
at all complimentary, and though I would lke to tell some of 
the things he said, I fear they would not look well in cold print ; 
and besides that, it would really require moonlight to give 
them the proper effect. 

Sometimes I would go out with a friend and try to harpoon 
alligators from a boat; it was quite exciting and usually 
ended in our getting capsized, and always ended in the alligator 
making its escape. 

During the following months my father and I did not get 
along very well, and I decided to go on my own. I bought a 
photographic studio tent, and, with a very crude equipment, 
started in business in the little town of Tarpon Springs. I 
lived in the tent and fed myself on the cheapest food I could 
buy. My wife often wonders why I am not enthusiastic about 
soda crackers. She doesn’t know how large a part they 
played in my daily fare in those bygone days. Unfortunately, 
my father made things so uncomfortable for me that after a 
very short time I was forced to give it up, and I had to sell out 
and send him the money he had advanced. I refused, how- 
ever, to returntohim, for reasons which need not be given here, 
and being without money I hunted for a job. 

Fortunately for me, I had met a Dr. Lewis and his wife, 
very delightful people from Philadelphia, and he had just lost 
his boatman, so I applied for the post and got it at the regular 
price of one dollar per day, and I was to “ find” myself. It 
was a strange situation. During the day I would take the 
Lewises and their friends out sailing just as the ‘‘ hired man,”’ 
and in the evening I would, as arule, dress up and go to dinner 
with them, as a guest. For two months life was easy and 
delightful, and to some extent I recovered my health, which 
had been so bad that I had been threatened with serious 
nervous prostration. 
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While working for Dr. Lewis I met W. E. D. Scott, the 
ornithologist ; he and his wife were very kind to me, and when 
my father ordered me to return to him, a thing I simply could 
not do, they came to my aid. Dr. Lewis lent us his boat, the 
General George Washington, a sharple, flat-bottomed, but a 
good sailer, and on April 24th, 1890, we started on our Journey 
up the coast as though we were going on a picnic, my few 
belongings having been put on board during the previous 
night so as not to attract attention. I knew my father was 
bent on bringing me back, and would do all in his power to 
prevent my getting away. The picnic idea would throw dust 
in the eyes of anyone who might be watching me, so at least I 
would get a start. We went directly to Cedar Keys, some 
fifty or sixty miles away. There, after bidding goodbye to 
the Scotts, who gave me instructions where to go, I found a 
steamer which took me up the Swannee River to a place where 
I could get atrain. It was a strange sensation, running away 
from my own father. Yet, as I look back, I cannot help 
feeling that I was justified in my action and wise to get away 
from his influence. Needless to say, I took every precaution 
to avoid being caught; tickets were bought for short dis- 
tance runs, and I changed my name so often that I frequently 
forgot who I was supposed to be. I discovered later that 
every effort had been made to trace me before I got clear of 
the State, but I reached Jacksonville eventually and took the 
steamer to New York. Once on board I felt safe, and reached 
my destination, South Orange, New Jersey, without further 
excitement. I had been given a letter of introduction to some 
friends of the Scotts named Fay, and from them learned to 
realise the true American hospitality. Never in my life have 
I met with such wholehearted kindness, and it was not long 
before I was treated as one of the family, and if there was one 
thing that I blessed them for more than another, it was when 
they rescued me from the frightful little hotel in which I had 
taken a room, and invited me to stay in their comfortable 
home and there await the arrival of the Scotts, who were due 
in a week or two. 

In the meantime the Scotts had sent a pony from Florida 
and I was to exercise it and get it accustomed to northern 
roads and traffic. The first day I took it out there happened 
to be a big bicycle road race just outside South Orange, so I 
thought I could combine business with pleasure, and accord- 
ingly rode out to see the race. The first time a cycle passed 
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us I thought the unfortunate pony would die of fright ; 
he had never seen one before and did not appear to be par- 
ticularly anxious to see one again. So great was his fright 
that he lay down flat on the road and trembled to such an 
extent that I really thought he would die. For over an hour 
I had to use all my powers to induce the timid creature to 
face the strange machines. It is interesting to note that this 
was about the first appearance of the modern type of low 
bicycle. There were several in the race, and they caused 
quite a sensation; compared with the high forms with 
small wheel behind they seemed most peculiar. They 
did not have the horizontal upper bar of the diamond 
frame; this came several years later. The top bar then 
sloped down from the handlebar post to the saddle. The 
handlebar was set very high, and the gearing was low, and 
they had solid tyres. They were generally known as “ safety 
bicycles,” though there were many accidents that day to prove 
that they were safe only in a comparative sense. Actually 
the high machines were the faster. 

When the Scotts finally arrived we moved to Pocantico 
Hills, then known as Tarrytown Heights, and I settled down 
to do bird work under the able direction of Scott. I learned to 
collect and make up skins, and to mount specimens, and 
incidentally, of course, I became familiar with American 
birds. Between whiles, having made many friends in the 
neighbourhood, I had opportunities for tennis and other 
games, and also for a certain amount of painting of both 
birds and landscapes 


CHAPTER VI 


Towarps the end of the year it was decided that we should 
all go to Jamaica for the winter, as Scott wanted to make a 
large systematic collection of both the resident and migratory 
birds of the island. 

We first went to Kingston, and stayed a few days at the 
then new hotel—Constant Springs I believe it was called—while 
Mr. Scott obtained the permits necessary for the collecting 
work, and then we moved to Stony Hill, a place a few 
miles further inland, and on higher ground. Coloured men 
arranged for the moving of our effects, and they proved a very 
trying outfit. According to the law of the land, one was not 
allowed to swear at a “‘ coloured ”’ person, so Scott, who had a 
pretty good knowledge of vigorous language, found himself 
badly handicapped when he wanted to have his way with the 
very objectionable men. In desperation he turned to me and 
remarked in accents clear and forcible: “ If I had my way, 
this is what I would tell these fellows.” Then followed what 
he would have told them had the law been less strict. I 
won’t repeat what he said, but it certainly made those gentle- 
men of colour sit up and take notice. They became more and 
more furious, the culminating point being when Scott, having 
exhausted his stock of powerful language, turned to them, 
saying: “ But not being allowed to say what I want, I must 
insist that you do what I tell you, or else I shall not pay you 
one cent.” 

After a short stay in the place we moved to Priestman’s 
River, near Port Antonio, where we took a very cemfortable 
house in a neighbourhood where birds were abundant. We 
arrived a day or so before Christmas, and, having been told 
that there was a good store in the neighbourhood, had 
brought no supplies for the festive season. A visit to the 
store produced a very ancient tin of Morton’s plum pudding, a 
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still more ancient tin of chocolates, and nothing more, except 
the ordinary provisions for everyday fare. Our Christmas 
dinner was therefore somewhat of a failure. Unfortunately, 
my trunk had gone astray in coming by steamer from King- 
ston, so I was handicapped in the way of clothes; all I had 
was my “ best” suit and two pairs of pyjamas, so I used to 
go out collecting dressed in the remarkable combination of 
brightly-coloured pyjamas and puttees. When I rode to the 
collecting ground in this costume I made quite a sensation. 
Still, it was comfortable on hot days, the great drawback 
being that thorns of many shapes and sizes and various 
degrees of sharpness are only too common in the scrub of 
Jamaica, and the material of which the pyjamas were made 
was over-delicate, so that frequently I was forced to adorn 
my person with clinging vines and make a strategic entrance 
to the house. 

My mornings from six o’clock until one were spent in 
collecting, and in the afternoons I would either make up 
skins or paint—and it was a perfect country for painting. 
Subjects were endless and varied, from the beautiful and many- 
coloured waters of the coast to the picturesque thatched 
cottages of the negroes in their wonderful settings of palms, 
bananas, and other forms of rich tropical vegetation. That 
winter was areal joy to me. Everything was perfect but the 
ticks, which were a curse, and as I had to go through all sorts 
of grass and bush-covered places it was impossible to avoid 
the pests, and in spite of all precautions I suffered terribly. 
Sponging off with orange juice after each morning’s work was 
about the only way I could rid myself of the ticks, and each 
day my clothes had to be dropped into boiling water im- 
mediately they were removed. 

It was extraordinary to learn how these ticks had, within 
recent years, become such a serious pest in the island, and from 
what I could find out by observation and information gathered 
from numerous sources it was the direct result of the import- 
ation of the mongoose. These animals had been brought 
to the country in the hope that they would kill off the rats 
which were playing havoc with the sugar-cane plantations. 
At first the mongoose hunted rats with results that promised 
well, but then the rats became more or less arboreal, thereby 
escaping from their new enemies. The mongoose, forced by 
their need for food, turned to the ground-breeding birds, and 
apparently killed them off in great numbers, both old and 
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young, and also destroyed their eggs. These birds had 
hitherto kept the ticks more or less in subjection, and when 
they themselves were killed off, some almost to the point of 
extinction, the ticks, being without enemies, thrived amazingly, 
and even took possession of the fine guinea grass pastures to 
such an extent that cattle scarcely dared to enter the fields. 
Gradually I believe the mongoose took to climbing trees and 
pursuing the rats, but disease seemed to be spreading among 
the strange little animals, and it looked as though they would 
gradually disappear. If so, the cycle would end, but I do not 
know what has happened since 1891, and would be much 
interested to learn whether or not Nature has rearranged 
the balance of things according to her own peculiar methods. 

In the course of our collecting work Scott was anxious 
to obtain both skins and eggs of the beautiful tropic bird, 
and I had a most interesting time visiting and examining 
the various caves to be found on the coast. I had often heard 
of bats occupying caves in large numbers, but never realised 
how many would crowd into one of these dark places. As 
I would enter, either in a boat, or scramble in where a boat 
could not be taken, the bats would fly out in a veritable 
cloud, while tropic birds in their dazzling white plumage 
screamed about my head. I succeeded in getting the required 
specimens and eggs, and also in getting my fingers badly 
bitten by the birds. This was one phase in my work, but 
scarcely as interesting as the land collecting : going through 
the rich dark forests where brilliantly-coloured birds and 
butterflies vied in their various hues with the orchids and 
other flowers and coloured leaves. In the forest, so dark and 
moist, it was no easy task to see the birds, especially the strange 
ground-frequenting doves ; but by the time we left the island 
we had collected about three thousand skins, in most cases 
getting fine series to show the various colour phases of certain 
species. 

We finally set off for New York about the end of March 
1891. While on board the steamer we met the _ Forbes, 
of Boston. Mr. J. M. Forbes, seeing me sketching while in 
one of the harbours in which the steamer stopped to pick up 
fruit, asked me if I had been doing much painting. On being 
told that I had, he requested me to let him see what I had done. 
My things were in a trunk down in the hold, and without 
very much enthusiasm I went below and got my pictures. 
To my great surprise, he signed his name on eight of them, 
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and they were all unfinished (as I had run short of white 
paint), and he asked me to send them to him with the bill. 
That was one of the nicest shocks I have ever experienced, 
and I need scarcely say that I lost no time on our return to 
Pocantico Hills in getting the paintings ready and sent off. 
A cheque for $500 on account rewarded my efforts, and 
that money, about £100, seemed to me a veritable fortune. 
With it I proposed to go home and see my mother, and as I 
went to the steamship office I experienced a sense of pride 
in being able to pay out the money I had actually earned by 
my painting. If I remember correctly, my second-class 
fare cost $35— rather different from the present-day prices. 
Of course, the accommodation was also very different. The 
luxury expected in these times was undreamed of on those 
small steamers. I don’t think we even had electric light in 
the cabins, and certainly no running water. However, as we 
knew of nothing better we did not complain, but accepted 
everything as the best then to be found. 

After an uneventful voyage the shores of Old England 
loomed up in the early morning light, and I was thrilled to the 
core at the sight ; some seven or eight years, one-third of 
my life, had passed since I had last seen my native land. I 
had left there to go out to Constantinople as a boy, and now I 
was within six months of coming of age, practically a man, 
both in years and experience. It is strange that simply seeing 
a country in the distance may produce such a wonderful thrill. 
Yet the sight of the while cliffs of the Isle of Wight affected me 
so strongly that I could not speak, and felt as though I must 
give way totears. And it was only a piece of land at which I 
was looking. Sentiment is a queer thing, difficult to define 
and equally difficult to explain. Unfortunately, the first 
return to one’s native land after a long interval does not 
altogether repeat itself; one becomes more used to the 
experience of returning. 

It was a wonderful thing to see my mother again, and yet 
there was the sad note caused by the estrangement between 
me and my father. My mother took it in her kindly philo- 
sophical way, which helped to make things easy. My sister 
had just returned from her convent schooling in Turin, and 
my two younger brothers, lads of about eight and eleven, 
were attending school. It was a jolly reunion, and later my 
Navy brother joined us. Willie, the oldest of us, was in the 
Army and away in India. For two months I remained in 
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Guernsey, and then, having spent all the money I had brought 
with me (I had taken the precaution to get a return ticket 
to New York), I left to pay a few visits to my various uncles 
and aunts before once again setting off for the West in a vessel 
of about 5,000 tons—somewhat of a contrast to the little 
yacht Rosalind with which I had made the first trip. 

Soon after my return the Scotts decided to go to Florida 
for the winter to collect birds. I, of course, accompanied 
them. We went to Fort Myers, on the south bank of the 
Caloosahatchee. In those days, the winter of 1891-2, it was 
a very small village with sandy roads, and called itself a 
‘* city,” and was very proud because Thomas Edison had built 
a house there. Between painting during my leisure hours 
and collecting birds the rest of the time the weeks passed 
quickly, and I learned quite a good deal regarding the birds 
of Florida, both migrants and residents. 

About this time the Florida wild turkey was described as 
a separate species, and Scott was anxious that I should secure 
a good series; so I went off on what promised to be an 
interesting trip. My conveyance was a somewhat rickety 
waggon, drawn by two horses which would never have taken 
prizes at any show. My guide was the driver, a lanky cracker 
who chewed tobacco from morning till night—I am not sure 
that he did not chew in hissleep—and spat unceasingly and had 
a deep-rooted objection to water. I only once saw him wash, 
and that was when I actually insisted on his doing so before 
he started cooking operations. The fact that he had but 
recently shot and cut up a wild pig (one of the sort that have 
drifted away from the original domestic stock, and are so thin 
that they scarcely cast a shadow, unless they are broadside to 
the sun, and have therefore earned the name of “ razor- 
backs ’’) had been the direct cause of my, to him, unreasonable 
request that he and some soap and water should be introduced 
to one another. However, he was quite a good fellow. Out- 
side of the washing question, our only point of disagreement 
was on the subject of our respective firearms. I used a 16- 
bore shotgun, while he had a 10-bore, of antique vintage 
and a stranger to being cleaned. My gun was a toy and 
would be useless for turkeys he declared. As a matter of 
fact, he became a convert to the smaller bore when he 
found that I could do just as well as he could with his 
heavy weapon, perhaps even better, and it meant less weight 
to carry. 
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During the seventeen days that I remained in the vicinity 
of Tahopecalaga (some fifty miles south-east of Fort Myers) 
I saw a fair number of turkeys and collected twenty-five 
specimens. I also saw more than a dozen deer, a number of 
wild pigs, two wildcats, a great many squirrels, which ranged 
in colour from black to reddish grey, a few racoons and others, 
as well as a great deal of bird life, chiefly waterfowl, in the 
cypress swamps. Most of the time I spent alone, as the driver 
made several trips back to Fort Myers so that the turkey 
skins could be handed in to Mr. Scott to be made up. My 
camp was a very simple affair : just some blankets and a piece 
of unbleached calico to keep off the dew, as I had no tent, a 
frying-pan, and a couple of lard pails and plates, with a knife, 
fork and spoon, was all my outfit. I was near the edge of a 
cypress swamp, which was always alive with birds, and 
consequently of great interest ; and near by on the other side 
there was a waterhole which was literally alive with snakes. 
I would sometimes crawl up very quietly to it, and at the first 
move on my part the whole bank would squirm, for it was 
a tangled mass of snakes that made their way into the pool. 
Not a pretty sight ! 

I have always prided myself on being able to wake up at 
any hour I wished, but my pride got me into a strange 
predicament. It happened, while on this trip, that my watch 
went out of order one day, so I went to sleep with the intention 
of awaking about four o’clock, as I was anxious to go to a 
certain cypress swamp where I had reason to believe I should 
find turkeys at dawn. They usually call at daylight and are 
therefore easily located. In due course I awoke, had some 
breakfast, saddled my horse, and started oft in the dark; and 
at the end of an hour there was still no change in the sky, but 
I believed that I must have covered the distance between camp 
and the swamp, although I could see but a few yards ahead. 
Not wishing to pass the place, I decided to wait, and 
accordingly dismounted, and, having found a log, sat down till 
the coming of dawn. Slowly, very slowly, the hours dragged 
along; cold, weary hours they were, too, and as the time passed 
the Jog got harder and harder and I got colder and colder. 
How long I sat there I do not know for certain, but from the 
position of stars which I studied the next night I believe that 
I must have started from my camp about ten o’clock, and 
therefore had a wait of some seven hours before daylight 
finally came. My only consolation was that with its arrival 
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I was glad to see that the swamp was not more than a couple 
of hundred yards away, and I may add that I secured three 
fine turkeys within the next hour; so all ended well, though 
my belief in my ability to wake at a definite hour was sadly 
shattered. 

Another rather interesting experience during my stay in 
the camp may be worth relating. A party of four sportsmen 
arrived one afternoon and asked if I would mind their camping 
alongside of me. To this I had no objection, as I was glad of 
their company. Their plan was to go off early the following 
morning for a shoot. At six o’clock I left camp and returned 
at seven-thirty with two fine gobblers, to find that my friends 
were only just getting under way. They promised to return 
well before dark, and I assured them I would have a good 
turkey dinner ready when they arrived. 

The sun set without any sign of the sportsmen, and I 
began to fear they had lost their way ; so, when it was almost 
dark, I fired a couple of signal shots and was relieved to hear 
a reply, even though it appeared to come from some distance. 
With ordinary luck they would arrive certainly in less than an 
hour, so I prepared dinner and waited. By nine o’clock there 
was no sign of them. I decided to cut down some light wood 
and build a gigantic fire, eat my dinner and wait. About 
midnight I heard voices, and soon the four wanderers arrived. 
Their account of how they went wrong after firing the shots 
was decidedly interesting. With them was an old horse 
called Baldy, a wise animal which had made many trips to 
this part of the country. The men, being a little uncertain 
as to the exact direction from which my shots had come, and 
having argued for some time, eventually became convinced 
that it would be wiser to let Baldy take them back to the 
camp. The old horse, being given his head, started off wit hout 
any hesitation, and continued going for several hours, finally 
bringing up at a camp which he had visited several years 
before in a place which rejoiced in the name of “ Hell’s fire, 
Kate and the devil slough.”” The men, tired out after the 
long day’s hunt and very hungry, as they had taken no 
food, were utterly disgusted. In desperation one of them 
clinibed a tree, and by good luck saw the glow of the fire 
I had made, and so eventually they had arrived. The 
dinner I had prepared, and which was badly over-done, 
vanished with remarkable speed. The owner of Baldy came 
in for a bad time of it, and had to use all his eloquence before 
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he was finally allowed to take his share of the meal. The total 
result of their day’s shoot was a small hen turkey and two 
squirrels. 

On the last day of February I started back towards Fort 
Myers, but on the way the horses took fright at a bogged 
cow, near the ‘‘ Devil’s Garden ”’ (all the places in this neigh- 
bourhood rejoiced in strange names), and bolted; unfor- 
tunately the two animals went one on each side of a tree, 
with the result that the waggon-pole and whiffle-trees were 
smashed, and most of the harness, which was not in very 
sound condition, was wrecked. After some delay, and with 
the aid of a tree, the damage was more or less repaired and 
the journey continued. Late that evening we reached the 
Caloosahatchee, and I had my first drink of water for seven- 
teen days. I had been warned against drinking the swamp 
water, and so had existed on three oranges each day and 
no other liquid, not even soup, coffee, or tea. With the 
exception of two days of fever I had been well during the 
whole trip. 

On my return to the Scotts I found that Miss Fay, my 
friend from Orange, had arrived with the intention of spending 
a few weeks. Shortly after she came it was decided that we 
should go down the river to Punta Rassa, as Mr. Scott was 
anxious to procure certain birds that were to be found on the 
cays and near-by islands. In those days Punta Rassa was an 
insignificant place composed of a wharf, an unpretentious small 
hotel—Schultze’s, I think it was called—and several cottages ; 
and Senneble Island, off the mouth of the river, was even less 
settled. Beyond the lighthouse there were only a few scat- 
tered fishermen’s huts.. The fourteen days spent at Punta 
Rassa were not productive of very great results. I used to 
stay in the mangrove-covered cays from dawn till dark, but 
never saw a Single reddish egret, the birds that were wanted 
by Mr. Scott. The weather was bad most of the time, and I 
suffered even more than usual from headaches, and felt far 
from well. Mr. Scott sent word for me to return, so I rowed 
back to Fort Myers, a four hours’ hard pull against wind and 
tide. 

Unfortunately my relations with the Scotts became very 
much strained. Fault-finding became more and more difficult 
toendure. I had done a hard winter’s work for him, collecting, 
as I remember it, about twenty-five hundred birds, helped 
with the skinning, and in fact devoted most of my time to his 
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requirements ; and yet I was told that I owed them money for 
my board and lodging. To even the account they decided 
to retain the balance of the money which I had received for 
my paintings. There was nothing for me to do but suffer 
the injustice. I had worked hard without pay chiefly because 
they had befriended me in my days of trouble. 


CHAPTER VII 


WHEN we left Florida towards the end of April I made up 
my mind to leave the Scotts as soon as I could find a job. 
Being untrained in any particular branch of work, I realised 
that it would be difficult to find anything to do, certainly 
anything that would give me more than barely enough to 
live on. It so happened that I had made friends with a Mr. 
Weir, an engineer, who lived at Pocantico Hills. After 
talking over the question with him and asking his advice, 
he suggested that I might try mechanical drawing, and he 
promised to see whether he could arrange for me to be taken 
on the draughtsmen’s staff of the Empire City Subway 
Company. I told him, of course, that I had no experience in 
the work he proposed. JJowever, he made light of that and 
assured me I would not find it difficult. Two days later I 
went to the Subway Company to be interviewed. I fear that 
I did some terrible bluffing. However. all went well, and I was 
given a sheet of tracing-cloth and a drawing and told to let 
them see what I could do with it. Up to this time I had never 
used drawing instruments, and consequently, except in 
the use of a pair of compasses, I knew nothing about them 
(Mr. Weir had kindly lent me a set) beyond what I had 
observed when I visited the draughtsmen’s office. In some 
way or other I managed to turn out a more or less presentable 
tracing, on the strength of which I was actually engaged at 
the magnificent salary of $50 per month, which worked out at 
less than $12 a week. Not much with which to start my 
happy home! 

My next worry was finding a room within my means. 
After much searching I managed to get one for, I think, 
$3.50 per week, at 19, East 15th Street. It was 
neither over-clean nor any too well furnished, but by using 
my own belongings and buying a cheap bath I made myself 

go 
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more or less comfortable. My food cost me 55 cents a 
day: 15 cents for breakfast, 10 cents for lunch, and 30 
cents, with wine and tip, for dinner—needless to say, at an 
Italian restaurant. So $7.35 out of my weekly $11.55 went 
for board and lodgings, $1.00 a week for laundry and church, 
so I had $3.10 left over for luxuries (?) However, I was 
economical in those days, and started an account in the 
Dimes Union Savings Bank, then at 33rd Street, Broadway, 
and usually managed to put away at least $2.50 each week. 
Looking back at it all now, I wonder how I did it ; but then 
food prices were very different from what they are to-day. 
Once in a great while I indulged in a theatre, and I would get 
‘** bill board ”’ tickets for 25 cents. There were, of course, no 
cinemas to tempt me. 

It was on May 19th, 1892, that I started work in the Subway 
Company. What a day that was! Never shall I forget my 
feelings when a field book was handed to me. I gazed at the 
pencilled notes in horror. A jumble of small figures denoting 
measurements of a large manhole with its array of irregular 
pipes. The perspiration trickled down my neck and over 
my face as I tried to make head or tail of the sketches, and 
wondered how on earth I was ever going to makealarge drawing 
of it all showing sections and plan. That was one of the 
longest days 1 have ever known, and when five o’clock came 
I left the office feeling a complete wreck ; but the drawing was 
beginning to develop, so there was hope in my heart as I 
returned to my dingy lodgings—walking, of course, as I could 
not squander five cents on car-fare. 

Looking through my diary, I see that on May 20th there 
was a heavy fall of snow, five inches deep, in Connecticut, so 
even in those days the weather was, as usual—unusual. My 
interest in painting continued ; nearly every morning and 
evening before and after office hours I would work at it, and at 
every available opportunity I would go out into the country 
to sketch. Sundays, of course, were my only days of leisure, 
and it meant going to Mass at five or six o’clock in order that 
I could have a good long day. Saturday afternoons were 
frequently spent at the various galleries. One of the pictures 
which made the strongest impression on my imagination was 
Thayer’s ‘ Virgin Enthroned,” which was shown at the 
American Artists’ Exhibition. Several times I went there to 
gaze on that simple but beautiful work. Occasionally I went 
out to my various friends for the week-end. The Scotts 
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were most kind to me, and I used to enjoy the days spent with 
them. Among the interesting people I met there was Major 
George Haven Putnam, and many a good game of tennis we 
had together. Having seen him only recently, it is hard to 
believe that thirty-seven years have elapsed, and he is still 
“« going strong ’’—a wonderful man! _ Frederick Dielman and 
Willard Metcalf, the artists, were among my many friends 
who were kind enough to help me with criticisms. Other 
interesting friends were John Malone, the actor, Colonel 
Church (of the Army and Navy Gazette, I think), Judge 
Noah Davis, one of the real old school, and the Lowery 
family, who lived at Pocantico in a delightful old-fashioned 
house. At the little Italian restaurant where I dined on East 
13th Street I met an Italan artist named Gaetano Capone, 
and we became great friends and frequently painted 
together. It was about this time that De Koven’s opera 
“Robin Hood” was produced. This was my favourite 
of all the light operas I had ever scen. My enthusiasm for it 
was so great that in all I went to it no fewer than sixteen 
times. Last year, 1928, I saw it again in New York and found 
that it had lost none of its beauty ; and I could not help con- 
trasting it with much of the frothy rubbish that one sees 
nowadays. 

On August 17th I received a pleasant surprise in the most 
welcome form of an increase in my salary from $11.55 to 
$13.85 per week ; it made me feel quite rich! I was working 
very hard, not only at the actual draughting, but in doing the 
outdoor work of measuring and locating the various subway 
manholes and their contents. It was interesting in a way, but 
unfortunately I was twice knocked out by gas, the second 
time quite seriously. It is curious how one forgets the past : 
for example, I see that on August 27th, 1892, the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York was burned. Changes have come 
so gradually that older conditions are completely forgotten. 
I see that the Columbus Parade, which was to have finished 
with a great night spectacle, proved a dismal failure, for not 
only was it three hours late, but the storage batteries which 
were to light the floats refused to work. Even Edison’s 
float failed. When one thinks of how these things are done 
to-day, it is interesting to see what wonderful advance has 
been made and how much we take for granted without for a 
moment realising the magnitude of recent achievement. 
About this time I went to my first lecture, which, strangely 
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enough, was on Stanley’s expedition in Africa, little thinking 
that in years to come I also would be lecturing on the Dark 
Continent, as it was then called. 

Towards the end of September I met a Dr. Coleman, who 
suggested that I might possibly get into Louis Tiffany’s 
(stained glass studios), and on the strength of this I submitted 
some examples of my paintings; but unfortunately my 
figure work was not up to the high standard required, con- 
sequently I did not get the job. This has always been a source 
of deep regret, as I should have loved the work, and I am 
sorry now that I did not, or rather that I could not, devote 
the necessary time to studying figure painting. However, I 
tried to improve my work by joining the night class at the 
Academy of Design at the time when Will Low was instructor. 

During the whole period from the time I entered on my 
work with the Empire City Subway Company in 1892 until the 
end of 1897 my life was more or less humdrum. I made several 
trips home to see my mother in Guernsey, and I noted with 
interest that the cost of tickets ranged from $30.00 to $42.50 
first class, and that the speed of the steamers was well over 
four hundred miles per day—faster, in fact, than the vessels 
I have travelled in during recent years. In October 1895 
I leased a studio for $10 per month at No. 10, East 
14th Street, where I kept house for myself, having become 
tired of furnished rooms and boarding-houses, where painting 
was carried on with difficulty and inconvenience. I had 
a rather amusing experience in connection with taking posses- 
sion of the studio. While I was unpacking my effects, my 
next-door neighbour, who had the adjoining studio, knocked 
at my door and, on coming in, offered me a long slat of wood, 
saying that he kept snakes, and they were frequently at large 
and sometimes crawled under the connecting door, which did 
not fit well, so this strip of wood might be used to close 
the crack. At that moment I happened to be taking some 
large snake-skins out of my trunk to use as decorations. The 
sight upset my visitor. However, we became good friends, and 
later Higby, for that was his name, confessed he had usually 
succeeded in keeping that studio free by the trick he had tried 
to work on me. He actually did keep snakes and they 
sometimes paid me a visit. I continued occasionally to dine 
at the httle Italian restaurant on 13th Street and to enjoy 
the curious Bohemian life that was to be found there. It 
meant associating with a number of artists, painters, sculptors, 
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and actors; among the latter was the younger Salvini, who 
was then playing in New York. 

Some of the most interesting occurrences during this period 
were the yacht races for the America Cup, in which the 
Britannia, Vigilant, Defender, and Valkyrie took part. Being, 
of course, keen on racing, I saw several of the contests and 
always had the bad luck to see my own country beaten. 
In most instances the English boats were handled with even 
greater skill than the Americans, but they were always out- 
pointed, and when close-hauled were far less speedy. In 
June 1893 I was given a bad shock by seeing a special edition 
of the evening papers announcing the sinking of H.MLS. 
Victoria in the Mediterranean. Knowing that my younger 
brother was in that fleet, and as likely as not on board the ill- 
fated ship, made the situation serious for me, and naturally 
enough it was with a feeling of relief that I heard later that 
he was safe. As a matter of fact, it was only a question of luck, 
for he was to have been transferred to the Victoria only a 
few days or weeks later. It was in this same year, 1893, 
that New Yorkers enjoyed seeing the faithful reproductions 
of Columbus’s ships, the Santa Maria, Pinta and Nina. 
How strange these old-fashioned vessels looked in the Hudson 
River of modern times! Then also there was the tiny Viking 
ship, a reproduction of the one that some claim to have been 
the original discoverer of the New World. These vessels 
furnished me with interesting material for paintings and 
decorative work. 

In spite of my regular work with the Subway Company 
(where I eventually received as much as $17.31 per week), and 
later, in 1896, with the Edison Electric Light Company, I 
carried on persistently with my painting, seldom letting a 
day go by without doing something in that line. I also 
continued my bird study, and was elected an associate 
member of the American Ornithologists’ Union in 1898. Now 
and then I did a little taxidermy in order to earn an honest 
penny and at the same time keep my hand in practice. My 
holidays, two short weeks each year, were usually spent at 
Cape Porpoise, Maine, where I met many delightful people and 
did a lot of painting, usually beginning work at four or five 
o’clock in the morning. In this way I felt that I could allow 
myself now and then a few hours for picnics and parties with 
the crowd. Even to-day I still retain the warm friendship of 
some of the people I met during these holidays. In looking 
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over my accounts, I cannot help being amused at the cost of 
living in those days. One dollar per day was all I had to 
pay for my board and lodging at this delightful summer 
resort. I wonder what it would cost to-day. Actually these 
holidays were paid for by my paintings, which were sold there 
and elsewhere, and I used to be sorely tempted to give up my 
draughting and surveying work and go in for painting entirely. 
My courage, however, failed me, especially when I saw what a 
hard time other and very much more talented painters went 
through. At least I was earning a living, and even saving 
a little money, and at the same time getting ahead with 
my work in the hope that some day I should be able to 
become a real artist. Later it will be seen what a terribly 
long time it has taken to realise even to some extent my 
hopes. In the meantime, in spite of not very good health, I 
managed to find lifeinteresting. I saw a great many good plays 
with the finest of actors, such as Joseph Jefferson, Mansfield, 
Irving, and others whose names were famous, and I had the 
pleasure of seeing Margaret Anglin in what I believe was her 
first appearance in New York. She took the part of Mrs. 
Haverhill in ‘‘ Shenandoah,’ which was playing at the 
Academy of Music in Irving Place. Miss Anglin was at the 
time living in the same boarding-house that 1 was in. I also 
heard a number of the great opera singers. It is sad to 
think how many of these people have gone across the Great 
Divide, leaving behind them only the memory of their 
greatness and the example set by their wonderful skill and 
hard work. 

There is one event that happened during the early 
nineties, though just what year I cannot remember. It was 
my first meeting with Roosevelt, who was then Police Com- 
missioner of New York. He was speaking at some political 
meeting, and afterwards I was introduced to him. Of all 
the men I have met, none ever made a greater impression 
on me. There was a power, a dynamic force about the man 
that was almost overpowering, and, curiously enough, I 
remember making the remark that if he lived he would cer- 
tainly become President of the United States. In later years 
I frequently had the pleasure of meeting him, and always 
experienced that same thrill which so many have felt even 
in shaking hands with him. 

In the spring of 1894 I very nearly ended my career 
through trying to ride a bad-tempered horse, a brute that had 
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the reputation of always bolting, whether on the racetrack or 
on the road. A friend of mine bought the creature for $25, 
and I foolishly offered to ride it in East Orange. All 
went well for an hour, when suddenly with a snort he took 
the bit in his teeth and bolted. I was utterly helpless. We 
nearly crashed into a trolley-car, missing it by but a few inches, 
and then headed straight towards the railway track at a grade 
crossing where trains were passing very frequently. This 
struck terror into my soul, and I decided to jump clear. Unfor- 
tunately I fouled the st:rrup, and instead of landing grace- 
fully, I turned head over heels and landed on the hard road 
(which had recently been coated with fine crushed stone) 
directly on my forehead. The next thing I knew was when 
some kind person was poured mustang liniment on my torn 
face, shoulder, and hands. To say that it smarted is to 
express it mildly. I was badly smashed up, but no bones 
were broken. The horse, of course, stopped as soon as I fell, 
and my friend sold him for $10. 

At one time, in 1894, when weary of city hfe, I came 
very near going off to Oregon to start life as a trapper. In 
my diary I find a number of notes on the country and con- 
ditions. A friend of mine was to have gone with me, but 
after mature consideration he backed out, and I did not have 
the courage to tackle the job alone. I wonder sometimes what 
would have happened had I gone! I longed for the great 
out-doors, for the clean, wholesome air and all that it meant, 
and hated with an ever-increasing hate everything to do with 
the artificial life. The noise and turmoil and sordidness 
of it all seemed so little worth while. And yet contrast the 
city of New York of those days with what it is to-day ; how 
much worse it has become, particularly in the way of noise 
and crowdedness. In those days there was one particularly 
bright spot in the great city. About Kaster time the north 
side of Union Square was a beautiful flower market. The 
place was a blaze of colour in the early mornings. Many an 
hour I spent painting the scene. Comparatively speaking, 
New York was then blessed with clean air, for that was the day 
before motors monopolised the streets and polluted the 
atmosphere. Then we had horse-drawn street-cars and other 
horse-propelled vehicles, and no subways. There was only 
the elevated train as a mechanical device of transport : 
a clattering noisy disfigurement to the city it was too, and still 
is. But at least in those days it was reasonably clean and 
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well kept, while to-day—well, it looks as though it and its 
stations had seen no paint or soap since those years of the 
nineties when it made its noisy way to 155th Street through 
squatters’ shanties and straying goats, instead of the forest 
of monster buildings that to-day try to reach the clouds and 
succeed in blocking out the precious daylight. I remember 
when the World building was the highest structure in New 
York, and everyone marvelled at it; to-day it is lost among 
the skyscrapers, some of which are so wonderfully impressive 
in their strange colossal dignity, displaying a beauty all their 
own, and disgorging each evening their countless thousands of 
struggling humanity into the overcrowded streets. I remem- 
ber, too, the first electric cab, somewhere about June 1898 (I 
have a photograph of it somewhere), and everybody predicted 
that such carriages would soon supplant all horse-driven 
vehicles. Would that they had, and we would have been saved 
the stench of petrol fumes that to-day poison the air. It is 
difficult to realise that but so few years ago motor-cars were 
unknown. I well remember seeing some of the first experi- 
mental ones : buggies or buckboards, with weird and crude- 
looking engines that were always going to work but seldom 
did. Even towards the end of the century many engineers 
declared that no self-propelled car would ever go up the slightest 
gradient! Wireless was, of course, almost undreamed of ; 
so were aeroplanes and dirigibles, and many of the things 
we regard to-day as commonplaces. If in the next 
thirty years there is as much development as in the past 
thirty, it is difficult to think of what may take place and what 
the world will be like. But I am wandering from my subject, 
and must return to the difficult task of bringing back the more 
or less forgotten past. 

In the summer of 1896 my friend Noah Davis, grandson of 
the fine old judge of the same name, and I conceived the idea 
of a camping trip in Maine. It would be a change from my 
usual holiday place, Cape Porpoise, and would give me a chance 
of roughing it in the northern woods, which were then unknown 
to me. Another friend, named Mervin, decided to join us, 
and we spent many happy hours making plans. Money being 
scarce, we were to dispense with such frills as guides, and we 
would go on foot and carry all our outfit on our backs. This 
meant a very careful limitation of outfit, as every ounce had 
to be considered. In those days extreme lightweight tents 
were not to be found, so I designed and made one for myself 
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which only weighed three-and-a-half pounds (I still have it). 
Aluminium cooking utensils had scarcely come into use, but I 
think we managed to get a frying-pan and some pots. With 
food for fifteen days, bedding, axe and rifle, my whole outfit, 
in an Adirondack pack-basket, weighed eighty-five pounds. 
At least, that is what the scales said. Later on I could have 
sworn it was nearer a hundred and eighty-five. For weeks 
before the great day for starting we talked and dreamed of that 
trip, of all the game we were going to see, moose and deer 
with record heads, and small game in unheard-of abundance. 
What a wonderful thing anticipation is, and how very seldom 
are our hopes realised ! 

At last September the 28th arrived, and off we went on the 
great adventure, with only ignorance and a very crude map of 
the country to help us. Oxbow was the place we selected, and 
there we went by train. Mervin, not wanting to be bothered 
with his outfit, checked it, against ouradvice. The result was 
that when we reached our destination he had nothing but 
what he was wearing and his rifle. There was no sign of his 
pack. Time was precious, so we three started off bright and 
early on the trail to a certain point of the Aroostook River, 
some eighteen miles away. We followed an old lumber road, 
and a very rough one it was. The Fates were not kind to us, for 
it started to rain before we had covered the first six miles. 
Mervin’s “ store’ clothes were quickly soaked, and not being 
intended for wet weather, they decided toshrink. By the time 
the sun came out a couple of hours later he presented a most 
amusing picture ; his trousers were nearly up to his knees and 
his sleeves nearly to his elbows. Still, we were happy, and 
made camp in good time. Neither of the others had ever 
camped, so, though my experience was limited, I was regarded 
as the veteran of the party and was the only one who knew 
anything about cooking. When we had been planning our 
food supplies I had put on the list flour, baking powder, etc., 
and when questioned as to why this was needed, explained 
that it was for ‘“‘ slapjacks ’”” (pancakes) ; whereupon Noah 
Davis exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, I thought they were made of batter!” 
Mervin left early next morning for Oxbow and in due time 
returned with his outfit. All our hopes of finding large 
numbers of moose and deer were never realised. We saw two 
cow moose and a few deer, one of which was shot, and that, 
together with ruffed grouse, furnished us with our food. It 
rained nearly every day, but we enjoyed every moment of the 
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trip. We made a fine camp, over which we built a roof 
thatched with boughs, so that we could cook and feed in 
comfort, and I learned the fascination of the northern woods 
where in after years I was destined to spend so much of my 
time. Our holiday passed only too quickly, and with deep 
regret we headed back towards our dreaded city life. 


CHAPTER VIII 


In the spring of 1897 Mr. Scott conceived the idea of writing 
a popular book on the land birds of the Eastern States. 
Putnam’s agreed to publish it, and I was asked whether I 
would undertake to illustrate the volume entirely by photo- 
graphs. It meant, of course, giving up my position with the 
Edison Company, where I had been for a year or so, but it 
also meant living an outdoor life and doing congenial work. 
It was, in fact, the momentous point of my life: the old question 
of which road to take. The future was unknown and must 
be left to take care of itself. For the present, at least, I would 
be doing work which was bound to be interesting, and it might 
lead to something. I therefore decided to accept Scott’s 
offer of $50 a month and my board and lodging for 
six months. On May 8rd the contract was signed, and I bade 
goodbye to the Edison Company and started on my new work 
full of enthusiasm. We established ourselves in South 
Orange on the top of the hill amusingly known as the South 
Orange *‘ Mountain.’’ The house which the Scotts took was 
very small, and so, rather than be crowded, I fitted up the 
stable as my quarters, and with my rugs and Bagdad 
hangings made it very attractive and comfortable. 

The method I suggested for the illustrations was to place 
well-mounted birds in natural settings, selecting the foliage 
and surroundings to fit in with the habits of the different 
birds. The neighbourhood was a good one for our purpose, as 
bird life was both varied and abundant, and we were able to 
make a good representative collection. These, together with 
some of the rarer species of which Mr. Scott had skins, sup- 
plied all that was required. I found the work interesting 
and at the same time difficult, as the foliage insisted on fading 
and moving even during the few seconds required for the 
exposure of the photographic plate. Isochromatic plates had 
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to be used in order to reproduce correctly the colour values. 
In the course of the work I photographed both young birds 
alive and old ones sitting on their nests, and I have reason to 
believe that these were about the first pictures of the kind 
ever used in illustrating a book. Atthis time Frank M. Chap- 
man, of the American Museum of Natural History, was also 
working on bird photography, and we enjoyed a good-natured 
rivalry. I think that it was also in this year that the two 
Keartons began the same sort of work in England. 

It is strange what small events can accomplish in deter- 
mining the future course of our life. Two foolish women and 
a bicycle, plus asteep hill, changed everything for me. I was 
riding the cycle down to South Orange one Sunday morning 
when very suddenly two women who were driving a light 
carriage decided to enjoy the view and steered their horse 
towards the side of the road, so that the carriage blocked the 
way and forced me into the rough gutter. One of the pedals 
of my bicycle struck a stone, broke, and I was thrown head 
first on to the ground, with disastrous results to my face, 
especially my nose. Stunned, bleeding, and very sore, I 
watched the women drive away, Ieaving me to my fate. 
After a time I managed to get up, and then made my way slowly 
and painfully to the village, where my old friend Doctor 
Freeman sewed me up and in other ways did his best to repair 
my damaged countenance. [I then returned to the Scotts’ 
house, and was introduced to Miss Watkins, who lived over 
in the next valley, with the result that we became engaged the 
following year. I was penniless but hopeful, and the Watkins 
family very kindly accepted me at my face value (not at the 
time of the accident to that same face, but later). 

I remained in South Orange until the autumn of that year 
and then we moved to Princeton, where the Scotts owned a 
house, and there we continued work on the book. When my 
agreement with Scott finished I went home on the old 
St. Louis to England to announce to my mother the glad 
tidings that she was to have a daughter-in-law, though just 
when I could not predict. That was in the lap of the gods. 

My return trip to New York was made in April on the 
steamer St. Louis at the time when war with Spain was 
believed to be imminent and the United States was recalling 
all her ships. There being no wireless, we were not absolutely 
sure that war had been actually declared, but the fact that the 
New York followed closely behind us gave reason to suggest 
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that it was but a matter of days, or even hours, before it would 
be an accomplished fact. When we were a couple of days 
out a large ship was sighted in the far distance. Smoke 
belching from its funnels gave the impression of going fast, 
and everyone believed it must be a Spanish warship chasing 
us. The excitement was intense, and we moved at our very 
best speed. However, our fears were vain, as it proved to be 
a harmless merchant vessel. 

On my arrival it was arranged that I should pay the 
Watkins family a visit of a month or two. “ Man proposes,”’ 
but in this case it was a fire that did the disposing. It so 
happened that I was ill in bed with fever, when suddenly I 
heard a curious crackling sound, and the next moment my 
fiancée rushed into my room without even knocking at the door 
and proclaimed the unwelcome news that the house was on 
fire ; in fact flames even then were coming through the cracks 
in my floor. Hastily putting on some clothes and throwing 
my suitcase out of the window, I rushed downstairs to find 
a very serious situation. The whole house was rapidly be- 
coming a veritable furnace, and I was the only man on the 
place, and a poor apology for one, too. However, between us 
we managed to save a few things, including a piano, though 
how I got that heavy instrument out of the house I have no 
idea. Excitement either adds strength or takes it away ; 
fortunately in my case it was an instance of addition instead 
of subtraction. When the male members of the family arrived 
a couple of hours later it was a melancholy sight that con- 
fronted them, for nothing but the chimneys remained of the 
comfortable house they had left that morning—a truly dreary 
homecoming. The result of this tragedy was that we moved 
to Orange into a small hotel, and later on I went to stay with 
my best of friends, the Fays, who lived at Brick Church. 
Their kindness to me was one of the most beautiful things in 
my life. They always made me feel that their home was my 
home and treated me exactly as though J were one of the 
family. Forty years have passed since I first met them, and 
the same wonderful friendship still lives. 

The year 1898 marks another milestone in my life, as it 
was then, a month or so after the fire, that I first came in 
contact with the then very young firm of Doubleday, McClure. 
I do not remember exactly what led me to pay them a visit 
and show some of my photographic natural history work, but 
the fact remains that I did so. I met Frank N. Doubleday, 
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Harry Lanier, and S. E. Everitt, all of the firm, and they seemed 
much impressed by what I showed them. The upshot of the 
interview was that I was asked to do some photographs, 
coloured by hand, of wild flowers, and they would see how 
far the results would justify certain plans they were developing. 
Now it was a sad fact that I was just about “‘ broke,”’ but I 
had a camera, so I borrowed the other parts of the necessary 
equipment and made the sample plates of the wild iris and 
the pink azalea. Incidentally, be it noted, I broke a large 
and expensive porcelain developing tray that I had borrowed, 
and this seriously damaged my extremely scanty resources. 
However, my flower pictures pleased the firm so much that 
they immediately gave me the job of doing a whole series at 
$9 dollars apiece, and to my relief they paid promptly for the 
two I had made. 

Bluff is a strange thing and good when it works. By 
nature I am a poor hand at it, but at that time it was neces- 
sary, as it would never have done to advertise the sad fact that 
I was “ busted.’” One day my fiancée suggested a theatre. I 
took her, and to the best seats. She looked rather longingly 
at some beautiful violets at a florist’s near the theatre ; I did 
not dare to guess what was in her mind as my pockets were all 
but empty, and I never gave the secret away till years later, 
when of course I got a good scolding. 

When Mrs. Watkins took a house in South Orange a couple 
of months or so after the fire she very kindly asked me to 
make it my home, as it was on the slope of the hill and the 
surrounding country was excellent for my work. Most of the 
flowers required could be found within a few miles of the 
house. Scarcely feeling that I should accept the kind offer, 
I lived for some time in rooms in the vicinity, though I did 
much of my work in the Watkins’ house, but moved in during 
the following spring and carried on my work under delightful 
conditions. Besides doing flowers, I devoted a good deal of 
time to bird photography, in the hope that Doubleday ’s would 
be able to use it. When I showed them a series of nest 
pictures with young and old birds in and near the nests they 
were delighted, and to my amazement suggested that I should 
do a book on the nesting habits of the Eastern land birds. 
If there was one thing more than another that I did not want 
to do it was writing, for I realised how very little ability I 
had in that direction. However, I agreed to consider the 
question and gather material, even though the very thought 
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of doing a book made me positively tremble. My short- 
comings loomed up as big as mountains, and I saw failure 
staring at me with monstrous eyes and a cruel grin. 

Having promised to do my utmost, I went to work with 
every ounce of energy that I possessed. Each morning I 
was up at daylight searching for nests and taking photographs. 
Needless to say, I loved this part of the job. My fiancée would 
spend whole days with me in the woods helping to find nests 
and watching my efforts to secure photographs. The writing 
part would be done later, but each moment was valuable 
during the short period of the nesting season. Every day was 
a day of adventure and thrill. Strolling about among the 
bushes in the clearings, along hedgerows, in fields, by the 
edge of streams, in swamps, searching always for the well- 
concealed nests of the different birds, watching every bird to 
see whether it showed the anxiety that is always evident when 
the intruder is in the vicinity of the nest; whether it was 
carrying building materials for nest, or food for young, or 
merely anxious to get back to its home unseen to brood on the 
precious eggs. Then the joy when a nest was found, especially 
if it was one of a rare bird, or an unusually good example 
of a common bird’s nest, one that would lend itself to being 
photographed. The whole work was fascinating, and each 
spring and summer day would pass only too quickly. There 
was never time to do all I wanted, and I would return barely 
in time for dinner armed with camera and the precious 
exposed plates which would be developed in the cool of the 
evening. No union hours of work for me. ‘Time was far too 
precious, as the nesting season is only too brief. By the time 
it was past I had made a good collection of photographs, 
more than half enough for my book, so with luck the following 
season would see it completed. The excitement of the 
Spanish-American War was one of the interesting features of 
that year, and the naval part of the war gave me an oppor- 
tunity to do some sea paintings. One large picture of the 
Brooklyn in action off Santiago was used as the central decora- 
tion at a dinner given to Admiral Schley. Unfortunately I 
had to withdraw the picture immediately after that because 
of the dispute regarding the part taken by the Brooklyn. My 
painting, having been done from notes and diagrams furnished 
by the officers, revealed certain things and might have resulted 
in trouble. The only way out of the difficulty was to keep it 
out of sight. (I believe this painting, together with one of 
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the Oregon finishing the destruction of Cevera’s fleet, has been 
sold recently to an American, but I have not been able to trace 
it since an English dealer got hold of it during a sale I had in 
England.) 

About this time I received a letter from my elder brother, 
who was stationed in Uganda (Africa), saying that it would 
be a good idea for me to apply for a civil appointment in 
British East Africa; that he had spoken to certain high 
officials and there would be no difficulty in the way of my 
getting a good post. Had I not become engaged this would 
have appealed very strongly to me, as that new country offered 
every opportunity for an interesting life and probably advance- 
ment. However, on my putting before my brother the ques- 
tion of taking a wife out there I was told that under the very 
unsettled condition of the territory it would not be advisable 
to consider the question, so I gave it up. 

In November of that year, 1898, I received the sad news of 
my father’s death while on active service in East Africa. He 
had written offering to forget the past and be friends again. 
Unfortunately this letter did not arrive until some time after 
his death. My mother was anxious for me to come home, as 
my brother was returning on leave and she wanted us to go 
over to Ireland, where, many years ago, my father had leased 
a small house in which a lot of our belongings were stored. So 
on December 14th I sailed on the Paris, and immediately after 
Christmas we went to Ireland. The house was near 
Askeaton, not far from Limerick, and was in charge of a 
caretaker, who took no care of anything. He and his family 
lived in three rooms, and the rest of the place was falling 
apart ; damp had destroyed the floors, the windows were 
broken and stuffed with old rags, poultry roosted wherever 
they wished, and most of our possessions, including some 
valuable books, were a mass of mildew. The only thing that 
was safe was my father’s three-manual organ, which was in 
sealed zine cases. It was a sad task going over the things 
that about fifteen years ago I had helped to pack at Broughall 
Castle. I returned to New York in March, as I had a com- 
mission to paint a set of pictures of the American fleet that 
had taken part in the Spanish War. 

At this time I made my first book contract with Doubleday, 
Page and Company, so I was pledged definitely to do Bird 
Homes. I also arranged with Scribner’s to illustrate by 


photographs a book by Sidney Lanier, called Bob, the story 
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of a mocking-bird. To get my models I paid a visit to 
Richardsville, Virginia, and after some difficulty secured a 
family of very young and very hungry mocking-birds that 
proved somewhat troublesome passengers during the journey 
back to South Orange. I earned every cent of the $300 
that Scribner’s paid me before I succeeded in obtaining the 
sixteen photographs of those very badly-behaved birds 
in the required poses. I had a number of birds for study 
purposes. All had been brought up from the fledgling 
stage, and among them was a bluebird that was the most 
adorable thing I have ever known. He was named 
‘“* Bluey,” and if this book does not grow to undue Iength I 
shall put in the complete story of Bluey, but I fear there will 
not be space. 

During the whole summer I continued to work on both the 
flower photographs and the bird-nesting material, and in 
October, tired out by the concentrated and constant work, I 
decided to take a trip to Maine and do an article on camping 
for Lverybody’s Magazine. This time I went entirely alone, 
getting a canoe at Norcross and going up through the lakes and 
river as far as Ambajejus. While camped near the “ carry,” 
a friendly guide who had a cabin there told me that the game 
warden was after me, as it was against the law for anyone not 
a resident of the State to camp without a guide. I had heard 
of this law, but had imagined it to be one of the many laws 
which no one observes. I was neither fishing nor shooting, 
so did not see what harm I could be doing. However, I did 
not want trouble and determined to outwit the warden. With 
this idea in mind I made a very conspicuous camp on one side 
of the river, built a fire and put it out, and then moved across 
the river and made a most inconspicuous camp and sat down 
to watch developments. It was not long before a canoe came 
in sight. In it was Pike, the warden, and he was examining 
the shore on either side of the river with great care. He soon 
caught sight of my dummy camp, landed, tested the heat of 
the ashes, got wildly excited, made a few audible remarks 
quite uncomplimentary to me, and started up river with the 
utmost speed. I smiled, packed up my outfit, and with a very 
light load headed away from the river towards my objective, 
Mount Katahdin. 

There was no trail, and it was at times difficult to keep 
the direction, as the forest was dense ; and as it was up hill 
all the time, it was hard going. The pack proved too heavy 
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after the first few miles, so I cached the tent, axe, and what 
else I could spare and continued. Unfortunately it began to 
rain and darkness came on very suddenly while I was in a 
swampy place utterly unfit for even a temporary camp. 
There was nothing to do but carry on till I struck more or less 
dry ground, and when I did so it was pitch dark. I tried to 
make a lean-to with branches, as there was no birch about. 
Having left the axe at the cache, I had to use my heavy knife. 
Unfortunately this slipped out of my hand and went deep into 
my leg. The hot blood streaming forth made me fear that I 
had cut an artery, and I was thoroughly frightened. The 
intense darkness and the rain did not help matters ; however, 
I soon had a fire going and supper under way, and finally 
managed to make myself comfortable ; but it was a cold, long 
night, and I was glad when daylight came and with it a glorious 
sun. I ended by climbing to the top of Katahdin and getting 
some good photographs of the wonderful views. On my 
return to the river I met David Abercrombie, who was ex- 
perimenting with camp outfits. It was a most interesting trip, 
both the land part and the canoeing; even the rapids, the 
first I had ever tried, proved thrilling, and I eventually 
returned to Norcross after my two weeks of solitary camping. 
I note that I paid the large sum of $6 for the use of the 
canoe and for room and three meals ; not much lke the prices 
in Maine to-day. 

While on the platform awaiting my train; who should I see 
but Pike, the warden. We got into conversation, and I asked 
whether he had much trouble in keeping people from camping 
without guides. ‘‘ Not often,” he said, “‘ but lately there has 
been a Englishman going all through the country 
shooting game and generally raising h , and I have been 
half across the State of Maine hunting for him without any 
luck.”” I smiled; the train was just coming in, so I boarded 
it, and as it started, called out: ‘‘ Iwas the Englishman, 
and I never killed a thing!” 

On my return to New York I found that Doubleday’s 
wanted me to make a series of photographic illustrations for 
Kipling’s Winter’s Notebook, so I proceeded to Brattleboro”’ 
where Kipling had _ lived, and made the pictures, the only 
photographic illustrations I think that have been made for any 
of his work. 

I was now faced with the appalling task of writing the 
dreaded book. That I was full of my subject meant nothing, 
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for the blank sheet of dazzling paper numbed my brain as 
completely as a vigorous blow from a sandbag would have 
done. In vain I chewed the end of the wretched pencil, a 
process usually expected to make it start work and strew great 
ideas all over the paper. Nothing would come, and that first 
paragraph took me several hours of the hardest work I have 
ever done. To-day I turn out four or five thousand words in 
a day. What a contrast! After I once got started things 
went more easily, and the book was duly finished and, what 
was equally important, accepted ; and on May 10th, 1900, a 
memorable day for me, I had the pleasure of receiving the first 
copy of my first book, Bird Homes. It was very thrilling, but 
quite unbelievable. It all seemed like a dream. How I wish 
I could still experience the same keen excitement when one of 
my books comes from the press; but we do only one “‘ first 
book.” ‘Thanks to the clever handling of Bird Homes, it has 
been by far my best seller. 

When I think of the size of the firm of Doubleday and 
McClure in those days, when two rooms sufficed for their 
business, and what the present firm of Doubleday and Doran 
represent to-day, I feel bewildered. 

My next rather curious commission was to illustrate, 
photographically, a story of a porcupine (by Hulbert) for 
McClure’s Magazine. I had never even seen a porcupine in its 
wild state, and the questions, first of all of finding the creatures, 
and then of handling them and inducing them to do all that 
the story required, were, to say the least of it, full of difficulties. 
I was advised to go and see Dr. Merriam, in Washington, as to 
where would be the best country within moderate distance of 
New York. He laughed heartily when I told him what I 
proposed doing, but when I added that the pictures must be 
turned in within four weeks he declared the task to be im- 
possible. However, he gave me suggestions as to where I 
might find the queer creatures, and I hastened off to North- 
well, in the Adirondacks. At the end of fifteen days I had 
learned more about American porcupines than I had ever 
expected to know, but, truth to tell, I loved not over well the 
strange quilly beasts. Yet they were intercsting in their own 
peculiar way. The first one I found I put into a sack and 
thus carried him to the place where the photograph had to be 
made. When I got there the sack was full of quills, but the 
porcupine had none, so he was of no use for the picture and 
was released to grow a new suit of armour. I had many 
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troubles, some amusing, some painful, for the quills are difficult 
to remove from one’s hands and legs, but I got the pictures, 
and turned them in two days before they were due, very 
much to Dr. Merriam’s surprise. 

It was shortly after this that I gave my first interview 
to the Press. A reporter from the Post came out to South 
Orange to see some of my work and get a “story,” as Nature 
photography was then in its infancy, and up to then I[ had done 
probably far more than anyone else and had certainly obtained 
a greater variety of subjects. The interview was thrilling in 
its way, but I was very shy in those days and found it difficult 
to let myself go; I felt a most uncomfortable restraint. 
However, the reporter was kind-hearted and gave me a good 
‘* write-up,’ one that helped my book greatly. 

Doubleday’s had decided to add a fish book to their popular 
‘** Nature Library,” and I was to do the illustrations ; and while 
waiting to complete the arrangements I continued making 
photographs of birds and their nests, and in the course of the 
work I enjoyed one most interesting and novel experience. 

One day, when trying to make a satisfactory picture of a 
worm-eating warbler’s nest (I had, I may add, spent days 
watching the nest from the time it was started to when the 
eggs were laid), I suddenly heard a little patter-patter on my 
straw hat, and found tomy great surprise that it was the mother 
bird. Later in the day, while I sat near the nest, both the 
parent birds came and perched on my knee. It seemed 
scarcely possible. Yet the fact remained, and it gave me an 
idea: I would photograph the birds on my hand. It was too 
late to make the attempt that day, so I returned to the house 
and told the family what had happened. My story was 
received with jeers; they asked whether I had any other 
dreams, and so forth. I made little effort to reply—the 
photographs that I would make would be my answer. Next 
morning bright and early 1 was off to visit my little friends. 

In a short time everything was duly arranged, and I stood 
motionless within the exact focus of the camera and held the 
bulb of the shutter release ready for when the bird came—f it 
did come. Scarcely had an hour gone by when the birds 
arrived, so quickly picking up one of the partly-fledged 
youngsters I got it to sit on my finger, and, to my joy, the 
next moment the parent bird flew on to my hand. I was so 
excited that I completely forgot to press the bulb, so, of course, 
no picture was made. The question was, would she come 
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again? And that was very quickly decided by first one and then 
the other of the parent birds repeating their beautiful dis- 
play of confidence. To say that I was thrilled scarcely ex- 
presses it. I actually trembled with the excitement of the 
experience, which was so entirely novel. So far as I know, 
these photographs were the first of the kind ever made, and I 
treasure them and the memory of that day as events in my 
life. When I showed the photographs to the doubting family 
they received a real surprise, and apologised in a fitting way. 
The publishers, especially Harry Lanier, were delighted with 
these novel pictures, and I did an article for the World’s 
Work dealing with them. 

Towards the end of July 1900 I went to Washington to see 
Dr. Everman about the fish book illustrations. Up to this 
time fish photography was almost unknown; some few 
attempts had been made, with very crude results. I assured 
Dr. Everman that the work was quite possible, but that 
to obtain satisfactory pictures freshly caught fish were 
necessary, and in order to have good natural settings I must 
work where I could find the vegetation suitable to the species ; 
then with a specially-designed tank I foresaw little difficulty. 
It turned out that I was over-sanguine, as unexpected 
obstacles presented themselves. These, however, were all 
overcome after careful experiments, and I evolved a tank 
with a movable glass partition so that the fish could be kept 
near the front glass while the vegetation was separated from 
the fish by the partition. Fresh water was supplied by means 
of a syphon working from a large bucket. 

It was decided that I should go to Culver, Indiana, where, 
in the lake, a large variety of fresh-water fish could be found. 
Both Dr. Everman and Dr. Frederick Lucas went with me, 
and this trip had a marked effect on my future life, for under 
the able guidance of Dr. Lucas I learned the rudiments of 
angling. For seventeen years I had not touched a rod, my 
last fishing having been done in Ireland. It did not take long 
to inoculate me with the angling germ, and so great a hold did 
it take that from that month to the present day I have never 
missed any opportunity of fishing; in fact, it has been my 
favourite hobby. In America, Canada, and the United States 
I have fished, from East to West, Newfoundland to Catalina 
Island, and from North to South, well up North in Canada to 
Southern Florida. In England and Ireland, in France, in 
Corsica—yes, and even in Africa: wherever there has been an 
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opportunity I have availed myself of it. My wife and 
children have followed the lead, and I can safely say that some 
of the most delightful experiences of our lives have been 
connected with that fascinating sport. I stayed at Culver 
for nearly two months making the photographs and paint- 
ings of fish. I owe a debt of gratitude both to Culver and 
to Dr. Lucas for having started me in the right direction. 

Soon after my return to New York I received a 
commission to make a series of drawings to illustrate a 
beaver story by Hulbert that was to be used in McClure’s 
Magazine. On visiting the various museums and zoos I 
found little that was satisfactory in the way of material, so I 
determined to make a trip to Canada and see what I could 
find in the wilds. After making many enquiries, I eventually 
chose the Montreal River district north of Matawa and west of 
Lake Tamiscaming, and started from New York on October 
Ist, 1900. At Matawa I called on the Hudson Bay factor for 
help, and as I sat in the company’s store I was deeply 
thrilled to think that I should be in one of these places—the 
kind that have made history and romance and stories which 
have delighted so many generations of young and old boys. 
The factor was kindness itself, and secured for me the services 
of a splendid Indian and his birchbark canoe. The man was 
a wonderful companion and a strange mixture of old and new 
conditions. He spoke English perfectly, having been well 
educated, and one evening while sitting in front of the glowing 
camp fire on the banks of the river he surprised me by re- 
citing “‘ Hiawatha.” I knew the famous verses, but, until 
then, I had never appreciated how beautiful they were. This 
Indian, this direct descendant of the original people of the 
great country of Canada, spoke as though he were telling a 
wonderful story in words of his own, and yet they were 
truly the words of the great white poet Longfellow. That 
evening is as fresh in my mind to-day—the very smell of the 
burning logs, the ripple of the passing water, the twinkling of 
the stars that played hide-and-seek in the smoke, and above all 
that perfectly modulated and deep-feeling voice—as though it 
had all happened but yesterday, instead of nearly thirty long 
years ago. 

In many ways our trip was a disappointment, for every 
beaver colony we visited was but a dead city; the bare, 
bleached logs and sticks of lodge and dam were as the 
bleached bones of the little creatures who with such wonderful 
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intelligence had established their home that they might live 
according to their ways; but man, whose cupidity is such 
that scarcely anything is sacred to him where gain is con- 
cerned, had destroyed the colonies and gone his way, while 
Nature was busy hiding both the effect of the little engineers’ 
works and of man’s destruction ; dams were overgrown and 
falling apart, so that the ponds no longer existed, for the 
water was returning to its old channels. Place after place we 
visited, but only one colony showed signs of life, and we judged 
that but a pair of the animals was there; and this was far 
away from the ordinary haunts of man, many days’ Journey 
by canoe and on foot from the mouth of the Montreal River. 
I succeeded in making a number of sketches and photographs 
of different aspects of the beavers’ work, though I got no 
pictures of the animals themselves (these I had to get at the 
Zoo in Washington). But beyond the actual material 
secured there was born in me a very great interest in the lives 
and habits of these remarkable animals, so much so that I 
determined to study their work with care, and see if I could 
not learn something about it ; and with this in view I made 
many trips during the following years and collected the 
material for my book The Romance of the Beaver. It might 
be of interest to add here that while there was at that time 
every reason to believe the unfortunate beaver would become 
as extinct as the Dodo within a very short time, the question 
of protective legislation was taken up with such remarkable 
results that to-day there are probably as many, if not more 
(in certain parts at least), beaver than there were a hundred 
and fifty years ago. So numerous have they become that in 
some districts they are regarded as a nuisance and their 
numbers have to be kept down. It is an interesting example 
of what laws can do if made soon enough and with a proper 
understanding of the subject. 

I have heard people criticise the laws that give protection 
to fur-bearing animals as being most unjust to the trapper, who 
makes his living by destroying life. If no laws were made, 
how long would the unfortunate animals continue to exist ? 
And when they were gone, what would the trapper do then for 
his living? To-day we are actually realising that it is unwise, 
from every point of view, to eliminate animals and birds from 
this old world of ours; and thank goodness this lesson has 
been learned in time (in most cases), and that there have been 
men and women who have had the courage to demand the 
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laws of protection. On the question of the ethical side of 
trapping I shall not dwell. It is too big a subject for such a 
book as this. My own feeling is that in the whole world there 
is no more terrible form of cruelty to animals, and the strange 
thing is that women are almost entirely responsible for it. 
They demand the beautiful furs and consequently they get 
them. They used todemand the skins of beautiful birds, and 
they got them until a vigorous fight was made against the 
vile trade. People declared that it could never be stopped ; 
that birds’ feathers were necessary for women’s hats. To- 
day we see the answer. The impossible was accomplished, 
and to-day in most countries we are free from the ghastly 
sight of wretched birds’ skins disgracing women’s headgear. 
That fight was easier than the one against killing fur-bearing 
animals, because birds were proved to be of actual value to 
man. Unfortunately the same can scarcely be said of most of 
the fur animals. It is a difficult question, which I trust will 
one day be solved. In the meantime, wherever we go, be it 
outdoors or indoors, at theatres or in churches, there are the 
furs, nearly everyone bearing mute testimony of an agonising 
death. But I am again wandering from the track and apolo- 
gise humbly for touching on subjects that really have no place 
in this volume. 

On my return from the Canadian trip I went to Washing- 
ton to make drawings and photographs of the beavers in the 
Zoo, and found the little animals so intensely interesting that 
I wrote the short story of The Outlaw, a simple tale of a beaver 
in captivity. This was published in Everybody’s Magazine, I 
think, and later in my book Wild Life and the Camera. 

In November, shortly after the election of McKinley and 
Roosevelt as President and Vice-President, my article 
entitled ‘“‘ A Revolution in Nature Pictures ” was published 
in the World’s Work (edited by Walter H. Page), and it stirred 
up a considerable amount of interest in the camera as a means 
of natural-history illustrating from life. It was about this 
time, if my memory serves me correctly, that the first reflex 
camera was made in America. It was a crude affair, but the 
forerunner of a type that was destined to be of the greatest 
possible help to Nature photography. 

My next commission of interest was to make photographic 
illustrations for Alfred Ollivant’s wonderful book, Bob, Son of 
Battle, as it was called in America (Owd Bob in England). 
This entailed a trip to England, as I wanted to do the work in 
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the place where the story had been written. I was planning 
to get married in January, so there was not much time to 
spare. I sailed from New York on the Friesland on Nov- 
ember 7th. Unfortunately the steamer met with a serious 
accident, breaking her rudder-post during a heavy gale, and 
we were towed the last part of the journey and did not reach 
Southampton until the 21st. The time, however, had not been 
wasted, as I worked every day on the series of beaver drawings 
that I had been commissioned todo. After meeting Ollivant, 
who was still laid up from a serious accident (it was, in fact, 
owing to this accident that the book had been written, as he 
went up to the North country for his health, and while there 
conceived the idea for the book), I went to the scene of his 
story, Great Langdale, near Ambleside, and stayed in a small 
country hotel which rejoiced in the name of the Dungeon 
Ghyll, where I paid the large sum of six shillings per day for 
room and board. 

The weather conditions were not favourable for my work, 
and the people were scarcely responsive to the idea of being 
photographed ; however, I managed to make the pictures, 
and incidentally planned to return the following August in 
time to do an article on the famous sheepdog trials at Grass- 
mere. Having finished my task at Great Langdale, I made a 
hasty trip to Guernsey to spend my last bachelor Christmas 
with my mother, and on December 29th sailed once more for 
New York. Owing to very bad weather it was January 12th 
when I landed, having finished the last of the beaver drawings 
as we passed the Statue of Liberty, and on the 17th the 
wedding was to take place ; so I had a busy time making the 
necessary preparations, as I had not even arranged for my 
best man or ushers. This was in the davs before the wire- 
less, so that I had not been able even to communicate with 
my fiancée. 

At the Catholic Church in South Orange, on January 17th, 
1901, we were duly married, and I was duly nervous ; however, 
I did not drop the ring. For our honeymoon we had decided 
to go on a canoe trip, Just we two, and the place we were to 
start from was (appropriately) named Kissimmee, in the 
centre of Florida. With full camping equipment, guns, and 
fishing tackle we started across Tahopcalygo, in the little 
canvas canoe, on the 21st, and for a month wandered through 
lakes and the Kissimmee River, camping where we wished, 
fishing, and generally enjoying a perfect time. My prestige as 
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head of the family was severely shaken when my wife caught a 
ten-pound, large-mouthed black bass, my largest to date being 
only six pounds. True, I caught a twenty-pound catfish, 
which I thought at first was an alligator, but that could not be 
compared with the large bass. The situation called for 
heroic efforts, and I fished during every minute of my spare 
time, and, as good luck would have it (this being my point of 
view !), on the last day of our fishing I landed a bass which 
weighed exactly eleven pounds. My honour and position 
were saved, though I don’t think I have been altogether 
forgiven. The current being against us for the return trip, 
we decided to go back to Kissimmee by steamer, thus saving 
me a lot of hard paddling. The whole trip had been delight- 
ful and interesting. In its own way the river was very beauti- 
ful, the bird life a source of continual interest, and the fishing 
extremely good. 

From Kissimmee we made our way to Key West, where I 
planned to make a number of fish photographs and paintings 
for Dr. Everman’s book. We spent over a month there—a 
month of hard but thoroughly interesting work, during which 
I secured pictures of practically all the species of fish that 
were to be found in the district. Everything went well until 
the last day, when I tried to photograph a large jewfish which 
only just fitted my tank. Scarcely had I made the exposure 
than the wretched fish made a frantic struggle and smashed 
the heavy plate-glass of the tank. Fortunately I had com- 
pleted my work. By boat, as this was before the bridge was 
built, we went to Miami. A strange little village it was in 
those days. No one, not even the greatest optimist, foresaw 
the development that was to take place within the next few 
years. Had I only bought a few acres of land then —and it 
could have been secured for almost nothing—my fortune would 
have been made; but, I did not. It is unfortunate that our 
foresight is not so good as our hindsight ! 

My next work was to do an article with illustrations for 
the World’s Work on the negro question in Georgia; so I 
went first to Atlanta to see Du Bois, one of the most interest- 
ing and delightful men I have ever met, and a great educator 
and believer in the future of the coloured race. He joined us 
at Albany, where my wife and I stayed at an hotel which 
was so dirty that it was a disgrace to the white race, and 
yet Du Bois was not allowed even to come on the verandah 
to talk to me because he was “ coloured.” It did not take 
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long to collect the material required for the article, and by the 
beginning of April we were back at South Orange. 

In May we made a couple of trips to Spruce Cabin Inn, 
Canadensis, for the elusive trout. The place was beautiful, 
though the fishing only fair; but, after all, in trout-fishing 
it is not altogether the amount of the catch that counts so 
much as the pleasure of the surroundings. I don’t think there 
is any time in one’s life when happiness is more complete and 
satisfying than when wandering slowly along a brook trying 
to coax the shy trout to take the little feathered fly. It is all 
so peaceful : the sound of the running water, the songs of the 
birds, the flowers, everything spells contentment. Perhaps 
the reader will say, ‘‘ Well, what about the fish—do you think 
they like to be caught ?”’ Probably not, but, after all, they 
eat their young, so why should they not in turn be eaten ? 
Of course, I do not believe in allowing the fish to die a lingering 
death ; they should be killed instantly before being placed in 
the creel. 

1901 was the year of the Pan-American Exhibition at 
Buffalo, and at Mr. Page’s request I went there to make a 
series of photographs for the World’s Work number which 
dealt with this very beautiful exhibition. It was sad to think 
that the assassin should have chosen such a place to end the 
life of President McKinley, a man who one would have 
thought had no enemies. 

In July I gave my first big lecture on birds before an 
audience of four thousand, at Chatauqua. This was the only 
time that I have ever prepared a lecture; with great care I 
wrote it out and learned it word for word ; but when I got on 
the platform I forgot what I had written, and gave a totally 
different version, just as it came to me under the inspiration of 
the audience and the coloured slides. 

In order to carry out my plan, already mentioned, for 
doing the article on the sheepdog trials, it was necessary to 
start for England early in August ; so my wife and I sailed on 
the Ltruria on the 8rd, and after spending a few days in Guern- 
sey with my mother I went North, to find the trials would 
take place at Troutbeck. What a wonderful example of animal 
intelligence these trials are! The handsome dogs seem almost 
more than human in their understanding of what is required 
of them. The way they handled the three sheep, and there is 
no more difficult number, and urged them into the small 
hurdled enclosures with the greatest possible speed, was a 
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revelation to me. It is a pity that more people do not know 
about these displays of animal intelligence. Compared with 
horse-racing, the sheepdog trials are a thousand times more 
interesting and exciting, and yet but a few people attend these 
meetings, and those few are chiefly from the district. For- 
tunately the weather was perfect, and I succeeded in securing 
a good set of photographs and material for an article for 
Everybody’s Magazine (which in those days was published by 
Doubleday’s). Our visit to England was of necessity very 
brief, as I had to be back in time to make the last of the fish 
pictures before the close of the Buffalo Exhibition ; for there 
they had some good examples of certain fresh-water species 
which were necessary for the book, and those in charge of the 
exhibition had promised me every assistance in my work. A 
very severe cold very nearly upset all my plans, and I had to 
complete the photographing when I was so ill that I could 
scarcely stand up. However, I managed to get the work 
done before taking to bed, while my wife nursed me through a 
bad illness. 


CHAPTER IX 


On our return to South Orange we discussed the question 
of settling down in a place of our own. We wanted a home in 
the country, and eventually decided to buy a piece of land at 
Newfoundland, New Jersey, about forty miles from New 
York. The land we selected was on the border of Brown’s 
Pond (since drained by the water company of Newark) ; half 
of the seventeen acres was open fields, the other half woods, 
back of which rose a cliff some three or four hundred feet 
high. We paid $30 an acre for this choice spot, and the 
farmer from whom we bought it was unable to sign his name. 
Later we found that quite a large proportion of the older 
people of that district could neither read nor write. It was 
late in November when the land became ours, too late to think 
of building, as the ground would soon be frozen. But we 
planned where the house would be placed, and we enjoyed to 
the full that strange feeling of possession. Every tree and 
bush and flower on that seventeen acres was our very own— 
it was a delightful sensation !—while the details of the house 
we would build furnished us with the greatest amount of 
pleasure, to say nothing of endless arguments. 

If two people do not get a divorce, or at least a legal 
separation, when planning a house, it goes to show that they 
are well mated. The man has certain ideas of what he thinks 
he wants, while the woman has certain ideas of what she knows 
she wants. It is the compromise between these two that is so 
necessary. Space for stairs and logical methods of arranging 
the plumbing appeal to the man, or at least should, if he has 
any constructive intuition, while a place to put brooms, light 
for dressing-tables, and space for pantries naturally enough 
appeal to the woman. Anyhow, we spent much time going 
over plans and we did not get a divorce. Perhaps this was 
due to the fact that I went off on a winter camping trip 
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immediately after Christmas. David Abercrombie, Fitch, and 
another fellow and I were all anxious to prove the respective 
merits of our pet ideas on sleeping-bags for cold weather. We 
were to be limited to, I think, sixteen pounds apiece, and we 
were going where it was really cold. My idea was quilts made 
of carded, unbleached lambs’ wool encased in flannel. The 
others had Army blankets, a series of thin woollen sheets, and a 
series of soft blankets. Armed with these different outfits, 
we went to New Brunswick, and then left the railway east of 
Rimousky with a dog team and wearing snowshoes. It was 
my first attempt at this form of walking, and the initial 
sixteen miles’ tramp over the deep snow proved to be very 
tiring, and I decided I did not like snowshoes. However, I 
soon became accustomed to them, and enjoyed the sensation 
of trudging over the virgin snow. 

The result of the test of the various sleeping-bags was 
interesting ; sleeping with our feet not more than two yards 
from the huge fire, with the thermometer ranging from twenty 
to thirty-five degrees below zero, produced the following : man 
in Army blankets suffered severely and had both feet badly 
frost-bitten ; man in numerous thin woollen sheets suffered a 
good deal; man in several thin woollen blankets fairly comfort- 
able; myself in carded wool quilts slept warm and did not 
suffer from cold, even though I had two pounds less weight 
than the others. It was on this trip that the {well-known firm 
of Abercrombie and Fitch was actually arranged. The trip 
itself was only fairly successful, as the weather was bad and 
game very scarce. Still, [ enjoyed the winter forests and 
secured material for several magazine articles. 

During the rest of the winter after returning home I 
wrote a small book entitled Nature and the Camera, which 
dealt with the various branches of Nature photography as a 
help to those who were undertaking to do this sort of work. 
This was published by Doubleday’s in the autumn. In April 
1902 we moved ourselves and our belongings to New- 
foundland, N.J., and took a small house not far from our own 
land, so that we could be on hand to watch the progress of the 
house-building, which started as soon as the frost was out of 
the ground. If I remember correctly, the contract price was 
$2,300, including central heating, plumbing, and drainage. 
This amount would to-day only about pay for the central 
heating! While the house was going up we started a 
garden—the start being the removal of about twenty-five 
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loads of rock which were discovered occupying the ground 
where the garden was to be. By July we moved into 
‘* Arbutus,”’ as we called the house. 

I shall never forget the joy of arranging our first real home. 
Money was scarce, so every purchase had to be carefully con- 
sidered, and I think this added to our interest. The living- 
room, which was about thirty feet long, had large oak beams, 
a generous fireplace, and chimney of rough field stone; the 
walls were panelled with painted decorations of iris inside the 
framing; and the furniture was of the fumed oak mission 
type, which was then something of a novelty. It was solid 
and very beautifully designed. As soon as the house was 
completed I found that a studio was necessary, so one was 
built near the garden, complete with everything for painting, 
photographing, carpentering, and in fact anything I might 
wish to do. In those days quail were common in this vicinity, 
and it was not unusual to see a bevy of them sitting beneath 
my window. The studio also had a strange attraction for 
other birds, and I had many visitors, such as_ bluebirds, 
warblers, and others. 

Between watching the development of the house and doing 
a lot of work for Doubleday’s, including commencing the 
complete illustrations of a tree book, the summer passed with 
extraordinary speed, and December saw our family increased 
by the arrival of a daughter. Soon after this great event we 
moved for the rest of the winter to East Orange, and did not 
return until spring. Then in June 1903, incompany with my 
friend Arthur Babson, I started for Newfoundland (the 
island) in order to do a salmon-fishing article for Country Life 
in America, and incidentally, of course, to enjoy some fishing, 
as I had never yet caught a salmon. Going by way of North 
Sidney, and from there on the steamer Bruce to Portaux 
Basques, we finally reached Fishell’s River, where we met our 
guides and unloaded our outfit. Never shall I forget the 
thrill of catching my first salmon, but I am not going to bore 
the reader by describing the event. I enjoyed it to the utmost ; 
the reader would be bored to tears, so being humane [ shall 
not inflict this torture. We spent altogether nearly a month 
in this sportsman’s paradise ; part of the time was wasted 
owing to lack of rain and consequent low water, but altogether 
we managed to have a wonderful time, and caught our full 
share of salmon. 

Babson made a splendid “ model” for the photographs, 
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leading the fish where I wanted them and coaxing jumps at 
the proper time. The result was about the first series of 
salmon-fishing pictures to be published in which the man, the 
fish, and the line were all shown clearly. It was almost as 
exciting taking the photographs as doing the fishing, but, of 
course, infinitely more difficult. Needless to say, I was using a 
reflex camera, without which I should have been seriously 
handicapped; but even so, it was astonishing how many 
beautiful pictures I got of water without fish when I thought I 
was photographing a fine salmon jumping. When these 
photographs were published in Country Life in America they 
called forth a certain amount of criticism, especially by 
Dr. Rainsford, who declared that it was impossible to show 
the line, the fish, and the man. Even when I showed the 
actual negatives, which were free from any retouching, he 
refused to be convinced, saying that he had tried to do the 
same thing, and, having failed, knew that it could not be done. 
One picture which upset him particularly was where a fish 
was shown in the air at the very instant it had broken loose 
from the fly ; the sudden release of the strain showed the rod 
with a doubie curve and the line with several curves. It was 
altogether a curious picture, especially Babson’s strange 
expression, but it was absolutely free from faking. It was 
about this time that I became a member of the New York 
Camera Club, where I met so many of the men who were 
interested in photographic work, such as Alfred Steigletz, 
Clarence White, Edward Steichen, and others. 

In May 1904 a number of the staff of the World’s Work: 
(I was now working on a salary for Doubleday, Page), with 
Walter H. Page, the editor, went to St. Louis to prepare the 
special features for the Exposition Number of the magazine. 
I had been more or less in contact with Mr. Page for some time, 
but on this trip, when we were all working at high tension, I 
got to know the man more intimately and to appreciate his 
extraordinary ability and fascinating personality. His 
friendship is one of my most treasured eniorice: for as years 
went on we became fast friends. When he was appointed 
American Ambassador in London I used to see him whenever 
I had an opportunity, and never did I feel more sorry for 
anyone. He used to talk things over with me in an unofficial 
way and unburden his soul, for until the United States entered 
the Great War his position was one of constant agony. How 
great a favourite he was in London, where, even under the 
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most trying conditions, he made nothing but friends and 
admirers, is shown in his published letters. He was an un- 
usual man, a man of exquisite tact, but his extreme sensitive- 
ness made his suffering and mortification at certain treatment 
he received from his own country, or rather its President, all 
the more acute and difficult to endure. In connection with 
the War there were few men who could have done as well as 
he did, and none who could have done better or have left a 
finer reputation. His untimely death, due to the terrific 
strain he underwent, was a real tragedy, not only because of 
the loss to the world, but because it seemed so unnecessary. 
But again I am digressing. 

After returning from the strenuous weeks at St. Louis I 
was glad to find that Country Life wanted a series of pictures 
and an article on black bass fishing, and also one on a trip 
after moose with a camera. This meant more congenial 
work, out of doors, so I went to Little Sebago Lake, Maine, and 
spent a delightful week with the bass—had splendid fishing 
and got a good set of interesting photographs. The trip after 
moose was not so satisfactory. The weather was bad and so 
were the blackflies, and the camera developed a leak which 
spoilt some of my best pictures of moose. I saw quite a lot of 
game, and managed to get sufficient material for a long illus- 
trated article for a vacation number of the magazine. In- 
September a son and heir was born to us, and this meant that 
we must enlarge our house ; so I drew up plans and built an 
extension which nearly doubled the original size and gave us 
room for our increasing family. The following year plans 
were made for me to undertake a serics of fishing articles for 
Country Life, and to my great joy the trip after material 
included the Kern River in the High Sierras of California, a 
country I had always wanted to see. It was about this time 
that the golden trout (salmo Alpinus aureolis) was reported in 
Voleano Creek, a small stream which runs into the Kern 
River, so I was to find these beautiful fish and make photo- 
graphs and paintings of them. 

Early in July I left New York by train for Visalia, and 
from there in due course I drove to the foothills along one of 
the hottest and dustiest and most shadeless roads I have ever 
seen. I noticed on the side of the road a man resting in the 
* shade ” of a very slender telegraph post, the shadow of which 
he kept carefully along his spine; it was the only shade he 
could find! In Visalia the temperature had been about 115° 
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(in the shade), but by the time I reached the foothills there was 
welcome relief from the terrific heat. The following morning, 
soon after daylight, the guide loaded up the pack-mules, and in 
doing so introduced me to a fair sample of the gentle art of 
‘“‘ cussing.”’ He was quite an artist, and I admired his elo- 
quence almost as much as his skill in negotiating the famous 
diamond hitch. Sailors’ knots I know fairly well, but I 
confess the diamond hitch has always been too much for me. 
We got under way in good time, and were soon following the 
dusty trail through live oaks and flowering brush, and before 
long got among the magnificent conifer trees. The country 
was all entirely new to me, and I found it wonderfully beauti- 
ful; but the steady climb began, after a few hours, to make my 
legs and back ache in a most painful way, and, of course, this 
became worse with every mile. Unfortunately the camping- 
ground that we had to reach was forty-two miles away, and 
the longest forty-two miles I have ever known. 

It was late when we arrived, and I was so thoroughly tired 
that I simply rolled off the horse and wanted to go to sleep 
without waiting for any food. However, the guide insisted 
on my eating something, and a few minutes later I was rolled 
up in my blankets fast asleep. The next thing I knew I was 
being told to get up, as it was daylight and we had another 
long day’s trailahead. Iwas sostiffthat every movement was 
an agony, and it was all 1 could do to mount my steed. Once 
again we were off. This day’s ride was even more painful 
than that of the previous one, as we went up and down the 
steepest possible places. It seemed to me that the trail 
struck every high and every low spot in the whole mountain 
range. Still, in spite of my aching muscles, I enjoyed the 
wonders of the country. Never had I seen such a gorgeous 
display of wild flowers as in some of those Alpine glades. The 
meadows were like carpets of brilliant colours of every hue, 
for in these high places the season is very short, less than two 
months between snows, so spring, summer, and autumn flowers 
all bloom together in a wild profusion that is beautiful beyond 
description. I had never before seen flowers in blossom on 
the edge of snow, but here in the higher parts the lupins were 
actually in the snow. To my way of thinking, the extreme 
clearness of the atmosphere rather detracts from the beauty 
of the scenery in the Sierras. Everything is too cut and dry. 
Still, it is very grand and very imposing, even if the high peaks 
do not appear as high as they really are. In one place where 
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the trail, which was only a few inches wide, led along an 
abrupt slope of loose gravel, I stopped my horse in order to 
make a photograph of the pack animals literally clinging to 
the mountain side. The click of the shutter frightened my 
mount and he darted forward at full gallop. I simply shut 
my eyes and gave him his head and hoped for the best. When 
I caught up with my guide he pointed down to where a trickle 
of water could be seen hundreds of feet below, and called my 
attention to two objects, which he explained were mules that 
had shpped down from the trail during his last trip. This, of 
course, was most consoling. 

By evening we had reached the Kern River, where we 
were to stay for a few days, and I gladly said goodbye to my 
horse as he moved off into the fenced-in meadow where he 
would remain till we started back. Camping in this country 
is simplicity itself, as no tents are needed. You simply make 
a fire, cook the food, and roll into the blankets, whose warmth 
is welcome during the cold nights in the mountains; and 
fortunately the mosquitoes are not active at night. 

For several days I devoted myself to fishing for the 
Gilbert trout and photographing them. They are magnificent 
examples of the rainbow species, good, strong, cleanly-built 
fish which afford the best of sport in that turbulent river. I 
was using very light tackle, and had all I could do to bring the 
fish tothe net ; some weighed as muchas five pounds. It was 
grand sport. For the golden trout I went up Volcano Creek, 
and found the fish fairly abundant and easy to catch, but 
though exquisitely beautiful in colour, their size was dis- 
appointing. I caught none over about one-third of a pound. 
I put the fish in a tank, which I carried for the purpose, and 
made the necessary photographs and coloured sketches. The 
guide told me that on his previous visit to the stream he had 
found a pile of dead fish on which was fastened a note, stating 
that the so-called fishermen had caught one thousand of the 
golden trout—and the brutes had left them there to rot. Fine 
sportsmen! Our return journey was made through the great 
Sequoia, or red-wood forest, as I was anxious to secure 
photographs of these giant trees for a book which Doubleday’s 
were planning to add to their “‘ Nature Library.”’ 

Having succeeded in obtaining all the material that I 
needed in the Sierras, my next objective was Catalina Island. 
This meant going through Los Angeles. That was in the days 
before Hollywood, and Los Angeles itself was very different 
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from what it is to-day. At Catalina I had hoped to get 
pictures of tuna-fishing, but unfortunately there were none of 
these fine game fish about, so I had to content myself with 
yellow-tail and the large sea-bass. The latter is not a very 
sporting fish; the former, however, gave me some good fun 
and interesting photographs. From Catalina I went to 
McCloud, Oregon, in search of rainbow trout—a most un- 
satisfactory trip which produced no results ; so I headed east 
to a place, whose name has slipped my memory, in Montana 
in the hope of finding grayling. After some searching I 
eventually found them, and secured aseries of photographs of 
catching these fish and cut-throat trout in a stream which 
lent itself perfectly as a background. In the long drive to and 
from the stream I had my first view of the gophers, or prairie 
dogs, and jack rabbits—animals which one always associates 
with the West. 

On returning to New York I found two more trips awaiting 
me, one after moose and fishing in New Brunswick, where I 
went as the guest of Mr. Arthur Robinson and George D. 
Pratt. We were all keen camera hunters, and had great sport 
both with sti!l and movie cameras. Iam not quite sure, but I 
think the film we got of moose was about the first that had 
been made. Between moose, which were very numerous, and 
trout- and salmon-fishing, we had a wonderful trip, and I took 
back with me a useful lot of pictures. The other trip was to 
do an article on the Laurentian Club, but I did not find the 
fishing very exciting, as nearly all of it was in lakes, and they, 
of course, do not compare with rivers, for even though the 
trout were of fair size they did not give much sport. In 
December of 1905, thanks to Colonel Church, I was elected a 
member of the Players’ Club, one of the most delightful places 
in New York, and one of the few clubs where money does not 
count. 

In the middle of February 1906, while we were staying in 
South Orange, our third and last child was born. Then in 
April we returned to our house at Newfoundland, and my wife 
decided to indulge in a car. It was one of the old one-cylinder 
Cadillacs, a quaint affair fitted with oil lamps and a deep- 
rooted objection to going up hill at more than about two 
miles an hour. This was in the days when all the parts of a 
car were so well hidden that to find anything one had to crawl 
under the body. Tyres were so bad that punctures were of 
unpleasantly frequent occurrence; self-starters were unknown, 
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and sparking-plugs were extremely crude. Patience and plenty 
of time were necessary adjuncts to motoring, and ladies wore 
flowing motor-veils and large hats, neither of which were con- 
ducive to comfort. Driving was, in fact, full of excitement 
and uncertainty, and horses were generally on strike and did 
all in their power to show their objection to the new “ horseless 
carriages.” New Jersey farmers, too, did their utmost to 
demonstrate their dislike for cars. Still, in spite of all the 
drawbacks, my wife was very pleased with her purchase and 
very proud of her skill in driving, especially when my mother 
and sister came from Guernsey to pay us a visit, for then she 
was able to demonstrate her abilities as she drove them about 
the country where the roads were fit for a car; but in those 
days—and it is only twenty-three years ago—the roads in our 
part of New Jersey were appallingly bad. I soon discovered 
that the less I knew about the “‘ internals” of a car the more 
peaceful my life would be, and the cleaner my hands and 
clothes, so I carefully avoided showing even a moderate 
degree of intelligence in matters mechanical, and consequently 
earned a good reputation for being thick-headed; but I 
had more time for gardening, carpentering, and other hobbies 
outside of my regular work. Gardening interested me par- 
ticularly, and I succeeded, by dint of plenty of very hard 
work, in producing quite a good garden which supplied us 
with everything we needed in the way of vegetables and, of 
course, flowers. I learned to have a great respect for anyone 
who can grow things and fight successfully the everlasting 
attacks of insects. Why these pests should always eat the 
most precious vegetables and flowers and never touch weeds 
is one of the mysteries that is hard to solve. Why, too, should 
noxious weeds grow so luxuriantly under all conditions when 
the plants we want have to be coaxed with such loving care ? 
Our place lent itself to horticultural effects because it was a 
natural garden. Wild pink azaleas and the waxlike kalmia 
(laurel) formed the chief part of the underbrush, while violets, 
columbine, trailing arbutus, lady slippers, both pink and 
yellow, and, most beautiful of all, the wonderful fringed 
gentian, all grew naturally and made a fine display of colour ; 
and in the autumn the scarlet oaks, red and sugar maples, 
flowering dog-wood, sassafras, and other trees turned the whole 
place into a vivid mass of colour with the coming of the first 
frosts. Chestnut trees were then abundant, but later dis- 
appeared entirely when the disease swept the land. The 
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lake, known as Brown’s Pond, was another great attraction, 
and in it our children learned how to handle a canoe, how to 
fish and skate. When the Newark Water Company took most 
of the country around us the lake was drained, and I was glad 
I had sold my place, for its chief beauty vanished. 

During the following year my wife and I went to Little 
Sebago Lake, Maine, and had a couple of weeks’ bass-fishing, 
and then I went on a second salmon-fishing trip to Newfound- 
land for Country Life. This time I went alone, hoping to 
find a guide who would handle the salmon for me while I 
made the photographs. I had a new and improved reflex 
camera and a new type of very fast lens, so that I hoped to 
secure some fine pictures. 

One day I was trying my best to coax a good-sized salmon 
out of a large pool on Little River (I think) ; twice the fish had 
risen and missed the fly, and I decided to let him rest for a 
short time before trying again. On glancing down the river, 
what should I sce but a canoe heading up-stream. In the 
canoe was a guide and what was evidently asportsman. This 
was a real calamity, and I hated the person who would dare 
to disturb my peaceful occupation of the river. Could wishes 
have done it, that canoe would have been dashed to pieces ; 
but it came on as though I were a magnet attracting it. I 
determined to hold my right to the pool, so continued to cast 
across its dark waters, feeling that no man with any sense of 
sportsmanship would dare to disturb my possession. Nearer 
and nearer came the hated canoe until it stopped at the lower 
end of my pool and out stepped the fisherman. ‘“ Well, Pil 
be darned !”’ came a familiar voice. I turned, and who should 
the man be but Harry Lanier, of Doubleday’s, my very best 
friend. Neither of us knew that the other was in Newfound- 
land, and yet by a strange fate here we met, and I was glad 
that my evil wishes had not been granted. It was a delight- 
ful meeting, and Lanier sat down and watched me land my 
salmon, and then we decided to stay together and make a 
trip to Port Saunders, on the west side of the northern 
peninsula. There were many good rivers in that vicinity 
where we should find plenty of salmon and not much chance 
of meeting other parties. Accordingly we proceeded to 
Bay of Islands, whcre we loaded up with supplies and a dory 
and went northward in the little coast steamer. 

From Port Saunders we went along the coast in our 
boats to River of Ponds, and there to our surprise found a 
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large tent pitched near the mouth of the river; and still more 
were we surprised when we discovered that it belonged to my 
old friend Arthur Babson, with whom I had made my first 
trip to the island some years before. He had gone up-country, 
so we made use of his tent, very fortunately for him, as the 
next night therewas a terrific gale which would have blown the 
tent away had we not been there to protect it. That would 
have been a strange stroke of bad luck, because only a week 
before Babson and his friend had lost both their tents and much 
of their outfit through fire (the tents were of that dangerous 
so-called “‘ waxed silk”’ variety which is so highly inflammable), 
and they had been forced to borrow the large tent from some- 
one in Port Saunders. It was a wretched affair, cumbersome 
and heavy, and leaked like a sieve. When Babson returned 
from his up-country trip his surprise at finding us was quite 
amusing, and it certainly was a curious coincidence our meet- 
ing in this far-away spot. 

We had excellent sport for nearly two weeks and then 
decided to try our luck in East River, where we were told 
fish were very plentiful though not large, but the pools being 
small would offer good opportunities for photographic work. 
We found everything even better than we expected. In one 
pool alone we caught twelve fish in two hours and I made a 
number of interesting pictures. The only drawback to the 
neighbourhood was that of all the places I had ever seen it was 
the worst for mosquitoes during the daytime. We could not 
put up tents or arrange camp until a circle of smoke smudges 
had been made, as the mosquitoes made such a vigorous attack 
on our hands and faces. 

Being anxious to see what the country was like at the head 
of the river, we made ovr way east, wading frequently, as the 
water was very shallow, and dragging the loaded canoe. 
When we finally reached the head of the stream the canvas 
canoe was in such bad condition that repairs would be neces- 
sary before we could return. A caribou skin was the only 
possible solution, 7f we could find the caribou ; so we devoted 
one day to climbing up to the barrens north of the river. 
It was high and interesting country, covered with small 
ponds, in one of which we were surprised to see a brood of 
harlequin ducks. Caribou were occasionally seen, and after 
some careful stalking one was shot. This saved the canoe, 
as the skin was stretched tightly over the damaged parts, 
and though it made the boat heavy to handle it protected her 
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from the sharp stones. We found no salmon in the head 
waters, even in the beautiful pool below the high falls, and 
very few trout ; so during two days of heavy rain which con- 
fined us to camp we amused ourselves searching for pearls 
in the clams that were very abundant. Lanier got one decent- 
sized pearl and we both found a lot of small and worthless 
ones ; however, it helped to pass the time. 

On our return to the bay we tried our luck in the Torrents, 
a river which has the reputation for having very large salmon, 
but of a race that does not come to the gaff; they nearly 
always make for the high seas and disappear with the tackle. 
We lost several fish and some tackle and only landed a fewsmall 
ones—nothing over twelve pounds, if I remember correctly. 
Lanier’s time was up, so we returned to Bay of Islands, and 
from there I went to Grand Lake in order to get some caribou 
material. Up in the high barren to the east of the lake I 
found a few scattered animals, but secured very little in the way 
of photographs, though I got some interesting notes and did 
a lot of hard climbing. In paddling back to where my friends 
Whitaker and Cox had a bungalow camp we struck a bad 
northerly storin, and had a very difficult task in making our 
way against it; several times it looked as though we were 
bound to be swamped by the heavy waves. It was nearly 
midnight when we finally landed, more dead than alive ; 
cold, wet, and thoroughly miserable. 

I think it was soon after my return to New York that Mr. 
Page asked me to go out to Mark Twain’s place in Connecticut 
and get some material for the World’s Work, and if possible 
to secure some good portraits, both with ordinary plates and 
in colour (as it was about this time that the Lumiere colour 
plates were put on the market). One has usually a precon- 
ceived idea of what people are like, and this idea is based on 
their work. Mr. Clemens was absolutely different from what 
I had expected. He was very serious, and during my stay in 
his delightful house he was never humorous in any way ; 
but he was intensely interesting. His views on Roosevelt 
were decidedly vigorous, and his admiration for the “ incon- 
sequent boy,”’ as he called him, was entirely a minus quantity. 
When it came to the delicate subject of getting the “ great 
man in white ”’ to pose for a portrait I found myself up against 
difficulties. He hated a camera, and said so with astonishing 
frankness. At last, after much tactful persuasion, he said 
that I could go ahead, but, he added, ‘“‘ Don’t bother me 
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till you have the confounded camera absolutely ready.”” We 
were out on the verandah, he as usual in his charming white 
clothes, and I began my preparations. After some minutes 
had elapsed he looked up from his writing and wanted to know 
when on earth I would be ready. ‘‘ My dear sir,” I replied, 
‘* T have taken a dozen pictures, four of which are in colour.” 
This was a surprise to him, and he congratulated me on my 
painless methods. Unfortunately the colour plates proved 
to be defective ones, and the results were very poor; but I 
got some other very interesting portraits, one of which he 
signed for me, and it is now among my most treasured 
possessions. 

The year 1908 was a momentous one in my life, one that was 
to lead to entirely new experiences. Forsome time I had been 
thinking of going to British East Africato photograph big game, 
and with this in view had done all in my power to learn how 
to use a camera under any conditions and had carried out 
much experimental work. My brother, who had marched 
through the country four times from Mombasa to Uganda 
(before the days of the railway), had told me a great deal about 
the wonderful opportunities I would find for my work, and 
Herbert Lang, of the American Museum of Natural History, 
had given me a lot of helpful information and aroused my 
enthusiasmn to fever pitch. Schilling’s book had also stirred 
me greatly. Two things were necessary before I could 
undertake the trip : one was suitable cameras and flashlight 
outfit, and the other money. This latter would, I feared, 
prove a serious stumbling-block ; but, being a hopeful person, 
I devoted a great deal of time to the question of photographic 
outfit. The Reflex Camera Company were most helpful, so 
also was a Mr. Holst, of the Goerz Lens Company. Taking 
the standard reflex as the basis, between us we made a number 
of important changes, and finally developed a really service- 
able camera with very long focus, so that it would take a 
high power telephoto lens as well as the ordinary one of long 
focus. Two of these outfits were finally built according to 
our plans. Then electric flashlight devices were designed 
to use with ordinary cameras. These were very elaborate 
and worked perfectly in all the tests. Later, in the field, 
unfortunately, they showed a marked objection to carrying 
out their promises. In those days natural history photo- 
graphy was more or less in its infancy, and outfits suitable 
for the work were inadequate, being made, usually, by 
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men who had had no practical experience in animal photo- 
graphy. All of which is entirely different from what we find 
to-day, when outfits can be obtained that are fitted for any 
branch of work ; new lenses have been designed which are 
invaluable ; simplified flashlight devices, and, of course, the 
cinema cameras. Thepoor pioneer had, as usual, many serious 
difficulties to overcome. 

In order to be able to devote the time necessary for all 
the experimental work I was obliged to resign from Doubleday, 
Page, much to my regret, and the last thing I did for them was 
one of the most interesting. Orville and Wilbur Wright were 
working hard on their aeroplane designs, but up to this time 
had not succeeded in making a long sustained flight. At 
Fort Myers, just outside of Washington, Orville Wright was 
to give a demonstration of what their machine would do before 
certain officers of the American Army. Mr. Page wished me 
to go to Washington and see if I could get some photographs 
of this flight when it took place. On arriving at the trial 
ground (it could scarcely be called an aerodrome) I met Orville 
Wright and asked him when he expected to fly ; he replied 
that if weather conditions were favourable he hoped to go up 
the following morning. 

For several weeks reporters and Press camera men had 
been on the ground waiting and hoping; so far they had 
nothing to show. But Wright assured me that the biplane 
was now ready to take the air, so it looked as though I had 
arrived at the proper time. About four o’clock next morning 
I looked out of the window and saw that the weather was 
perfect ; without waiting for breakfast, I dressed in a hurry 
and made my way tothe ground. As [I arrived, armed with 
my camera and two dozen plates, Wright came out from the 
hangar, and with asmile on his face remarked that everything 
was ready and he felt sure he was going to fly, and that I 
was lucky to have arrived in such good time. In a few 
minutes the biplane was drawn out from its shelter, and 
then, after various parts had been tested, it was hauled up a 
strange-looking high inclined platform or chute; this, as I 
remember it, was about forty or fifty feet in height. It re- 
quired a long time and much care before the delicate machine 
was finally in position. Wright took his seat, the engine was 
started, and the restraining lines let loose. With a whir 
the ’plane slid down, gathering speed every second, ran along 
the ground for some distance, and then rose; higher and 
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higher it went until it was perhaps two or three hundred feet 
above the ground; at this height it flew in large circles, 
steering perfectly. I was busy with the camera, needless to 
say, securing pictures of the machine from every angle. For 
jifty-five minutes the ’plane flew without the slightest trouble. 
This was a great historical event, for it was the first flight 
of anything approaching that length of time ever made by a 
heavier-than-air machine. When one thinks of the almost 
crude simplicity of that biplane compared with the machine 
of to-day one cannot help marvelling at Wright’s magnificent 
courage in making such a flight. After he had landed I 
asked Wright if he would take me up the following day, 
but he said that until an Army officer had been up he could 
take no one. (It happened that Lieutenant Selfridge was the 
first passenger to be carried, next day, and something broke 
while the plane was up, with the unfortunate result that 
Selfridge was killed and Wright rather badly injured.) 

As'I left the field I met a large group of reporters and 
photographers coming out to see the promised flight. When 
they saw my happy expression they asked what had happened 
and why I was leaving. I explained that I had two dozen 
pictures of the first long flight ever made, and that they were 
the only photographs that had been made. They were the 
most dejected and crestfallen-looking lot of men I have ever 
seen. They had been hanging about for weeks, and then, when 
the great event had taken place, they were in Washington 
eating their breakfast! They nearly mobbed me when I 
asked if they had ever heard a saying which dealt with an 
early bird and a worm. All my life I have been an early 
riser, and that day convinced me that it pays. I was hungry 
and tired from the excitement, so hurried back to Washington, 
developed the plates, found they were good, and immediately 
wired to the World’s Work (probably the first telegram 
ever sent announcing a fifty-five minute flight) to be ready 
for me, and that I was returning by the early train ; gobbled 
a cup of coffee, took the wet negatives in a case, and headed 
for New York with my precious trophies. Through the 
courtesy of Doubleday, Doran, I have been able to give copies 
of these historic photographs to both the Imperial Institute 
and the Science Museum, Kensington, where Wright’s first 
*plane now rests. 

Soon after this interesting episode I made another trip 
to Newfoundland to photograph caribou and so test my new 
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camera ; then on my return I went through the anxious time 
of trying to raise the money for the African expedition. By 
good luck Roosevelt was going to British East Africa in a 
few months, so that any material I secured would have a 
certain news value, on the strength of which I arranged to do 
a series of articles for Collier’s Magazine at a price that 
would be of great help to me in securing the necessary loans. 
My friend William North Duane most kindly lent me a 
substantial sum and persuaded two of his friends, Robert H. 
McCurdy and Townsend Lawrence, to give me further assist- 
ance. Then George D. Pratt lent me all that was necessary 
to complete the amount I required. To secure him against 
loss in case of my death I took out life insurance policies 
in his favour. This made me feel easier in my mind and 
enabled me to go ahead with my preparations. In those days 
going to East Africa was an event—unlike to-day, when 
people think no more of it than of taking a trip from America 
to Europe. 


CHAPTER X 


WHEN paying a visit to the American Museum of Natural 
History, I was introduced to James L. Clark, who was doing 
taxidermy there. He was very anxious to go to Africa and 
wanted to know if I would take him with me. Unfortu- 
nately my estimate of costs, being only four thousand dollars, 
did not include a second person, but Clark, in a sportsmanlike 
manner, said he would pay his own way out and back, and 
that he would stand by with the rifle when I was photo- 
graphing any dangerous game. This was very fortunate for 
me, as without his cheerful and courageous help I would 
have been badly handicapped; in fact, some of the work 
would have been impossible. It will be seen, therefore, 
that my cptimism had been justified and that everything 
was working smoothly. There was a great deal to be done 
and not much time to spare if I wished to reach Africa at 
the best season. I would have to leave in November for 
England, where parts of my outfit must be procured. Day 
and night I worked on my preparations, and at last, 
thoroughly tired out but full of hope and enthusiasm, I 
sailed from New York in November with my family—Clark 
was to follow later—and duly reached Guernsey, where we 
took a house so that my wife would be near my mother. 
The rest of the outfit, such as rifles, camp equipment suitable 
for the tropics, food supplies packed in convenient “ chop 
boxes,”’ and other things, was quickly collected, and after 
spending Christmas at home I left for the land of my dreams. 

I was to meet the German steamer at Marseilles, as some 
of the outfit was not ready when she left England. On 
arriving by train on the morning the steamer was to leave 
I was disgusted to find that my registered luggage was not 
on the train, and, what was worse, no information could be 


obtained as to where it was. I cursed the French method 
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which does not allow the passenger to see for himself whether 
the trunks are actually put on the right train. Thanks to 
one of Thomas Cook’s men the important trunks were 
eventually found on a later train, and we most uncere- 
moniously dragged them out ourselves, flung them into a 
carriage, and galloped at full speed down to the quay, utterly 
disregarding the cries of the police, to arrive just as the 
gangway was being hauled up. We managed to get the 
outfit put on board, and to Clark’s intense relief we were 
together at last. He had gone through a most uncomfortable 
time wondering what had become of me. On the ship there 
were three young fellows from New York, also headed for 
the land of big game, Hubert Litchfield, Bayard Dominick, 
and another whose name I have forgotten. 

Towards the end of January 1909 we landed at Mombasa 
and started up-country. It was a delightful train journey 
except for the heat and the dust during the early part, but 
everything was so entirely new; and then the game about 
which we had heard so much—there it was in its thousands. 
I shall never forget the thrill of seeing those animals of 
many species, including even giraffe, literally swarming over 
the great yellow plains—animals which up to then were only 
known to me as mounted specimens in museums, or as 
poor-looking creatures in tiny enclosures in zoos; but here 
they were, free, in their natural habitat. I was thrilled to 
the core, and almost speechless with excitement. All that 
I had been told evidently was proving even more than true. 
It was good to have come, and I blessed my luck and the 
kindness of my friends who had lent me the money which 
had made the trip possible. 

On the last day of January, a Sunday morning, we drew 
into the station of Nairobi, there to be met by the outfitters, 
Newland & Tarleton, those pioneers in safari work, and were 
soon on our way to the Norfolk Hotel. How strange every- 
thing seemed to us! The naked, or almost naked, natives 
—Masai, Wakamba, Wakikuyu, and others—strolling about 
the streets carrying their long spears and shields, so pic- 
turesque and so truly African, and the women in their 
leather dress and masses of bead and wire ornaments. They 
did not seem to belong to a town—for Nairobi was even then 
a town, though not, of course, as large and pretentious as it 
is to-day. White people were few and far between in that 
country twenty years ago, 
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Being in a hurry to start work, we spent only three days 
in the town, and then, having obtained permission to camp 
on the reserve, went by train to Kiu, and from there, with 
our small safari, headed west to the Olgerei River, some 
sixteen miles away. During the first two days we saw 
giraffe, zebra, warthog, fringe-eared oryx, hartebeest, duiker, 
rhinoceros, Grant’s gazelle, ‘‘ Tommies,”’ and eland; also 
ostrich, bustard, and many other birds, so it will be seen that 
we had come to a good country for the work I wanted to do. 
It was all so much better than I expected—not only the 
abundance of animals, but the beauty of the country, the 
climate, and the comfortable conditions of camp life. It 
was indeed a revelation to me. To-day everyone knows 
what the country is like; the films, slides, and lectures have 
spread the knowledge, but in 1909 it was to the great mass of 
the people a world entirely unknown, a terrible place full of 
dangerous wild beasts, still more dangerous and bloodthirsty 
natives, and a climate that was appalling. These, combined 
with venomous insects, made East Africa a place to be 
avoided by all sensible people. Twenty years have changed 
those ideas, but I am glad I saw the country in those days 
before it was settled, when farms were very scarce and when 
the now ubiquitous motor-car had not been seen in Nairobi ; 
as a matter of fact, I believe the first one arrived there during 
the end of our stay. But to return to our first camping trip. 

We stayed fifteen days in the Olgerei region, and during 
that time enjoyed enough excitement to satisfy anyone, and 
secured a number of satisfactory photographs of most of the 
animals, though with both giraffe and lions I failed entirely, 
and all my attempts at flashlight work produced no results ; 
something went wrong every time, and I decided to make 
radical changes in my outfit. Our best luck was with the 
queer, ill-tempered and stupid rhinoceros, which were very 
numerous ; aS many as a dozen were seen in a single day. 
By the end of the fifteen days I had had my fill of them. 

One of the most exciting incidents was when we stalked 
a big bull which was sleeping in the high grass. We got to 
within about thirty yards, which seemed close enough for 
all practical purposes. On the ground-glass of the reflex 
camera I could see the big beast quite plainly, and wondered 
as I stood there what would happen when he awoke and 
discovered us standing so close. Clark had the °450 rifle 
ready in case of trouble. For some time, it seemed hours, 
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nothing happened; then I called out to the old beast to 
come. Instantly he was awake and standing up; though 
his eyesight is poor, at that distance he could see us clearly 
enough, and for a moment he stood there with a disgruntled 
expression on his ugly face, annoyed, probably, at having his 
noonday sleep disturbed. Then, without more ado, he 
rushed forward directly towards me with his tail erect, a 
sure sign of trouble. All this time I was watching him on 
the ground-glass, not daring to take my eyes off, even for a 
second, as the focus had to be kept constantly changing. It 
was not an altogether enjoyable sensation for me, but it 
did not last long. The speed with which that two-ton mass 
of bad temper came was astonishing. When he was exactly 
fifteen yards away I pressed the shutter release and secured 
the best photograph of a rhino that I have ever made. 
Clark, hearing the click of the shutter, took that as the signal 
to shoot, not to kill, but just to try to persuade the big 
creature to turn. The shot was very well placed, striking a 
glancing blow on the shoulder, and it had the desired effect 
(fortunately, as otherwise a death-dealing one would have 
been necessary), and the old animal swung slightly to one 
side and rushed past us not more than six or eight yards 
away. The whole affair had been most fortunate, for not 
only had we avoided killing and being killed, but there was 
a good photograph to show for the adventure. I confess my 
knees were shaking badly when it was all over. What Clark 
felt he has told in his recently-published book, Trails of 
the Hunted. 

No sooner had we finished our first successful attempt 
at rhino photography than we ran into several more of 
these strange beasts, and throughout our stay in that region 
we saw altogether twenty-six. What a contrast to the 
conditions existing to-day! On my last trip, seven years 
ago, I saw only thirteen in five months, during which I 
covered nearly 2,000 miles of country. I fear the rhino will 
be one of the first of the larger animals to be killed off in 
Africa. Their stupid habit of blundering into people gives 
an excuse for shooting—an excuse that is by no means always 
justified. In the open country they are doomed, but those 
that live in the forests may survive for many years; hunting 
them in thick brush being rather too full of excitement to 
suit most people, as the chances are very much in favour of 
the rhino! If they wish to make trouble they can do so, very 
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thoroughly, but, generally speaking, like nearly all animals, 
they avoid encounters with human beings, and I have usually 
found it difficult to approach to within photographic range ; 
though there are some, like those we found in the Olgerei 
district, that are distinctly objectionable and in many cases 
go out of their way to attack. 

Our fifteen days proved on the whole to be satisfactory. 
Our outfit was tested thoroughly, and in most ways proved 
efficient. We learned a lot about the conditions of the 
country, and I secured photographs of a number of species of 
animals as well as a good telephoto picture of that magnifi- 
cent mountain, Kilimanjaro. Then we returned to Nairobi, 
where we spent four days getting together the outfit necessary 
for the remainder of our trip, and on February 25th we marched 
out of Nairobi: twenty-eight porters, headman, cook, 
personal boys, gun- and camera-bearers, and two askaris. In 
those days the start of a safari was thoroughly picturesque ; 
the whole outfit, dressed in blue jerseys with red blankets on 
their heads, formed up in the street near Newland & Tarleton’s 
and marched off singing as they went. To-day the porters 
are sent ahead in motors or by train—a totally different affair. 
From Nairobi we went across the Athi Plains, through count- 
less herds of game, to Donya Sabuk, a mountain rising 
abruptly from the plains to a height of about 7,000 feet ; 
there I got some pictures of buffalo and rhino in the forest of 
this beautiful mountain; we saw, also, two black leopards 
(one was shot there a month or so later). 

From Donya Sabuk we went to the Yata Plains, and I 
made my first successful flashlight photographs of harte- 
beest, saw a number of rhino—five in one lot, and very shy 
they were—and lots of other game, and had some exciting 
experiences with lions. I have often been asked what of all 
the things I have ever encountered gave me the greatest 
fright. The answer is, “ A loaf of bread.” A strange thing 
to frighten anyone, but this is what happened: We had 
spent the greater part of one day trying to secure pictures of 
a family of lions, during which we caught a cub, and by 
holding it and allowing it to make as much row as it wished 
hoped to induce father and mother to come for us, when, of 
course, I was to make a wonderful photograph—who was to 
write my obituary, history does not relate. The lions came, 
a fine black-maned male and his mate, but they would not 
venture within range of the camera. They went away 
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after making a careful inspection and returned a little later, 
having collected another lioness, but still they kept clear of 
the camera. Several times their visits were repeated, but 
never did they come nearer than about two or three hundred 
yards. 

Unfortunately, the cub in some unaccountable way died 
while being held in the arms of the gun-bearer; it had 
struggled with such extraordinary vigour and ferocity that I 
concluded it must have burst a blood-vessel. Anyhow, even- 
ing was approaching and we had no pictures to reward us 
for all our trouble, so we decided to sit up in a tree for the 
night and see if there might be a chance of shooting that 
black-maned lion. One of the porters brought our dinner to 
us and then returned to camp, and Clark and I arranged 
ourselves as comfortably as conditions would allow—and thorn 
trees are not renowned for comfort. I was about to cut a 
piece of bread when we saw the lions coming. It was then 
dusk, and we could only barely make out the tawny forms 
moving in the grass some distance away. I quickly placed 
the loaf in a crotch of a branch and waited developments. 
The last gleam of daylight faded away with the usual tropical 
abruptness and we could hear the lions moving about in the 
papyrus not far from our tree. Presently one of them came 
directly under us. We had drawn lots for the first shot, 
and the luck fell to me. Unfortunately it was so dark that 
I could see nothing, though the lion was not more than ten 
or twelve feet away, so I decided to come down a little 
lower, holding the rifle in one hand while I clutched a branch 
tightly with the other. As bad luck would have it, I touched 
the loaf of bread, which had not been placed very securely. 
The result was that it fell to the ground with a sickening 
thud. 

The sudden noise gave me a terrible shock, for of course 
my nerves were very tense, and I nearly let go my hold and 
fell. The lion being directly beneath me made falling most 
undesirable, but I just caught myself in time, and the loaf, 
dropping almost on top of the animal, frightened him almost 
as much as it had frightened me. Off he went with a bound, 
and that was the last we saw, or rather heard, of those lions. 
We stayed in the tree till about midnight, and then, being 
unable to endure the uncomfortable and insecure position, 
we thought it well to return to camp. That walk was not 
one to enjoy; every ant-hill looked like a rhino or buffalo 
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waiting to attack us, and every antelope that moved off at 
our approach made us think it was a lion. Midnight walks 
in Darkest Africa are decidedly eerie and trying to the nerves. 

From the Yata Plains we moved to the lower slopes of the 
Ithanga Hills, not far from the Tana and Thika Rivers. There, 
while watching from a leaf-covered shelter or ‘“‘ blind,” I had 
the pleasure of being stalked by two lions. It was just 
about noon, lunch-time evidently, but I objected to becoming 
food even for the King of Beasts, and after a very exciting 
few minutes I managed to kill one and wound the other. 
It had been decidedly very thrilling, as I had only five 
cartridges for my °275 rifle (I was all alone, except, of course, 
for the lions), and had missed the first two shots through 
not having noticed that the sights of the rifle were set for 
300 yards—a piece of unforgivable carelessness, but really I 
had not expected lions, and had only brought the rifle on the 
chance of getting some meat on my way back to camp. My 
last shot was used to kill the wounded animal, a fine young 
male. This was a case where shooting was necessary. It 
was their lives or mine, and I, strangely enough, preferred 
mine. 

While in this neighbourhood, where lions were fairly 
numerous, we made many attempts to secure flashlight pic- 
tures, but something always went wrong, until, on March 19th, 
when luck was good to us, a fine lion came to the kill, a few 
hours after we had entered our thornbush “ blind.’’? Both my 
cameras behaved well, and I got the best photographs of 
lion that I have ever made. We had a very exciting night, 
as several lions remained near by for many hours, though only 
the one condescended to pose for his portrait. However, I 
was thoroughly pleased with the result of the night’s work, 
especially when on developing the plates I found them to be 
all that I could wish. 

Flashlight photography is always likely to be exciting, 
but when lions are the subjects it becomes really fascinating. 
There is something so thrilling about the work. The watching 
and waiting, peering out every moment into the darkness in 
the hope of seeing the great beasts come—and they do not 
announce their arrival, but come without making a sound ; 
and, strange to say, they are very difficult to see, their colour 
seeming to merge into their surroundings in a curious way. 
Constant vigilance is, of course, necessary, not only for our 
safety, but in order that the picture may be made before they 
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drag the kill away, when the whole night’s work is wasted, as 
the cameras cannot be rearranged in the dark. Every detail 
has to be attended to by daylight, and the cameras carefully 
focussed on the kill, and as these cameras and the flashlamp 
are placed at some distance from the “ blind’’ and operated 
by an electric device, so that there will be no noise, the 
moving of the kill upsets all arrangements. The use of several 
cameras means that the animal, if it comes, is photographed 
from more than one position. Lions do not come to one 
every night (for which the good Lord be thanked, some 
people say !), so when they do come every advantage must be 
taken of the opportunity. Photographing by setting cameras 
with trip releases lacks all the element of sport that is such 
an attraction when one actually sees the animals and knows 
what one is picturing, and flashes are then not wasted on 
hyenas and jackals when lions are wanted. 

We spent altogether a month in the neighbourhood of 
the Thika and Tana Rivers, and had good sport with the 
cameras throughout the whole time. I got my first giraffe 
photos and a gcod series of hippopotamus. These latter Iam 
particularly glad to have secured, as the unfortunate animals 
have been pretty nearly exterminated, as I discovered when 
I last visited the Tana. ‘Twenty years ago there was a herd 
of at least forty or fifty; to-day I doubt if there are more 
than half a dozen, perhaps even less. Formerly they spent 
many hours during the daytime taking sunbaths on the 
rocks in the middle of the river; to-day they remain hidden 
during daylight, as they have learned—too late, unfortunately 
—what a relentless enemy man can be. 

In connection with “hippo”? we had a rather amusing 
experience. In the hope of making flashlight pictures of the 
queer beasts coming ashore, we set several cameras at likely- 
looking places and then sought the shelter of our small, dark- 
coloured tent to await developments. Lions being scarce, 
we both slept peacefully, when suddenly, in the middle of the 
night, we were aroused by a loud bang, followed by a great 
splash, and as we jumped up a brand of fire fell almost at our 
feet. I quickly turned on my electric torch, and, to my 
surprise, there was a shivering naked native, scared out of his 
wits. It appeared that three Wakamba men were making 
their way homeward along the bank of the river and carrying, 
according to their custom, a burning torch to keep themselves 
from being attacked by wild beasts. Some hippo, seeing 
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them approach, made for the river, tripped the flashlight 
release cord, off went the powder with a deafening row and 
blinding glare, then, out of nowhere, we appeared with the 
bright electric torchlight. It was no wonder the poor fellows 
were frightened almost to death. We had a hard time trying 
to persuade the three men—for two others who had rushed into 
the bushes now showed themselves—that there was no danger ; 
at last they departed, still decidedly nervous. What they 
told their friends I don’t know, but I can quite imagine a 
wonderful tale of terrible devils and miraculous escape. 

Another amusing episode occurred while we were in the 
region further from the river. I found that it was very difficult 
to stalk animals to within proper photographic range, so I 
thought it would be a good plan to turn myself into a harte- 
beest. Accordingly a skin was secured and carefully dried 
after being stuffed with grass into the approximate shape of 
an animal. Holes cut in the neck were the windows through 
which I could see my way and make photographs. When I 
entered this skin the effect was really very satisfactory, 
and I felt that I could now stalk even the shyest of animals. 
Full of hope, I started out, and when within a few hundred 
yards of some antelope I donned my kongoni hide. It 
was both hot and uncomfortable, but I determined to endure 
all for art’s sake. My determination, however, was short- 
lived, for suddenly the quiet of the day was broken by the 
deep-toned roar of a lion, and not very far away either. 
Then it occurred to me with strange suddenness that my 
position gave me every possible disadvantage and the hon 
every possible advantage. I quickly lost my interest in that 
carefully-dried skin and did not again use it for stalking 
purposes. Very cowardly of me, of course, but put yourself 
in the same position and I am reasonably sure you would 
feel exactly as I did. It is interesting to note that in the 
days of which I am writing lions roared frequently during 
the daytime, especially when the sky was overcast. In my 
more recent trips I very seldom heard them during the day, 
and not very frequently at night, which makes me wonder 
whether they have discovered that their voice attracts their 
human enemies to them. 

From the Tana region our plan was to go north through 
Fort Hall, Nyeri, Meru, and on to the Guaso Nyiro. It took 
us seven days of hard marching to reach Meru, but it was a 
wonderful trip round the north side of Mount Kenya; at 
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places we reached an elevation of about 8,000 feet, and 
everywhere the country was beautiful—the open stretches 
(which reminded me of the English downs), the bushy, flower- 
carpeted glades, and the dark, luxuriant, moist forests. 
Streams were numerous, and in places rather troublesome, as 
there were but two or three shaky native bridges, and, the 
rains having commenced, it meant having to ford the ice- 
cold water. The weather usually was glorious by day, the 
air at the high altitude like champagne, but the nights were 
bitterly cold. Snow in the higher regions was frequent, 
while we had occasional chilly showers, usually at night. 

Meru proved to be one of the most delightful places I 
have ever seen, though at that time it consisted only of two 
or three houses belonging to the resident officials. The 
District Commissioner, Mr. Horne, commonly known as 
‘“* Short Horne,” a splendidly efficient fellow, had built 
himself a comfortable log house which reminded me of some 
I had seen in the Western United States and Canada, and I 
was not surprised to find that he had lived out there. We 
had hoped to find elephant in the neighbourhood, but, though 
we saw plenty of tracks, only one small one was seen. Other 
game was very scarce. 

Horne very kindly arranged a Kikuyu dance for us, and 
I secured a lot of pictures, both still and cinema film, the first, 
I think, that had been made of these interesting dances. 
About 4,000 of the natives took part in the performance, 
which was extremely picturesque. I was, however, sur- 
prised to find that no musical instruments were used, nothing 
but strange and very interesting songs to the accompaniment 
of sticks beaten on spears or other sticks, in perfect time. 
The men in their war dances wore no clothes, so that the 
problem of making photographs suitable for publication 
was somewhat difficult; when with the women both were 
more or less covered, at least from the waist downward. 

After a week in Meru we tried for elephant in the country 
further east, but had no luck; game was very scarce and the 
region rather uninteresting, so we headed back through Meru 
to Dominuki’s district and then on to the Guaso Nyiro, where 
there was any amount of animal life—oryx, Grévy’s zebra, 
gerenuk, and other animals, including rhino and giraffe; one 
herd of the latter numbered about fifty, the largest we saw 
during our entire trip. Nowadays, I am glad to say, large 
herds are quite common, owing to the stringent game laws. 
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The two weeks spent in this district proved satisfactory and 
produced a fair number of photographs, chiefly of species 
that we had not found elsewhere. 

Time was going and money getting scarce, and I was 
still in need of more lion pictures, so we determined to return 
to the Thika country, which was the best place we had found. 
In order to save time I decided to try to make a short 
cut back to Nyeri instead of going through Meru. It was 
somewhat risky, as none of my men knew the way, and the 
question of water was likely to prove serious. However, it 
seemed worth taking the chance, and on May 6th we started 
in a south-west direction. We encountered many difficulties, 
particularly in finding water, but eventually, after five very 
hard days’ marching, on the last of which we did well over 
thirty miles, we reached Nyeri. I may say that we were 
extraordinarily fortunate, for I have since been through a 
good part of that country, and found that by chance we had 
struck the only possible route. 

At Nyeri I found Frederick Selous, the famous African 
hunter, camped near our ground. It was a pleasure to meet 
this fine old sportsman, the man who, when war came, proved 
what he was by joining the Army, even at his advanced age, 
which I think was well over sixty. He met his death in 
Africa in January 1917, through almost unnecessary courage. 
Even after he had been wounded he carried on until another 
shot ended his life. We only stayed one night at Nyeri, 
as but a month remaincd before I would have to be sailing 
homeward. Four days later we found ourselves back in our 
old camp from which the lion photographs had been made. 

For six days and nights we worked hard, but though lions 
serenaded us frequently, we saw none. In despair at our 
bad luck, I decided that we would spend one more day search- 
ing for a good place, and if nothing resulted we would move to 
some other region. As good luck would have it, we dis- 
covered, thanks to some circling vultures, a freshly-killed 
hartebeest, partly eaten and carefully hidden in a small 
donga (ravine or valley). This was our chance, and we 
hurriedly made the necessary preparations, built a good 
boma, arranged cameras and flashlight, and by night had 
everything ready. Scarcely had we eaten our dinner in the 
boma than our first visitor appeared. But I think that as 
this was the most exciting night of our whole trip I shall 
quote directly from my field diary. 
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‘“* At 7.15 heard slight rustle near kill, and soon made out 
in the darkness (no moon) a light, shadowy form—a lon— 
about twenty feet from kill. Soon another on opposite 
side, and then another. It sounded as though they were 
eating, and, fearing that they would carry off the carcase, I 
turned on the electric light and saw that none was very 
near the kill; one, a lioness, was near enough, however, to be 
within the field covered by the camera, so I turned on the 
current and got a flash, and four pictures were made. Without 
waiting we went out and reset the cameras and flash ’’— 
(this, I may remark, was a most nerve-racking task, as we 
did not know the whereabouts of the lions)—‘‘ and waited 
further developments. At 9.15 I heard a slight sound and 
soon made out the form ofa lion. It hesitated a few minutes 
and then walked slowly to the kill, and I quickly let off the 
flash and made four more exposures (two proved failures). 

‘* The next excitement was at two o’clock, when we saw 
and heard three more lions. They kept us in suspense for a 
long while, but finally one came down the bank, growling all 
the time, and Clark turned on the light as I let the flash 
go. Result, three more pictures. Never did we have such 
a time, but it was ticklish work going out to change plates 
and fix the flash. Around us we heard lions roaring fre- 
quently, and wondered whether any would resent our presence. 
At about 3.30 we saw two more lions, but though they kept 
us on tenterhooks for over an hour, they never came near 
enough to be within the scope of the cameras, and finally they 
rushed down the bank and made off quite noiselessly up the 
sandy stream bed. Just before daylight one lion passed 
within a few feet of us, but did not stop. This is the best 
night’s work yet done on the trip. Got back to camp at 
6.50. Then I developed the plates. Result, eight fine plates, 
one good and one poor film. Slept all morning, being 
thoroughly tired after the nervous strain of the night’s work. 
Trying to hear the almost noiseless footfalls of a lion is 
very much of a strain, so is trying to see their shadowy forms 
in the dark.” 


To this brief statement of facts I can only add that the 
nearest lion was exactly nine yards away when the picture 
was made. Three nights later we had another interesting 
though unproductive night, and again I will quote a few lines 
from my diary. 

K 
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‘“In doma. At 1.80 we heard crunching of bones; could 
see nothing, so I turned on the switch; flash failed to go, but a 
lion went off with a growl that was very weird. We waited 
for about twenty minutes and then ventured out to fix 
cameras. As I turned on the electric lamp I got sight of a pair 
of eyes in the darkness, about sixty feet away. Thought they 
must be hyena’s, so continued to adjust flash and cameras. 
As soon as we got into the boma and put out the lights a lion 
let out a most bloodcurdling roar just about where we had 
seen the eyes. Evidently we had had rather a close shave. 
Another lion joined, and both continued intermittent roaring 
for a couple of hours, but did not come to the carcase or 
within sight at all.” 


That was our last night after lions. Two days later we 
left, and going by way of Punda Melia—at that time only a 
farm—we made our way to Juja, the place then owned by the 
late Sir Northrup Macmillan, and did some photographing of 
zebra and wildebeest. From there to Kamite, where Mr. 
H. H. Heatley invited us to have a try at buffalo, which were 
numerous in a large papyrus swamp. A few days before this 
Roosevelt had been there and shot four, but he only got three. 
In the course of our hunt we found the lost one, and after 
photographing it as it lay in the thick tangle, took the head 
and forwarded it to Roosevelt, who was camped near by. At 
the same time I sent photographs of the animal as we had 
found it, and asked whether there would be any objection to 
my sending a copy to the New York papers. Actually I had 
no intention of doing so, but wanted to see what Roosevelt 
would say. His reply amused me, and I presented him with 
the negatives and assured him he need not worry. At that 
time he was considering running for the presidency again, and 
his enemies would have rejoiced in using a picture which, by a 
little clever distortion of fact, would place him in the light of 
a slaughterer who did not even trouble to save his trophies— 
the truth being that the buffalo, having been wounded, had 
taken to the almost impenetrable papyrus. To have followed 
would have been nothing more or less than suicide. Roose- 
velt, being somewhat impetuous and not having had much 
experience with these most dangerous of animals, wanted to 
go after it, but was dissuaded by those who had lived for 
years in the country and knew enough not to follow wounded 
buffalo into a thicket. 
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June 1st was our last night incamp. The expedition on 
which I had built up such hopes ended. The following 
morning we started on the last march, twelve miles, into 
Nairobi. It had been a wonderful trip, interesting beyond 
my wildest expectations. In every way it had been better 
than I had believed possible. I had secured photographs of 
twenty-four species of game and had seen thirty-eight species, 
as well as many birds. We had had no illness and no acci- 
dents. Everything, in fact, had gone as well as possible. But 
I was thoroughly tired out. Scarcity of money had made it 
necessary for me to work far harder than was desirable. 
There had been no opportunity for resting during the four 
months we had been in the field. I had walked altogether 
about fifteen hundred miles—nearly four hundred miles per 
month. All my photographs had been developed and printed 
in camp, several articles written, and a large amount of 
interesting information collected on animals, birds, natives, 
and the country, so I felt that the expedition had been a 
success. 

On June 12th I bade goodbye to Nairobi, leaving Clark 
to go on another trip with Cherry Kearton, who had recently 
arrived. During the voyage home I wrote several chapters 
of my book Camera Adventures in the African Wilds, and 
finished my articles for Collter’s. As I was impatient to get 
home I went ashore at Naples and completed the journey 
overland, arriving in Guernsey on July 38rd—a darkly-tanned, 
weatherbeaten traveller that my youngest child did not 
recognise. She actually cried in terror when she saw me. 

During the next eight weeks we remained in Guernsey, 
where I completed my book, and then, at the end of September, 
left for New York. On board the steamer St. Paul I gave 
my first lecture on Africa. 


CHAPTER XI 


Not being content with the recent months of wandering, I 
made immediately another trip to Newfoundland after 
caribou pictures, returning just in time to give my first 
African lecture, with coloured slides, at the Museum of 
Natural History in New York. Then followed a hard season 
of lecturing, the most strenuous one I have ever undertaken, 
one of the most important being the lecture at Carnegie Hall, 
New York. I wanted publicity in order to secure enough 
bookings and that seemed the best way to obtain it. At a 
cost of eighteen hundred dollars I took the hall and ran just the 
one show, at which Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn kindly 
introduced me on the night of February 23rd, 1910. Contrary 
to expectations, we covered all but about forty dollars of the 
expenses, as the house was packed. It was a wonderful 
sensation seeing so large a crowd and realising that the hard 
work had brought such results, but I felt painfully small as I 
stood on the platform and saw the masses of faces. It was, 
fortunately for me, a most kindly audience; and, thanks 
to Professor Osborn’s happy way of making the introduction, 
I was soon at my ease. As aresult of this lecture I was booked 
almost solid for the rest of the year, excepting June and part 
of May and October, when I demanded a rest. In January I 
was made a life member of the American Museum of Natural 
History and of the New York Zoological Society, as a result 
of my African work, and in February, the day before the 
Carnegie Hall lecture, Camera Adventures in the African Wilds 
was published by Doubleday, Page, and by Heinemann, and, 
later, in Germany and France. 

When Roosevelt returned from his hunting trip in June I 
had the pleasure of meeting him both at the lunch given by 
the Campfire Club and at the dinner given the same day by 
Robert Collier, and we enjoyed talking over our recent 
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African experiences. By way of a much needed holiday I 
took my wife on a trip, in June, to New Brunswick, where we 
camped out and had some splendid trout-fishing. My wife 
caught her first sea-trout, and agreed with me that there is no 
fish which, for its size, gives better sport. After the strenuous 
work of lecturing, with the everlasting travelling and sleeping 
on trains and putting up at bad hotels, sometimes very bad 
ones, the joy of camping in the north woods, coupled with the 
pleasure of good fishing, was more than welcome. Then in 
October I took another “‘ rest cure’ by going again to New- 
foundland, in the hope of getting what I had long been trying 
for, a picture of the caribou stags fighting ; but once more I 
was doomed to disappointment. Not only did I fail to get 
the fighting picture, but I saw scarcely any animals, having 
just missed the migration by two or three days, so the trip 
was a total failure. 

I see by my diary that on October 24th I went to an 
aeroplane exhibition flight at Belmont Park, Long Island, but 
no details are given ; nevertheless, it shows that since Wright’s 
flight at Washington in 1908 important progress had been 
made, and that flying was now taken as a matter of course, so 
soon do people become accustomed even to the greatest 
scientific novelties. During the winter of 1910-11 lecturing 
was my chief occupation. At one lecture, which I gave before 
the Campfire Club in New York, I had the pleasure of meeting 
Bishop Talbot, who was the Bishop in Owen Wester’s famous 
book, The Virginian. He was a delightful and amusing man, 
and I was only sorry not to have had a chance of seeing more 
of him. Between the lecturing, getting a series of photographs 
of wild swans at Currituck Sound and Canada geese at 
Montauk, Long Island, writing a number of articles for 
Country Life and other magazines, making paintings of 
caribou, and writing a book called Wild Life and the Camera, 
the winter and spring passed only too quickly, and towards the 
end of May my family and I went off for a quiet summer in 
Nova Scotia. 

The place we chose was Sheerbrooke, on the St. Mary’s 
River, a delightful spot, quite away from the din and excite- 
ment of cities, and some distance from any railway. The 
only available house was a tiny cottage perched on a hill over- 
looking the village, river, and a beautiful lake. This cottage 
was owned by a man who rejoiced in the name of Solomon 
Pride, who seemed somewhat loth to let us have the place. 
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After a lot of pleading, the reason for his reluctance leaked 
out when he said that he was afraid that the price would prove 
too high, as he could not let the cottage, furnished, for less 
than six dollars a month. Twenty-four shillings! When I 
told him that I did not really feel that it was exorbitant he 
seemed quite relieved, and the deal was concluded, and we 
promptly took possession. Besides the house, there was a 
good-sized barn, which I fitted up as a studio, and there during 
the summer made a number of large paintings, chiefly of 
African animals, from the notes that I had made on my 
recent trip. Most of the time was devoted to this work, but 
I found ample opportunity to enjoy some good fishing, as the 
river was not more than a few hundred yards from the 
cottage, and there were other streams in the vicinity. My 
wife caught her first salmon, a twenty-one pounder, much to 
her delight ; and between us all, for the children were old 
enough to do their share, we caught plenty of trout and also 
striped bass, which came up the rivers and afforded splendid 
sport, as they took the fly well, though they were very 
particular as to what flies pleased their fancy. Wilkinsons 
were their favourite. 

The whole summer was a great success, and we were sorry 
when autumn came and we had to leave. At Antigonish I 
left the family while I made what I hoped would be my final 
trip to Newfoundland, but all depended on whether I would 
get what I had been trying for during the past many years—a 
picture of the caribou stags fighting. This was needed to 
complete the material necessary for the book I had in mind. 
Altogether I had a most successful trip and saw about fifteen 
hundred animals, but I did not get the picture of the stags 
fighting. I nearly always undertook these trips alone, as I 
could then work as I wished, and some of the happiest times 
of my life were spent in that bleak but truly fascinating 
country where I lived my solitary but very busy life and 
studied not only the caribou but also the beaver. There 
were colonies of these interesting little animals within a 
hundred yards or so of my camp, so that I had ample oppor- 
tunities for watching them and collecting the information and 
pictures that I wanted. 

Sometimes in the stillness of the night I could hear these 
busy animals cutting the trees with their chisel-like teeth, 
followed by the crash of the falling tree that sounded so loud 
in that quiet country. People frequently ask me if I was not 
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lonely. Far from it; there was too much to do, for not only 
had I the daily search for material—and this meant hard work 
from soon after daylight till dark—but all the camp duties had 
to be done. My only companions were the Canada jays, those 
amusing birds that cause so much annoyance to careless 
campers, as they steal anything in the way of food unless it is 
most carefully hidden. The birds became very tame, and 
even knew their names and came when I called. One in 
particular was a great pet and invariably sat on my hand 
during mealtimes. On one occasion, when I was watching in 
a “‘ blind” for caribou that failed to come, I occupied myself 
with writing. Suddenly an impudent jay flew down and took 
my glasses off my nose, flew off, and refused to release them 
until I threw things at him. It was intensely interesting 
work watching for the caribou, and I enjoyed particularly the 
beauty of the country when it was covered with snow. The 
greatest difficulty was in trying to keep warm. No amount 
of clothing would keep out the intense cold, and on one occa- 
sion, when I had been standing motionless for hours while a 
large herd of caribou were within sight a few hundred yards 
away, I at last had the satisfaction of seeing them heading 
in my direction. Full of excitement, I tried to focus the 
camera, only to discover that my hands were both frozen. 
The only chance was that some of the animals would come to 
within the distance for which the camera was focussed, and 
that was nine yards. Luck, however, was with me, for a stag 
came to within the required distance, and by using the side of 
my hand I was able to release the shutter and so get one 
picture. That was better than nothing, but had my hands 
not been frozen I would have secured a number of interesting 
photographs. Fortunately there was snow on the ground 
with which to thaw my hands after the caribou had passed, 
so I suffered no ill effects. I merely mention this incident to 
show that my work in Newfoundland was not without its 
difficulties and hardships. But I have had the satisfaction 
of knowing that my study of the caribou was well worth all it 
cost, as, since the War, the animals have practically vanished, 
so that the days of the great autumn migration are probably 
gone for ever. What has been the cause of this more or less 
complete disappearance of these magnificent creatures I do 
not know for certain, but presume that it was due to the 
conditions resulting from the War. Food was a difficult 
problem in the island. Game wardens presumably were among 
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those who “‘ joined up,” so that game laws were not enforced, 
with the result that the people killed for meat. In a country 
where animals have to fight for life against natural climatic 
conditions the balance is maintained with difficulty, and once 
the numbers begin to decrease their fate is more than likely to 
be sealed. Not having been in Newfoundland since 1912 I 
am forced to rely on what people have told me, and I can only 
hope that the doleful accounts which I have received are 
unduly pessimistic, and that perhaps the time will come when 
the animals will again be as numerous as they were in former 
days. 

On our return to New YorkI gave a few lectures, and 
then immediately after Christmas went to England, where I 
lectured until the end of March, 1912. My first engagement 
was in Edinburgh, and frankly I was nervous, for I feared the 
people would be cold and hard to please. However, I found 
them exactly the reverse, and I have since learned to look 
on Edinburgh as having the most delightful of all audiences. 

I had booked my return passage on the ill-fated Titanic, 
which was sailing on her maiden voyage. By a stroke 
of luck at the last moment I was engaged to speak at 
Dover College on March 28rd, and it so happened that 
the Red Star steamer Finland was to call at Dover 
half an hour after my lecture. I cancelled my Titanic 
berth and booked passage on the Finland. Soon after 
arriving in New York news of the terrible calamity 
was received. The Tvtanic had _ struck an_ iceberg 
and gone down with some fourteen hundred people. I had 
certainly been fortunate, and this, curiously enough, was 
my second escape in a more or less similar way. Once 
when I was staying with friends at Falmouth, through a 
delayed telegram I was prevented from sailing for Guernsey. 
The steamer on which I should have been went down with 
serious loss of life. The quarter of an hour’s delay in receiving 
the telegram probably saved me. 

During the summer of 1912 we moved to Mill Village, 
Nova Scotia, and from there, together with our friends the 
Laniers, went to Great Island, and spent the summer camping. 
Of course the children loved living in tents. The only draw- 
back was the fact that mosquitoes were fairly numerous. 
Lanier’s main idea in going to the island was that he might 
enjoy tuna-fishing. We had heard a lot about these Atlantic 
tuna, and I must acknowledge that they are able to furnish 
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sport of a most exciting and strenuous variety. And this is 
how I discovered the fact : 

One morning I was busily working on a painting in 
my canvas studio when suddenly loud cries of “ Tuna, 
tuna!” broke the quiet of the morning. Tuna, the 
fish I had been longing for, watching for, and dreaming of, 
for so many weeks, were here at last! There was no time 
to lose, so quickly dropping brushes and palette, I seized 
my rubber boots and a heavy sweater and rushed out, nearly 
tumbling over one of my youngsters, who, all breathless, was 
running to tell me that three tuna were clearly visible in the 
harbour. ‘“ Three of them, close to the island, and making 
great big waves as they go!” 

It was good news, and I only hoped all was in readiness : 
men, launches, tuna-boat, and, above all, fresh herring for bait. 
With the corner of my eye I could see the men scrambling 
over the rocks down to whcre the launch lay moored to the 
float, just as it had been during every day for the past month. 
I saw that the men were hurrying to get things in readiness 
while I flew into the camp dining-room for rod and tackle, 
and then down to the float. All this time, fully two minutes, 
I had not even looked out to see if the tuna were really there. 
It was not necessary, for the men’s expressions were quite 
sufficient to satisfy me on that point. , In less time than it takes 
to tell we were in the launch, the two men and myself, and the 
propeller was churning the water as it forced the boat out at 
full speed. As we drew out from the shelter of the rocks we 
all stood up, and were delighted to see, scarcely half a mile 
away, three long dark lines moving rapidly across the quiet 
water of Port Medway Harbour. That they were tuna we 
could scarcely doubt, and big ones too, judging from the size 
of the waves they made as they ploughed their way through 
the water like partly submerged submarines. Without slow- 
ing down the launch, Max, the man on whom I counted to 
handle the boat, a clever, keen-eyed, quick-witted fisherman, 
hauled the tuna-boat alongside, and we both got in, while the 
launch towed us towards the big fish. It was a great race in 
which we had but little the better of it. Suddenly the three 
turned in a small circle and headed almost directly for us. 
There was not a moment to lose, for in a few seconds they 
would be past us. Our boat was cast off, and the herring on 
the long wire leader was dropped in the water, while Max 
rowed across the path of the moving fish and I paid out line. 
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The tuna, keeping close together, came closer and closer. My 
heart was in my mouth as I saw them making straight to 
where the shiny herring was trailing through the water. 
Would they take, and, if so, what would happen? Could I 
possibly hold such powerful monsters on the ridiculously 
small tackle ? With what interest those at the camp must be 
watching! Tuna, and httle else than tuna, had been talked of 
for so long that it was easy to imagine how much excitement 
was concentrated in the little group standing by the tents. 
But the fish passed without apparently noticing the tempting 
morsel that I offered them. 

They passed, and the waves they made splashed against the 
sides of our boat as they headed seaward like three great 
wriggling snakes. Of course, we could not hope to overtake 
them, and our one hope now lay in their turning and coming 
into the harbour again. On they went, till they were but 
specks on the horizon, and our hearts sank. ‘There was still a 
chance, however, for we could see that those on shore were 
waving excitedly, evidently trying to attract our attention ; 
for some time we continued straining our eyes in the direction 
of the fish, when, with a peculiar muffled snort and gasp, one 
of the tuna came to the surface within a couple of hundred 
yards of us. Then another and another came in view, and 
the three huge creatures steamed through the water and 
passed ahead of us. 

To watch them carefully and intercept them on 
their return trip was now our only chance. Their move- 
ments became so erratic that it was no easy matter to 
keep our eyes on them. They separated, and for nearly an 
hour bewildered us by constantly appearing and disappearing 
all over the large harbour. As we moved towards one, another 
would appear in the place we had Just left. In vain did Max 
try to row me across the path of any one of the tuna. We 
seemed to be always where they were not. At last two drew 
together and started in a straight line seaward with the 
evident intention of passing close to us. Max rowed so that 
we should cut across them, and with thumping hearts we 
watched them come directly towards the trailing bait. One 
suddenly swerved quickly to one side and made straight 
for the herring. What a moment that was! With trembling 
hands I clutched the rod, ready for the fight that seemed so 
imminent. A sharp tug. Twenty feet of line flew from the 
reel and then—a deadly inert, crumply line, and the dark 
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waves headed for the open sea. A moment’s thrill, appalling 
in its intensity—it was all over. Dismally I reeled in the line. 
The herring was still on, but badly broken. It had not been 
swallowed and so the hook had not caught. Such, then, was 
my first experience with tuna-fishing. It had been a failure, 
but it stimulated both of us to further efforts. Max was 
determined that we should get a real hold and be towed by a 
tuna, no matter what the final result might be, and as we 
returned to camp he swore all sorts of terrible vengeance on 
any and all tuna that did not treat us properly. 

The tuna, or horse mackerel as it is sometimes called, is 
the tunny of the Mediterranean, and is, I believe, the same as 
the tuna of the Pacific, though in the Atlantic it runs to greater 
size. Their chief food on the Nova Scotia coast is squid and 
herring. For weeks we had been patiently waiting for the 
annual visit of herrings, which, according to native infor- 
mation, meant the arrival of the tuna. Each day we had 
gone in the launch up and down the coast trying to discover 
the herring, but without success. But the visit of the three 
tuna to our harbour gave us hope, and we were therefore not 
surprised when later in the day the horizon was dotted with 
sail; dozens of small schooners were seen coming down the 
coast. It was the herring fleet from Tancook Island. Their 
owners are said to be able to smell herring all along the coast. 
The fishermen who want to know where to set their nets 
follow the Tancookers if they wish for success. The wind 
was light, and it was almost sunset before the first of the little 
schooners entered the harbour; and from then on till dark 
they continued to arrive, all seeking shelter for the night in 
Port Medway Harbour. Reports were that they would start 
early the following morning, and so it was decided that we too 
must be ready to accompany them to the fishing-grounds. 

Everything was arranged overnight, and we breakfasted 
before the first sign of the coming day. As darkness gave way 
beforethe morningsun, the dim, shadowy formsof theschooners 
could be seen like spectres drifting slowly with the outgoing tide 
as the faintest breeze struck the water’s surface and gave steer- 
age way to the fleet. No sound broke the stillness of the 
morning save the raucous chug-chugging of our launch and 
the distant pounding of the long ocean swell over the out- 
lying rocks. As we caught up with the boats the sun appeared 
over the horizon, splashing the sky with gold and pink, and 
revealing the white sails of the fishing-boats as, like a flock of 
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stately birds, they silently made their way among the rocks to 
the open water of the great Atlantic. As beautiful as any 
fleet of yachts that ever assembled were the simple fishing- 
boats, their exquisite lines showing to advantage as they came, 
bowing gracefully to the long oily swell of the ocean—on and on 
till they reached the many-coloured buoys which marked the 
nets that had been set the evening before. As they 
each picked up their buoys, the jibs and foresails were lowered, 
and the rattling sound proclaimed the beginning of the day’s 
work. While the nets were being hauled we dodged about 
from one boat to another, asking the good-natured men to 
signal to us if they should see any tuna. They promised to do 
so, and smiled as they saw the size of the line and the hook 
with which I intended to capture the fish. 

It was about seven o’clock that we saw one of the boats 
call to us. Quickly we headed in their direction, and, on 
approaching, Max and I got into the Luttle Tuna, as 
we called our small boat, which was built almost like a 
miniature whaleboat. The launch towed us alongside, 
then cast us off. Yes, a tuna had been seen taking one 
of the net-wounded herrings. Full of hope and _ tense 
excitement, I took my position and threw the herring- 
baited hook in the deep green water. My heart was in 
my mouth as I did so, for I had heard terrible stories of 
what a tuna did on the first run; but before I had time to 
realise that the bait was in the water there was a frantic, over- 
powering tug at the line, a short buzz, and the reel flew round. 
Then nothing—yjust that. All told, it had not taken more than 
two or three seconds, but how much excitement had been 
condensed into that brief time! It was over, for the moment 
at any rate, and as I reeled in the line I was disgusted to find 
that where it had been fastened to the wire leader it had parted. 

Quickly another leader was attached, this time with a piece 
of leather to protect the line. Another herring was then hooked 
through the back and carefully dropped into the water, while 
the men on the schooner smiled, rather triumphantly I thought. 
Of course the tackle, not even as big as a cod line, could not 
hold such fish ! But before their smile had passed I was “* on”’ 
again. Down went the rod tip, down to the gunwale. Yes, 
into the water, while the line literally flew from the reel; on 
and on it went, and I[ dared not check it. Max rowed with the 
fish as though his life depended on it, for we must have good 
way on before I dared put much strain on the rod. Slowly 
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and in fear I applied the leather brake, and the fish increased 
its speed, faster and faster as I threw on the drag; on we went 
with ever-increasing speed, dodging in and out among the 
schooners, whose bewildered crews stared in utter amazement. 
No longer was it necessary for Max to row. He sat back and 
steered with the oars. The water splashed over the bows as 
we danced along, towed by the unseen monster. My hands 
were stiffening and the perspiration streaming from my face, 
when I nearly fell backward. The line had parted! What 
a terrible disappointment it was for both of us! Just sixteen 
minutes of sport—and such sport !—with the odds entirely in 
favour of the quarry, so it seemed. Slowly I took in the line; 
fully 600 feet was out, and the limp end showed a long frayed 
break, evidently where the knot had been tied. It was very 
disappointing, but not altogether discouraging, because during 
the first sixteen minutes the fish undoubtedly gave an exhi- 
bition of its greatest strength. So we might yet hope to 
succeed in holding out to the bitter end. 

Once more the launch took us in tow and we returned to 
the place wnere we had started. We bent on a new leader, 
six feet in length instead of nine feet as we had used before. 
In making this change we made a great mistake, as we soon 
discovered. It was but a short time before I had another fish. 
This one took the bait rather gently and started off at a very 
modest pace, and I was able to put on the drag before 800 
feet of line had gone out. As he went I could feel a 
curious rubbing sensation for a few moments, then under very 
moderate pressure the line parted. The tuna had cut it with 
the bony ridges which run along the sides near the tail. Long 
wire traces were evidently necessary to prevent this happening, 
and so we returned, sadder but a little wiser, to make still 
another try. It resulted in catching a fish and losing him 
after a short and very sharp run, when the line parted. Before 
trying again we put on an entirely new line, which was well 
soaked in order that it would stretch evenly. When every- 
thing was in readiness we drifted about among the schooners 
until we found one which had just caught a fine tuna, weighing 
about a thousand pounds. It had been taken on a sharp hook 
with a heavy rope. As I looked at the dead monster lying on 
the deck I was seized with a sort of dread. How could such 
a powerful creature be held by the insignificantly small line 
which was carried by my reel ? And the hook I was using, 
little larger than a salmon hook, seemed out of all proportion. 
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I felt absolutely afraid to make another attempt, and as I 
held the herring over the water I expressed my feeling of fear 
to Max. The sturdy Dutchman, so full of enthusiasm and 
nerve, would not hear of giving up the game. 

‘** We'll land one yet,” he said, ‘‘ and make those Tan- 
cookers eat their words.”’ 

Still I hesitated. I was afraid I might hook another tuna, 
and I was equally afraid I would not. Just then there was a 
splash near the nets in which the herring glistened in the sun- 
light like pieces of burnished silver. ‘“‘ There’s one of your 
tuna,” cried the men who were hauling at the laden nets, and 
they threw several herrings in to attract the voracious monster. 
My fears vanished—almost—and before I stopped to think I 
had carefully dropped my baited hook into the-water, and 
instantly a large swell disturbed the clear water right along- 
side of the boat. The bait had been seized, and with a mad 
frantic rush the frightened fish was off—off like an express 
train, and the wetted line sent a shower of fine spray into my 
face as it literally flew from the reel. There was no time to 
be frightened ; no time to do more than tighten my hold on 
the bending rod which was being almost wrenched from my 
strained hands. Disaster stared us in the face, for the fish 
had gone under the nets which the men were hauling. Quick 
as a wink, Max grasped the situation, and as we were drawn 
along with awful speed he steered the boat close to the 
schooner’s side and called to the excited men to get the net 
over our heads. There was just a moment’s delay as Max 
jumped forward to keep the net from catching my head. That- 
moment would have meant failure had I not quickly held the 
rod, reel and all, in the water, as I bent down to escape the net 
and the clinging herrings which cut me in the face. Ina 
fraction of a second we were clear of the schooner and the 
dangerous net and were heading towards the distant shore, 
Max rowing like one possessed to try to save the line, which 
was flying out with alarming speed. It was not possible to 
put even the slightest check without the greatest danger of 
breaking it, and with sinking heart and spray-soaked legs I 
dimly saw the size of the reel’s spindle getting smaller and 
smaller. ‘“* Faster, Max, faster !’’ I cried, ‘‘ or the reel will be 
bare!’’? But Max could do no more. Between his rowing 
and the fish’s pulling we were going at an unheard-of speed. 

The launch which was accompanying us was now lost in 
the distance, even though going its fastest. Schooners were 
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passed, one after the other, but scarcely seen. The water 
dashed over the boat. Max rowed and rowed, till his shorten- 
ing gasps for breath told me that he was nearly done; and 
yet the line was still paying out. Seven or eight hundred 
feet must be out and scarcely a hundred feet remained. At 
all hazard the drag must be put on, and with fingers numbed 
by the terrific strain I pushed the heavy leather against the 
line. Gradually it took effect, and soon I was able to apply 
the check. The strain which was nearly killing me was 
evidently having its effect on the powerful fish, for he slowed 
down. This was my chance, and I begged Max to row his 
best so that I might regain some of the line and be ready for 
the next burst of speed. Slowly, painfully slowly, I turned 
the reel handle. My hands were tired, so tired that they 
could scarcely respond to my will; but the line must be 
taken in at all costs, and with gritted teeth I continued inch 
by inch to reduce the distance between ourselves and the fish. 
Suddenly the line slackened, and with a sickening feeling I 
turned to Max: “ He’s off!’ What Max said I dare not 
repeat. Had we gone through all this excitement for 
nothing ? Nearly four miles of the most wonderful travel- 
ling any man could wish to experience, and this was the end. 

Sadly disappointed, I began to take in line. Twenty orthirty 
feet, and then the rod was nearly pulled out of my hand. Yes, 
the fish was still on and as strong as ever, and once more we 
were leaping over the sparkling water, jumping from one wave 
to another in an exuberance of spirits. But this time I had con- 
trol of the line and kept both the drag and the brake on so firmly 
that only very little line escaped. Thestrain on my hands was 
painful and my arms were nearly pulled from my shoulders. 
Every muscle was strained to its utmost, every nerve at 
highest tension. It was grand—grand enough to numb the 
tearing pain of the over-strained body. But what would be 
the end of it ? It did not seem physically possible that such 
strain could be endured for any length of time. Yet had not 
all the stories of tuna-fishing told of hours, yes, many, many 
hours of fighting! And Max, who was no longer rowing, sat 
back enjoying it all and encouraged me with stories of 
the extraordinary endurance of those monster fish. Yes, 
I might expect a ten or twelve hour struggle before even 
seeing my tuna. Ten or twelve hours! Why, it would be a 
physical impossibility! Already, after little over half an 
hour, was I pat almost exhausted? It simply could not be 
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done, and there was really no use in thinking of it. However, 
as long as my strength held out I might as well stick to the 
game. 

On and on we went, straight towards shore. The speed 
continued great, but not equal to the first grand spurt. 
It was more even, and I gradually became accustomed to the 
strain and was able to change from one hand to the other in 
holding the rod and pressing against the leather drag. When 
within about a quarter of a mile of a small bay the tuna 
turned, and for nearly two hours he kept circling round and 
round, sometimes slowly, sometimes going with such rapidity 
that hundreds of feet of line would be taken out quite regard- 
less of my wishes in the matter. Occasionally the fish would 
sulk for short periods, then, starting off again, he would “‘ chug” 
with such force that he lifted me off my seat each time. 
Fondly we believed he was getting played out. How little 
we knew his power, and how absurdly we under-rated his 
endurance! We were even congratulating ourselves in keep- 
ing the fish so close to the shore; yes, and were getting the 
gaff and lance ready for killing him and wondering whether it 
would be possible to get such a big creature into the launch, 
or whether we would have to tow him back to the island to be 
admired by the rest of the party. The fish, as though under- 
standing our thoughts, decided to give us a surprise, and 
suddenly, without any warning, he was off with lghtning 
speed as though his marvellous strength had in no way abated ; 
straight for the open sea, for the coast of Ireland, so Max said. 
The wind had been steadily increasing and the sea was quite 
choppy, so that as we bounded along the flying spray soaked 
us to the skin. 

What a run that was, fully four miles without change 
of speed and straight as an arrow! How it made our 
blood tingle—the delicious cool breeze fanning our faces, 
the spray almost stinging as it flew past, the bending rod 
which trembled as the fine line cut its way through the 
gleaming water. It was as though we felt the very pulse of 
the great fish which was fighting its way to freedom. No 
words of mine can give even the faintest suggestion of it all. 
It was as though one were trying to hold a runaway horse 
galloping over the great Western prairie. Apparently there 
was no impediment before us, nothing but space, unlimited 
space. The whole Atlantic was our prairie and the rising sea 
supplied the hills. But danger lurked ahead—danger 
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unsuspected by either of us. A buoy painted black-and-red 
bobbed up and down directly ahead. We both saw it at the 
same time, and Max looked serious. 

‘* A net,”’ he said; ‘‘ and, as sure as you live, that 
fish is going straight under it.” 

Without another word, Max drew his large sheath-knife. 
Then he said, “‘ If we can’t get under the net we'll have to cut it.”’ 

And I agreed, for I could easily pay for the damage. With 
his usual quickness, Max got the boathook handy and stood 
ready as we went madly on direct to the net. It could not 
be avoided, for the fish passed between the anchor ropes, and 
as he surged ahead with unbroken speed Max almost sat on 
my shoulders as he reached for the net, caught it, and slid it 
over my head and his own. It was neatly done. The 
slightest bungling would have been fatal. Once more we 
were free, the broad Atlantic before us, while behind us was 
the rapidly fading land. Near us the launch was chug-chug- 
ging away ; the man in it appeared restless, and we saw that he 
was testing the tank. He did not seem pleased with results, 
and our hearts sank. Was the gasolene giving out? If so, 
the game was up. We were far out to sea, in eighty fathoms 
of water; soon we should be outside the line of the coastal 
boats, while the path of the ocean-going ones was 
many miles further out. Our fears were realised only too 
soon. Across the increasingly rough water came the fatal 
words, “‘ Gasolene’s giving out !”’ The reserve tanks had not 
been filled! I could have cried with disappointment and 
vexation. Max swore with subdued eloquence, and we were 
still making seaward at the rate of fully four or five miles an 
hour. We both looked back at the land. It was scarcely 
visible, quite fourteen miles away. There was only one thing 
to be done. The fish must be fought to the utmost of my 
power, even at the risk of breaking the tackle. This was far 
easier to say than do. My blistered hands were nearly 
powerless, and the pain in my arms and back was almost 
more than I could endure. I was hungry. The breakfast at 
four o’clock that morning was but a dim memory. My 
tongue was dry. Yet so long as the fish kept up such speed 
I dared not relax for one moment, not even long enough to 
satisfy the call for food and drink. At last Max managed to 
get me some hot coffee from the thermos flask and put pieces 
of biscuit into my mouth, and I felt better in body but still 
sad in spirit. 
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At three o’clock the fish began to slow down and 
relieved the strain on my hands, and so I rested before 
making the attempt to force things to a conclusion. At 
three-fifteen the fight began, and I worked as I have never 
worked before ; closer and closer did that fish come as the line 
was taken just short of the point of the breaking-strain. Into 
within fifty or seventy-five feet, then off again, tearing the 
line from my tired hands, when the butt of the rod snapped 
just below the reelseat and the reel fell off. As quickly as 
possible I tried to secure it once more, while the escaping line 
burned across my fingers as it flew out. Surely the chances 
of success were vanishing. Even with a sound rod the odds 
were with the fish. Still, it was worth keeping on with the 
fight, for chance might even yet favour me. By wrapping a 
wet towel round my hand I was able to keep some check on 
the line, but to reel it in was slow and very tedious work, and 
could only be done at the most opportune moments. For 
over an hour the unequal struggle continued, but we were hope- 
ful, for the fish seemed to be getting tired ; his frantic rushes 
were becoming shorter and shorter, and at last I could 
actually turn and tow him towards me. The end was in sight, 
if only my strength would keep up for a little longer. Cramp 
was beginning to get hold of my limbs, and several times my 
fingers became useless, and the rod, dragged down by the 
fish, would rest on the boat’s gunwale while the tip bent short 
into the water. Once the rod was drawn down so suddenly and 
with such force that the agate guide was torn off the rod. This 
left a jagged edge of heavy wire where the guide had been, but 
before I could remove it the mighty fish sounded down, down, 
down, irresistibly and with awful speed. It was his last 
effort. The line barely touched the broken wire and was cut 
as though by a razor. I fell backward into the bottom of the 
boat, exhausted to the limit of human endurance, disappointed 
that such a fight should have ended so dismally, and completely 
disgusted that the lack of a few gallons of gasolene could have 
been the cause of losing what would probably have been the 
record fish ever taken on rod and reel. 

Do I know the size of that fish? No, not positively ; 
but they go in schools of certain sizes, and two had been 
taken on shark hooks where I had hooked mine, | and 
weighed one just over and the other just under a 
thousand pounds. It is fair, then, to say that the one which 
had given me so much sport and so much pain would probably 
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have been about that weight. What terrific power he had 
shown—what endurance! For nine long hours had he fought 
for his liberty, and he had towed us approximately forty 
miles. We were nearly twenty miles from shore when the 
end had come, and the threatening weather made our position 
extremely unpleasant ; but we got back safely, even though 
our trophy still wandered the broad Atlantic, free for the next 
man to catch, if he can. 

This ended my attempt at tuna-fishing and our stay on the 
island, as I was anxious to be off to Newfoundland to be sure 
to be in time for the autumn migration and so have my last 
try for the fighting stags. 

It was on the 22nd of September when I reached Grand 
Lake and stayed at the Bungalow for a week, waiting for the 
first snow, which was the signal for the migration to begin. 
Until the middle of October I had very little luck, but on the 
17th, after an exciting and difficult stalk lasting several 
hours, I at last succeeded in getting what I wanted—a pair of 
fine caribou stags actually fighting. Perseverance had finally 
won, and my series of caribou pictures was complete—strangely 
enough, the only large collection ever made in Newfoundland. 

I rejoined my family at Halifax and from there proceeded 
to New York. In the middle of November Wild Life and the 
Camera was published, and two weeks later we all sailed on 
the St. Louis for England with our entire belongings, as I 
intended staying there for some years, little dreaming of the 
strange work I would be engaged in before we would again 
come back to live in the United States. 

For over a year we lived in Guernsey while I did a certain 
amount of lecturing and wrote The Romance of the Newfound- 
land Caribou and did a lot of painting. During this time I 
was elected a fellow of the Royal Photographic Society, and 
gave an exhibition of nearly one hundred of my photographs. 

In May 1913 I held the first exhibition of my animal 
paintings at Baird Carter’s Gallery in Jermyn Street, London, 
and had the satisfaction of getting some good Press notices 
and of making enough sales to encourage me to go on with 
this, my favourite branch of work. Country Life (English) 
took a special interest in my exhibition, and wrote, in part : 


Mr. A. Radclyffe Dugmore has what must almost be the unique 
distinction of coming before London just now in a threefold capacity, 
all arising out of his being a hunter of big game with the camera. He 
is giving a series of lectures, of which the first was delivered on 
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May 30th, at the #olian Hall, New Bond Street ; he is having a one-man 
picture show in Jermyn Street ; and we have the good fortune to be able 
to give a chapter in advance out of his new book, Romance of the New- 
foundland Caribou, which Heinemann will publish in the autumn. 


In another issue of the same publication, dealing with the 
paintings, it says : 


They are very interesting, from the natural history as well as the 
artistic point of view. In painting wild animals there is a convention 
for which Landseer was largely responsible. He painted a stag and 
called it ‘‘ The Monarch of the Glen,’’ whence it has arisen that nearly 
all subsequent artists have had the ‘‘ Monarch ’’ idea very noticeably 
when they painted a stag. Itis more so with the lion. He was named 
‘The King of Beasts,’’ and so the orthodox painter brings him forward 
always aS a sovereign with a majestic head and shaggy mane. But 
anyone who takes the trouble to examine Mr. Dugmore’s pictures will 
find abundant traces of the fact that he has looked at wild animals with 
his own eyes. For instance, those caribou trotting along in a snow- 
storm are very obviously drawn from life. There is no convention to 
aid the artist here. Similarly, the troop of animals in South Africa 
[should have been East Africa] are unmistakably drawn by one who has 
seen the picture with hisowneye. Dugmore has brought his experience 
as a naturalist to the art of painting. 


I only quote this to show that my point of view in con- 
nection with painting wild animals proved more convincing 
than I had dared to hope. So many wild animal pictures are 
done by men who, though they may paint and draw very 
cleverly, obviously know nothing about the natural history 
of the species, so that frequently one sees ridiculous mistakes. 
Art critics may say, ““What does it matter? ”’ There I don’t 
agree. A fine painting of soldiers with technical errors stand- 
ing out with glaring insistence would not be tolerated (except 
perhaps by “Cubists’’). Why, then, should not the same 
accuracy be demanded in animal work ? Correct settings 
need not detract from the artistic merit of a painting ; to my 
mind they should enhance its value as a work of art. 

But to get back to my life. My next undertaking was to 
secure the rest of the material for my beaver book, so in the 
autumn I took a trip to Canada, and in Algonquin Park found 
opportunities for making the necessary pictures, though I 
have always been ashamed of the photographs of the animals 
themselves. They were not nearly as good as I wished, but, 
unfortunately, they do not lend themselves to camera work. 
I did the best I could, and yet always feel that I must apolo- 
gise for the results. On my return to England I was engaged 
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in lecturing throughout the winter. A great many of my 
engagements were in schools, and there is no more interesting 
audience than boys; they are so keen and, in their own 
peculiar way, responsive. Some lecturers talk down to boys 
and wonder why they don’t get along well with them. Some 
even brag, and there is nothing that is more thoroughly 
resented. One has to be perfectly honest with these young 
critics, not be too long-winded, and all goes beautifully ; there 
will be no shuffling of feet, no rattling of paper bags—those 
two most noticeable indications of one’s failure to hold their 
attention. At a certain school for youngsters a magazine is 
published, and after a lecture the boys have to write a few 
notes on whatever the subject may have been. The results 
are sometimes most amusing, and they show how necessary it 
is to make oneself very clear. Here are a few extracts from 
the boys’ notes on the lion with the original spelling : 


‘The lion is of the cat race. He is connected with them by his 
claws, which he can pullinand out.’’ ‘In England heis generally called 
‘The British Lion.’”’ “‘ He isa ferious beast.”’ ‘‘ The way you can always 
tellalionis by his tale. At the end of his tale he has a brush, and in the 
brush there is a nail or thorn ; it is the very end of his spine. If one 
feels it one can find it. Some people think he uses it to lash himself 
into a bad temper.’’ ‘‘ Lions live chiefly in Mesapatamia, in the heated 
tick forests of Africa and in Asia. In India they are left alone now, for 
itis like the horse—it willsoon die out.’’ ‘‘ Alion when he comes for you 
will give a coughing roar, which of course knocks a person off his feet 
and tosses you.”’ ‘‘ A North African lion has been known to clear hedges 
with a cow in his cheek.”’ ‘‘ Whena group of lions kill a Bufellow each 
one of the group takes possession of some part of the body, and the 
biggest lion generally takes the biscuit [brisket] and the others sit on 
their seats growling at him for having the best part.”’ 


Regarding the tiger : 


“There was once a tiger who circled round twenty miles. In one 
year he had eighty lives.”’ 


It is a curious thing that these boys, if they were speaking 
of the animals, would probably give fairly accurate descrip- 
tions ; but the fact of having to write out their ideas produces 
such strange results. 


CHAPTER XII 


Towarps the end of the winter I decided to move to England, 
it being more convenient than Guernsey, so I bought a house 
called Crete Hill, not far from Redhill, and in April 1914 we 
took possession. It was a delightful place, and I had hopes of 
being able to make it my permanent home, little realising 
what was to happen within the next few months. My sum- 
mer’s work while there was The Romance of the Beaver, which 
gave an account of the wonderful feats performed by these 
little creatures. The book was completed and turned in to 
Heinemann’s on July 28th, when the country was in a nervous 
state over the possibility of war with Germany. One week 
later, the fatal August 4th, notwithstanding all our efforts to 
preserve peace, war was declared. 

It did not seem possible that the warnings of what we 
considered the pessimists could really have come true. Again 
and again had we been told that it was but a matter of time 
before we would be fighting Germany; people would not 
believe it ; such a thing would be a disgrace to civilisation— 
and yet here it was, and the whole country seemed so stunned 
that it could not bring itself to believe the ghastly news. For 
days the air had been filled with rumours and preparations 
had been going on with feverish speed. My wife had returned 
from Guernsey with our son on July 28th, and she had been 
surprised at the great fleet of battleships that she had seen on 
her way to Southampton, not realising that this mighty 
concentration called a ‘‘ review ”’ was actually part of the war 
preparations. 

What a busy time that was! Day and night trains thun- 
dered along the lines to the coast. Regiments vanished with- 
out a word. Everywhere there was the same activity. 
Nervous people rushed to the provision shops and laid in 
supplies as though for a siege, till the grocers were sold out 
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and their shelves bare of all ordinary foodstuffs. Men 
rushed almost immediately to the recruiting stations, fearing 
they would not be in time to take their part in the Great War. 
For no one dreamed that it was to last for over four long years. 
Kitchener and others warned them that it would prove a 
matter of years, yet were people incredulous. For my part, 
I did not know what to do. I believed that I was too old for 
the Army, being then almost forty-four, so I decided to go 
over to Belgium as a war correspondent and photographer, 
and in this way have an opportunity of seeing some of the 
excitement of modern warfare. In afew days I had secured a 
passport and credentials for my work, and on August 15th I left 
Dover and started on what was to prove a most interesting 
adventure. 

Ostend was my first objective, and I found the famous 
watering-place in a very peaceful condition, but there was a 
great deal of suppressed excitement, and the conversation 
was only of the war and what the Germans were doing in 
other and less fortunate parts of the country. The town was 
more or less bedecked with the flags of the Allies, and various 
proclamations regarding the duties of the people and other 
matters, together with coloured posters of the uniforms of 
friendly and enemy soldiers, were conspicuous in every street. 
Later on refugees from various parts of the invaded country 
drifted into Ostend, and arrangements were hastily made to 
feed and house the unfortunate homeless people. Private 
individuals as well as the Red Cross undertook this work of 
rehef, but it put a great strain on the resources of the town. 
There was a rumour that Brussels was to be taken, so I went 
there, and found the amusing, even pitiful, spectacle of 
ridiculous little barricades thrown across various main streets. 
These were guarded by members of the Garde Civique. The 
whole thing struck me as being absurd, to think that such 
childish efforts could stay the troops of the most highly 
organised military organisation the world had ever known. 
Reason fortunately prevailed, and these futile preparations 
were abandoned. Sixteen hours after I left the city the 
Germans entered. 

From Ostend I moved to Ghent, and while there paid 
several visits to Termonde during the various periods of its 
destruction—and what a pitiful sight it was! The wretched 
little town of some 1,600 houses was almost a complete wreck. 
Over 1,200 houses were destroved, whole streets were simply 
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piles of bricks and broken stones, mingled here and there with 
remains of bodies and torn clothing. A few houses stood 
intact, for on their doors was the magic chalk mark that good 
people lived there—in other words, Germans, or at least 
German sympathisers, or, still worse, spies. The churches 
and convents were ruthlessly destroyed, and this was not 
because the churches, being usually high, were places 
of observation, for in one case the little low-built chapel in 
the square surrounded by the houses of the old women who 
were supported by the town was burned, though it could 
offer no possible point for observation; while at the 
entrance to the square was the chalked order that, as 
only very old women lived there, the houses need not be 
destroyed. 

Near Ghent is, or rather was, the little village of Melle. 
It happened to be in the way of the German army of invasion. 
Early one morning reports came into Ghent that severe fight- 
ing was in progress. My car not being available, I hired a 
carriage to which was attached a more or less dilapidated 
horse, and which took us along the road towards Melle. We 
passed numbers of Belgian soldiers, ill equipped but always 
cheerful, going forward. Also numbers of wounded men 
being brought back. They were in all sorts of vehicles, from 
fine motor-cars to springless waggons, and it was indeed a 
pitiful sight. 

By the time we had got within two or three miles of 
Melle the sounds of battle filled the air. Not battle as we now 
know it, with its overwhelming voice of heavy artillery, but 
chiefly the rifle, and the machine-gun with its regular rapping 
death-dealing shots. Now and then light artillery punctuated 
the sound, and we wondered whether this meant that the 
Germans were advancing on Ghent. No one seemed to know 
much of what was going on. The peasants stood about in 
silent groups, worried at the prospect of what fate had in 
store for them. Some few went on with their regular work 
apparently deaf to the unceasing clatter of shot. It did not 
seem advisable for us to proceed any further along the road by 
carriage, so, much to the driver’s relief, for he thought we 
were urging him straight into the jaws of death, we told him 
to hide his vehicle in a narrow alley, and, leaving the motion- 
picture camera in his care, we walked forward armed only with 
a small pocket camera. 

Before long the glint of a lance caught our eyes, and we 
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saw what we thought was a German Uhlan peering from 
among the trees at the entrance of a big estate. He was 
about three hundred yards distant. How strange it was to 
see this silent evidence of war, this human being stalking his 
own kind. It gave me a curious thrill of excitement, for it 
was practically the first time I had been hunted by a soldier, 
a man trained to hunt his fellow-men. And I was among 
those he was watching. He was dressed in the elusive 
grey-green uniform of the German Army, and the colours 
blended among the trees so that he was scarcely visible. 
Silently he had come and as silently he vanished from 
our view. 

After he had disappeared we looked further along the road 
and saw clearly a group of cavalry, all carrying their long 
tubular lances. Being filled with curiosity, we wanted a 
nearer view, and decided to walk slowly in their direction. 
Before we had advanced more than three or four hundred 
yards we were surprised by the clatter of horses’ hoofs 
behind us, and, turning, we were startled by seeing three 
mounted men in field green uniforms following us. It was too 
late to attempt concealment and we dared not turn back. 
The only possible course was to continue forward as though 
we were not afraid, though I do not mind confessing I was su 
thoroughly frightened that my knees trembled violently. 
Before we had gone far the three Hussars, as they turned out 
to be, overtook us and wanted to know who we were and what 
we were doing. I acknowledged myself an Englishman, 
while my friend, Arthur Gleason, said he was American, 
whcreupon one of the three spoke to us in good English, and 
told us he had been in New York for some years. 

All this time we were approaching the cross-roads while 
talking in quite a friendly way about New York. As we 
drew near to the group of about a dozen, which proved 
to be of the same regiment as our escorts, our three formed up, 
one on either side and one behind, and I had horrible 
thoughts of what might be in store for us. We were taken 
before the officer, who, on hearing our nationalities, addressed 
us in perfect English. He was most polite, and told us that 
for a number of years he had lived in England, had been to 
Oxford, and finished by saying that he hoped the war would 
soon end as he was very much attached to English life and was 
most anxious to get back to his friends there. He declared 
that he thoroughly disliked the idea of fighting us, but that 
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he had been recalled, and could not do other than obey. 
Altogether, he seemed a thoroughly decent sort of Saxon. We 
asked whether we could go forward as we both were very 
anxious to see a fight. 

“You can’t go yet,” he replied, “as you would most 
certainly be shot, but later, when things have quieted down, 
you may perhaps be able to go with safety ; and by the way, 
do you happen to have any cigarettes? I have not had a 
decent smoke for a week.” 

So I handed him a nearly full box, telling him to keep 
them, for I fully expected to be back in Ghent within a few 
hours. I then asked if he had any objection to my taking 
a photograph of him and his men. He did not object at all, 
in fact he was very pleased. 

‘““ Don’t forget to send me prints after the war,” he said, 
as he wrote his name and address on the envelope containing 
my passport. 

‘* I shall be delighted to do so, only of course there won’t 
be any Germans left when we have finished with you.”’ 

He replied: “‘ You mean there won’t be any English 
left.” 

How little either of us realised what was before us, and 
how soon that war would develop into such gigantic pro- 
portions! That it would last even until Christmas of that 
year did not seem probable, for we in general knew nothing 
on the subject. We all thought that with modern methods 
conditions would be made so intolerable that no country 
could endure the slaughter which apparently must result. 
Only those who were in high command and who had studied 
the subject understood that there was a probability of the 
war continuing for many years. Did not people regard Lord 
Kitchener as a pessimist when he said we must prepare for 
at least three years ? 

By half-past three the sounds of fighting had subsided. 
Only an occasional shot disturbed the stillness of the after- 
noon. We were told that it would be reasonably safe to go 
forward, and foolishly enough we went. Our way led us 
through a small one-street village which had not been 
molested. The people stood about in groups talking over 
what had been going on in the near-by village of Melle, and 
we gathered from what they said that the place had been 
completely destroyed, and a great many civilians and troops 
killed, While pressing along the road between the two 
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villages a German sentry warned us not to walk on the 
paved part, as he said it was mined. Why he let us pass I 
cannot understand, but he asked no questions. Evidently 
he imagined that we had a right to be there. 

Soon we came on signs of the recent conflict : buildings 
burned or destroyed by shell, bodies of Belgian troops, and 
occasionally peasants in civilian garb, lying about in the queer 
distorted attitudes so common on the battlefield. Here and 
there the carcass of a cow or a pig lay across the road, often 
with the body of a soldier lying against it, showing that the 
man had been foolish enough to trust to the soft body for 
protection against the enemy’s bullet. 

All that remained of the village of Melle was the row of 
slowly burning cottages. A truly desolate sight. I was in 
the act of securing a photograph of the scene, in the fore- 
ground of which lay a poor Belgian soldier slowly burning, 
when a German cyclist approached without my seeing him. 
Quickly dismounting, he seized my camera, and was about to 
break it, when I made him understand that it contained the 
photograph of one of his officers. At first he seemed incredu- 
lous, but on being shown the name and address written in 
the officer’s own handwriting, he somewhat reluctantly handed 
back the camera. But, strange to say, he did not seem in 
the least surprised, and never even asked us what we were 
doing. 

Had we possessed a particle of intelligence we would 
have been satisfied with what we had seen, and returned; 
imstead of which we very foolishly continued on the road to 
trouble, with the result that within a few minutes we were 
taken prisoners by a number of soldiers, who, asking no 
questions, led us straight to their officers. 

The prospect looked very black, and I must confess to 
having experienced a most disagreeable sinking sensation in 
the region of my heart. That we should come out of it alive 
did not seem possible. I, at any rate, was an Englishman, 
and had been seen trying to use a camera in a region that could 
not by any stretch of imagination be considered healthy for 
photographic work. The interrogations to which we were 
subjected by the group of ferocious unsmiling officers were 
brief. Gleason said he was an American out on newspaper 
work, while I proclaimed my British nationality, showed my 
imposing passport, and said that a thirst for knowledge and 
a roving disposition had brought me to Belgium to look on. 
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The Germans have no sense of humour. They never so much 
as smiled, but brusquely ordered us both into a field and 
placed us under guard. Apparently we were not to be shot 
—yjust yet. Pretty soon a couple of large motors came along 
filled with a grand array of German staff officers. They 
stopped near us and began discussing the name of the village 
which their troops had so thoroughly destroyed. Evidently 
there were several different opinions, and, strange to say, I 
was called up and asked the name. I told them quite truth- 
fully that I was a stranger, and so I was dismissed, and not 
even thanked for giving such valuable information. 

Life was getting to be very monotonous and we could 
elicit no information from our silent guards. Once an officer 
came by and we asked him if we could go, as we were tired of 
doing nothing. His only reply was a growl, which seemed to 
mean, ‘‘ No,damn you!” sowe stayed. With the approach of 
evening other prisoners were added to the haul, until we 
numbered nearly thirty, the newcomers being all Belgians, 
who, like ourselves, imagined they were doomed to decorate 
the front of a convenient wall. Under the circumstances 
they were fairly cheerful, though there was no undue hilarity 
noticeable. 

Shortly before sunset we were greatly interested in watch- 
ing the German troops arrive, some 15,000 in all. Every- 
thing was done in the most orderly manner. Their neat 
bivouac tents were arranged in straight lines. Their camp 
cookers came up, and rations were distributed in a most 
businesslike way. Few commands were given, and those in a 
surly, bullying tone. 

The troops were extremely well clothed and equipped, but 
were by no means a cheerful lot. There was none of that 
jolly banter that is always to be found among our fellows. Not 
even any of that inevitable good-natured grumbling in which 
our men always indulge, especially when there happens to be 
no reason for it. I have always noticed that the British 
Tommy’s grumbling, or grousing, as he prefers to call it, is in 
inverse ratio to cause. In other words, the more comfortable 
he is the more he complains, while when everything is miserable, 
when it pours with rain, when the twelve-mile march 
measures twenty, even when his rations fail to turn up at the 
proper hour, he searches thoroughly for whatever there may 
be of a funny side to the situation, and promptly blossoms 
forth into song and jest—all of which is a Godsend, and helps 
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so greatly to make the burdens as light as possible. The 
German soldiers struck us as perfectly trained but rather dull, 
and altogether too quiet. The food served to them from 
the camp cookers was, as far as we could see, a thick stew 
which smelt rather good. There was also a hot beverage, 
which I suppose was coffee ; but our hosts were thoroughly 
inhospitable, and never offered us any sort of refresh- 
ment, though I would have given a good deal for a drink of 
cold water. 

Shortly before dark we were moved forward and placed 
immediately behind a long, straight, freshly-made trench. This 
was scarcely three feet deep, and the parapet about two feet 
high, composed of earth and coils of wire, taken from a near-by 
concrete factory. In the trench the men placed a lot of straw 
taken from a poor peasant’s wheat stack, and there they slept 
with their rifles all laid on the parapet. 

How strangely unlike the trench methods of later days! 
Around us a strong guard was placed, with one sentry in the 
centre of our little group. To make sure that we would not 
escape a lantern was hung so that we could be easily watched. 
These extraordinary precautions for our safety struck us as 
comical, and I even ventured to laugh, whereupon I received 
strict injunctions that laughing was forbidden. We were 
forced to lay flat, and the space allowed was so small that we 
were actually on top of each other, and were miserably uncom- 
fortable and very cold. One human sort of sentry slipped 
a sheaf of oats to me, and 1t made life more endurable, besides 
furnishing me with food, for I peeled the husks and ate the 
grain. My light breakfast of the early morning was so very 
remote that my stomach had completely forgotten it. 

That night was one that must live in my mind so long as 
I stay on this troublesome old earth. Picture the scene 
to yourself: a small group of closely-huddled-probably- 
going-to-be-shot human beings, very thoroughly surrounded 
by a portion of the magnificence of the great German Army, 
all in full battle order. On our right a row of some fifteen 
burning cottages, the red glare from which painted everything 
in fantastic dancing patches of dull red. All was as quiet 
as the poor dead bodies that lay scattered along the road, 
staring with unseeing eyes at the starlit heavens. Behind us, 
beyond the groups of sleeping men and watching sentries, 
stood the remains of several cornstacks which had been 
torn apart to furnish bedding for the men. Grain was not so 
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valuable in those days, and wasteful destruction was the 
order of the day. How little those devastators foresaw the 
time when food to them would be more precious than gold !) 
Beyond these rose the pale full moon, casting its cold, in- 
definite coloured light on the objects surrounding us. The 
contrast of that cold light and the warm glow of the fires 
was wonderful, and the bayonets gleamed now red and now 
white in the varying light. It was beautiful, but it did not 
seem real. It was a stage setting such as one seldom sees 
in nature, and I longed to put it on canvas. 

The dismal crackling of the burning timber and the 
peaceful snoring of the tired troops were the only sounds, 
save the occasional groans of one of the Belgians who lay 
next to me. The poor fellow was in terrible mental agony. 
He lay there never for a moment taking his eyes from the 
nearest cottage, yet saying nothing but a muttered heart- 
rending, ‘Mon Dieu, mon Dieu!’ every now and then. 
What a long, long night that was, and how busy our thoughts 
were! Among other things, I wondered what my wife and 
children would say if they could see me. Would I see them 
again? And so my thoughts wandered between the short, 
fitful dozes. 

The air was very keen, and I wrapped a copy of The Times, 
which I happened to have in my pockets, around my legs 
to keep out the cold wind. With the first glimpse of daylight 
I noticed that the headline across my knees, in large black 
type, was “ German Atrocities in Belgium.” That did not 
strike me as a healthy thing to display, so I quietly and un- 
obtrusively buried it. 

Thanks to a stroke of unexpected good fortune, the 
following day saw us safely back in Ghent, but our troubles 
were not entirely past. It appeared that some Belgians 
had seen us going toward the German cavalry patrol, and 
had watched us go with them on the road to Melle. With 
some reason they concluded that we were spies, and it re- 
quired a lot of explaining before we were freed from the 
suspicion. The fact that we had been living in a German- 
owned hotel, and had been taking our meals at a German 
restaurant, did not help our cause. I need scarcely add that 
we had no idea of the nationality of these places, and thou ght 
they must be all right as they were allowed to do business in 
this important Belgian town. 

Nothing worth regarding as of especial interest occurred 
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during the next week or two, so I made a trip home and 
stayed there three or four days, in order that my family 
might see that I was still alive. Dame Fortune had been 
good to me, and I owed it to her, and incidentally to my wife, 
to be more careful in the future than I had been in the past, 
and, whatever happened, never again to get caught by the 
Germans. It is all very well to play the fool occasionally— 
it keeps one’s blood moving and prevents that terrible 
disease known as vegetating ; but to make a practice of doing 
so is not entirely desirable, as the old Dame who takes care 
of fools objects to working overtime, and lets you down 
roughly when you least expect it. 

For some days after my return from England nothing 
very exciting occurred. There had been some minor 
engagements and skirmishes in the neighbourhood, during 
which a few peasants had been killed and a number of farm- 
houses burned. 

We had experienced a few hours of interest when out in 
search of a certain hospital in which, I had been told, a 
brother of mine lay wounded. His death had been reported 
at home, but there seemed room for considerable doubt, and, 
believing that all reports following the battle of Mons must 
necessarily be more or less unreliable, I had followed various 
clues, one of which was that he had been wounded and 
was still in Belgium. The place was a fair distance from 
Ghent, so I engaged a large motor and a driver who knew the 
country. As we proceeded on our way, disturbing rumours 
of raiding Uhlans being in the immediate vicinity continued 
to reach us. Added to this, our car proved to have very 
defective tyres, and, as if this were not enough, the weather 
became very unruly. The wind increased to a gale, and 
flurries of rain proclaimed themselves the advance party 
of a regular downpour. Stopping at a fair-sized village, we 
made enquiries regarding the hospital we were in search of, 
and learned that it had been completely abandoned. 
This was very unsatisfactory, and left us no alternative 
but to turn back with the hope of reaching Ghent that 
night. 

That was a run to be remembered. Tyre after tyre 
burst, while the rain came down in torrents. Finally, when 
still some miles from Ghent, the chauffeur announced that 
he could go no further. The last tyre had a bad blow-out and 
we had no more repair material; in other words, we were 
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done. Now, of course, this should have been the moment 
for the Uhlans to appear, but good luck had not altogether 
abandoned us, and they did not arrive. We pushed the car 
to the side of the road and abandoned it, and after searching 
for some time managed to find a man who had a carriage 
of sorts, and so, dripping wet, very tired, and a little bit 
discouraged, we got back to Ghent late that night. 

Towards the end of September there was some fairly 
heavy fighting not many miles from Ghent. Unfortunately 
we were prevented from getting to it, thanks first to the 
unscrupulous conduct of a certain newspaper correspondent 
who by unfair means got possession of the car we had 
engaged. It was a great disappointment to us, but we could 
do nothing except take a carriage, which was a slow and very 
unsatisfactory substitute. However, with this we should 
have been able to accomplish something had not an American 
Pressman, who evidently feared we should steal his thunder, 
put a spoke in our wheel by telling some queer story to the 
officers, who had their headquarters behind the firing line 
at a place which could not be passed without their sanction, 
and they absolutely refused to honour our passes. There 
was nothing for it but to return to Ghent, where, thanks to 
the American Consul, we managed to secure a good car and 
chauffeur for the following day, when we made an early 
start. 

The fighting was on the road to Alost, at a village whose 
name I have forgotten. We were armed with valuable 
letters that would take us anywhere we wished to go. These 
and a lot of English illustrated papers (we bought up all the 
supply in Ghent), and plenty of cigarettes for presents did 
wonders, and we met with no opposition. In fact, we were 
received with open arms. 

A good share of the fighting was on and near the main 
road, so we were able to take the car right into the firing line. 
On our way we passed a long stream of refugees trudging 
with what they could carry towards Ghent. The peasants 
who were on the Belgian side of the fighting line were 
scarcely at all concerned, but continued their everyday 
pursuits, totally disregarding the fire of artillery, rifle, and 
machine-guns. When a shell would tear a branch from 
a tree, the thrifty people would immediately go after 
the branch and cut it up for firewood. Their coolness was 
remarkable. 
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It happened soon after we had reached the Blegians’ 
advanced position that they decided to retire a few hundred 
yards to where their artillery would get a better field of fire 
on the slope of a low hill. As they turned on the road I 
managed to secure some cinema films of both their artillery 
and cavalry. Curiously enough, they had no infantry further 
forward. 

Having used up the spool of film that was in the camera, 
I decided to reload before moving after the troops. This 
was rather unfortunate as it turned out, for the next minute 
the Germans opened up a steady rifle-fire, all aimed appar- 
ently at the car, which presumably they mistook for a machine- 
gun car. The first few shots went somewhat wild, but soon 
they came unpleasantly close, and I thought it safer to 
complete the loading of the camera while sitting behind the 
row of trees which lined the ditch on the roadside. For 
nearly half an hour we were unable to make our departure, 
as the bullets were cutting the bark about our heads. The 
Germans were only about 500 yards away, and yet, strange 
to say, they never once hit the car. Nevertheless, it was 
an awkward situation for us to be caught between the Belgian 
and German lines. 

During a momentary lull in the firing we jumped into the 
car, and with no regard for the speed laws made an ignominious 
retreat until we were well back of the Belgian front line. There 
was no object in remaining much longer as the fighting was 
dying down. On the whole, the Germans had had the 
worst of it and had lost a fairly large number of men, many 
of the killed being of considerable age and with grey 
hair. 

The next day, September 27th, we made an early start, 
as we were told that there was every indication of severe 
fighting in or near Alost. Before we had gone more than 
eight or nine miles we met the sad procession of refugees which 
marked the German advance. For miles it was an almost 
unbroken line of men and women and children, some twenty 
thousand, all told, most of them walking, or rather struggling, 
under immense burdens of household treasures—a more 
extraordinary assortment of belongings could scarcely be 
imagined! The younger people seemed quite cheerful, 
but the old men and women, who hobbled along laboriously, 
were terribly downhearted, for well they realised what the 
exodus meant, and to be torn from the home you have 
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known from infancy is a hard wrench, especially when it is 
practically certain that the home will be completely destroyed. 
No wonder, then, that they were sad and murmured bitter 
words against the heartless invaders. In the procession were 
some few carriages and carts piled high with everything from 
beds to pictures, from people too infirm to walk to tiny babies 
sleeping peacefully among the collection of household gods. 
Carts drawn by dogs were numerous, and some there were 
which combined horses and dogs for their motive power. On 
one side of the road this dreary line marched northward. 
Many of them would ultimately reach the hospitable shores 
of England, the protector of small nations ; while on the other 
side, going south towards the ever-increasing booming of 
guns, were the Belgian soldiers of all branches of the Army— 
a cheerful lot, who cracked jokes with the refugees and told 
them what they were going to do to the Germans. They 
were a strangely hopeful body of men who did not realise in 
any way what lay before them. 

We passed one particularly jolly crowd and met the 
dare-devil soldier who only a short time before had stolen 
a train from the Germans. He told us with a keen sense of 
humour how he had been out one day on a private sniping 
expedition, when he saw an empty train brought to a siding 
where there were a number of German troops. Being a 
locomotive engineer, he conceived the bright idea of making 
off with the train. The Germans, entirely unsuspicious, 
left it quite unguarded, so he carefully crawled along the 
ditch and made his way to the engine and started it off. 
At first it did not occur to the Germans what was happening. 
Finally they realised that the train had been stolen, and they 
opened a perfectly harmless rifle-fire. Thanks to our cheerful 
friend’s knowledge of the lines he managed to return the 
train to its rightful owners, the Belgians. 

It was late in the morning when finally we reached the 
outskirts of Alost, to find that there was considerable artillery 
activity goingon. The Germans were using a few fairly heavy 
shells, which they dropped about the town in a very aimless 
way. We could see no definite object in the attack except 
a sort of general idea of destruction, while the Belgians, 
numbering in all apparently about 10,000, were trying to keep 
possession of the town. We paid our respects to the General 
commanding the operations and asked if we might go forward 
to where the fighting would be most active. I told him how 
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anxious I was to get some moving pictures which would show 
our people how well the Belgians fought. He frankly 
expressed the opinion that I was, without any doubt, a 
lunatic (to which I readily agreed), and that if he gave me 
permission to go forward I should probably get killed 
and blame him. He smiled when I pointed out that 
I would positively undertake not to blame him in the 
event of my getting killed, and so he allowed us both to go 
forward. 

The town of Alost was in a state of semi-desertion. The 
thousands of people we had passed on the way had simply 
closed their front doors. Here and there some of the more 
courageous souls remained in their homes, notwithstanding 
the warnings they had received from the troops. The 
streets were occupied by scattered lots of soldiers and 
occasional groups of civilians, who waited, hoping that 
the Germans would be repelled, and they would be allowed 
to remain. 

When we asked the way down to the street where the staff 
officers told us the fighting was most likely to take place 
the people thought us mad and said we would surely be killed 
if we went there. However, we finally reached the square, 
and found it occupied by quite a fair number of troops, 
most of them dismounted Lancers. ‘There were also a few 
machine-guns arranged to hold the various converging streets. 
Just what the Germans were doing, or trying to do, was diffi- 
cult to understand. Occasionally the singing of a shell 
followed by terrific detonation disturbed the otherwise quiet 
of the day. These shells seemed to be fired simply at the 
town in general without any definite target. Some dropped 
in the homes for old women, others on buildings of no special 
value, all doing material damage, without gaining any military 
advantage beyond showing the citizens that it was wise to 
get out while they yet could. 

After a talk with some Belgian officers we decided to go 
down towards the canal with a body of the dismounted Lancers 
who were to hold the canal bridge. With them came two 
armoured machine-gun cars. The position chosen was a 
small street in which, about fifty yards from the canal bridge, 
a barricade (composed chiefly of barrels of fish) was hastily 
thrown across. Here the troops ensconced themselves, 
while I, selecting a suitable place which offered a good view, 
assembled my movie camera. Evidently the Germans 
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saw it, and, presumably mistaking it for a machine-gun, be- 
gan to be very disagreeable, firing a number of shrapnel shells. 
These all went wide of the mark, and only occasional bullets 
fell near enough to be picked up as souvenirs. The Belgians 
called them ‘‘ German hail,’’ and were much amused at the 
poor shooting. We were laughing at it all when suddenly 
the keen whistle of a well-directed H.E. (high explosive) shell 
made us change our tune. That it was coming pretty straight 
there could be no doubt. There was equally no doubt as 
to the utter impossibility of doing any dodging. One’s 
thoughts move quickly, and I remember, as I stood flat against 
the door near which the camera was standing, wondering 
whether this was to be the end of my Belgian trip. The shell 
struck immediately over my head, and I felt as though the 
end of the world had come. The deafening sound of the 
explosion, the falling of bricks and plaster, and the choking 
sensation as the fumes and dust were swallowed was all 
very terrifying. ‘The camera was falling, and I instinctively 
grabbed at it. Then a sharp pain stung my leg and I 
thought it must be broken. But on kicking it about I 
found that there was nothing serious the matter, only a flesh 
wound. 

The whole air seemed full of confusion, for several more 
shells were coming, and it seemed as though I ought to be 
making photographs; so in spite of being rather stunned, and 
almost blinded, I took the camera to the other side of the 
street, and proceeded to turn the crank, and got a few feet 
of film, though I could not see what I was getting. The 
handle had only been turned a few times when, in the midst 
of the turmoil, I heard the Belgians retiring at the double, 
and with them came the snorting machine-gun cars. Ke- 
treating, apparently, was the fashionable form of amusement, 
so wishing to keep in the fashion, and not caring to be left 
alone, I also retreated, camera and all, and well it was that 
I did so, for the next shell, a large one, landed within a few 
yards of where I had been standing. It would have very 
effectively cured my taste for adventure had I remained a few 
seconds longer. It is perhaps superfluous for me to say that I 
felt badly shaken and generally much the worse for wear. 
Yet fortunately I was able to keep going for some time and 
secured a few interesting films. 

The rest of the events of that day are very indistinct 
and hazy in my mind. I can remember seeing black-robed 
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priests walking and cycling into wherever the fighting was 
thickest, and nuns too, all bound on their errands of mercy, 
giving what aid they could to the wounded and dying, caring 
nothing for their own safety. Indeed, the unselfish work 
done by these good people throughout Belgium stands out 
with glorious clearness, and they sacrificed their lives without 
a murmur, satisfied only to be able to follow out the teachings 
of their sacred calling, to do whatever good lay in their power 
without thought for themselves. 

This day at Alost was my last one in Belgium. The 
effect of the shell began to tell, and, realising that I was in 
for trouble, it seemed wise to make all haste for England. 
It was very hard luck having to give up just then, for only 
a day or two before I had succeeded in obtaining passes which 
would have allowed me to go to Antwerp and do photographic 
work during its bombardment, which unfortunately seemed 
so imminent. But perhaps it was all for the best that for 
two months I was laid up as aresult of the overclose acquaint- 
ance with the high explosive, for the Antwerp show turned 
out more disastrously than anyone could have foreseen, and I 
might have found it difficult to get away. Still, I remember 
how terribly disappointed I was when the doctor told me that 
Antwerp had fallen, and I was lying helpless in bed. Ghent, 
too, was inthe hands of the Germans, and so was my movie 
camera, which I had left in a small hotel. 

On December 14th, 1914, I paid my very first visit to that 
great institution, the War Office, and offered my services 
tomy King and country. Owing to the fact that I was about 
six years past the age limit my chances of being accepted 
were very small. But I assured the powers that were that, 
if they would not-accept me when I made a truthful statement 
of my age, I would visit a beauty parlour, have my face 
rejuvenated, and come back with a falsified age. After some 
consideration, and taking into account the fact that I 
had lived outdoors all my life, hunting and studying wild 
animals in various parts of the world, I was sent down to be 
medically examined before a decision was made. The result 
of the said medical examination being quite satisfactory, I 
was promised a commission as soon as I had gone through 
training in an O.T.C. (Officers’ Training Corps). So far so 
good. 

Next came the getting into the O.T.C. At first they ridi- 
culed the idea on account of age, but after a little persuasion 
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I got in. Shall I ever forget those months of training ? 
Being completely ignorant of all drill, the reader may well 
imagine what I went through. Whatever conceit had existed 
in my composition was totally and very thoroughly removed. 
I became the wormiest of worms, the kind that did not 
dare turn. I perspired, or I should say sweated (because 
only officers are allowed to perspire, privates sweat), out 
of sheer fright when I made glaring mistakes. At first 
we drilled in London (I was in the Inns of Court O.T.C., 
known as the “ Devil’s Own’’), and were duly stared at 
by the ever curious, and that, of course, made me extra 
nervous. 

Then came the move to the camp out in the country, and 
here the Regimental Sergeant-Major, the terror of the 
‘“‘rooky,’’ gotin his very good work. He searched diligently for 
any traces of conceit in each one of us, and, when he found it, 
proceeded, with great gallantry and dash, to launch his attack. 
The result was withering. Some poor fellows fainted under 
the ordeal. Of course, it was not long before I gave him an 
opportunity for personal remarks. I made a mistake, or, 
to be more correct, someone else made the mistake, and it 
placed me out of my proper position. Not being quick enough 
to grasp the situation, I stood firm in a place where I should 
not have been. Suddenly six feet two inches (it looked like 
fifteen feet) of very straight Sergeant-Major loomed up 
directly in front of me, and a voice like an ocean-going steam- 
ship foghorn bellowed for the whole world to hear, ‘“‘ You 
blithering idiot ! What the H do you think you're doing 
—having your photograph taken ?”’ etc., etc., etc., etc. He 
wanted me to answer him back, when he would really and 
truly have laid me out, but I had not been born in the Army, 
and had all my family in it, for nothing. With great bravery 
(for I was much too frightened to do anything else), I stood 
fast at rigid attention and stared, unseeing, past the great 
man. What were my thoughts during this ordeal? My 
sense of humour was most dangerously tickled, and I had the 
utmost difficulty in keeping my face straight. What would 
have happened had I laughed, goodness only knows! But 
there I was, a man between forty and fifty years old, accus- 
tomed to being treated with respect, to governing instead 
of being governed, being “* cussed ”’ by a man who, ordinarily, 
would have had to say “ sir’ in speaking to me; and yet, 
was not this part of that great thing called discipline, the 
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thing that is the keynote of a soldier’s successful training, 
without which soldiers are little more then unruly mobs? 
All this passed through my mind as I accepted my “ dressing- 
down,” and I felt not the slightest resentment. 

For nearly three months I remained in the O.T.C. We 
started work each day long before dawn, when the roll was 
read out by the aid of an electric torch while we stood and 
shivered in the bitter cold, and woe betide the man who was 
late ; and we worked all day. When we were not drilling, 
or attending lectures, or digging trenches, we were cleaning 
our boots or our rifles, for on each parade we had to appear 
smartly turned out, and as it rained every day except when 
it snowed, keeping ourselves and our rifles clean was not an 
easy task. Then we had those joyous “ night ops ” (night 
operations), when we fought very imaginary battles and 
marched very real miles, for the battleground was always 
chosen as far away as possible from our billets, and we very 
seldom had the slightest idea of what we were supposed to 
be doing, while the question of who won was regarded as a 
strict military secret and under no condition was it allowed 
to leak out. Still, I suppose it was all good training; it 
hardened us at any rate, and that was very necessary. 

My stay in the camp ended on March 15th, 1915, when I 
received the glad news that I had been given a commissior 
as a Lieutenant in the 10th Battalion of the King’s Own York- 
shire Light Infantry, having jumped a grade on account of 
my age. Packing up was a quick job, and I was homeward 
bound within an hour after receiving the welcome news, 
feeling tremendously important, for was I not a real (though 
temporary) officer in His Majesty’s Army? I was granted 
a few days’ leave in order to get my uniform and kit 
(the uniform had been made for over a month, and only 
needed the necessary regimental buttons and badges), and 
was as proud as a peacock of my new feathers; while my 
children were even more proud, and took the utmost delight 
and satisfaction in seeing their father saluted. It was most 
amusing. 

Then came the day when I joined my battalion. That was 
one of the greatest days of my life—one that will never be 
forgotten as long as I live. I look back at all that has 
passed, and think of the delightful lot of fellows that were my 
companions for so many months—and now, how few of them 
remain ! 
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It is perhaps unnecessary to go into any details of my life 
in England. Of how I first tried to move a company the day 
after I joined, as the company commander was otherwise 
engaged. The agonies I went through. The dread of the 
first General’s review—in fact of all the things which every 
new and imperfectly trained officer must go through. Yet 
with it all I look back to the months of training as some of 
the happiest in my whole life. There was the great satis- 
faction of seeing the men develop ; when [ first saw them they 
were in any sort of clothes, without rifles or equipment. Then 
came the great day when the khaki uniform arrived, followed 
soon by the leather equipment, and the consequent difficulties 
of assembling the endless parts; and then rifles to take the 
place of the soulless dummies, and the men felt that they were 
really soldiers, and we were, oh, so proud of them! Each 
march through the town in which we were billeted was a sort 
of triumphal procession. 

Our Colonel, who fortunately was a Regular, took the great- 
est pride in the battalion, and instilled in every one the keenest 
sense of pride and respect, and the battalion increased 
in smartness and efficiency in a most gratifying way. Our 
life was a thoroughly happy one, for with scarcely an exception 
we all pulled together. My own position was in a way rather 
curious, as the Captain, who was second in command of our 
company, was a fellow considerably less than half my own 
age. A splendid chap in every way, under whom it was a 
pleasure to serve. He knew more than I of matters military, 
and so it was but right that he should have rank senior to 
mine. 

In June of 1915, owing to appendicitis, I was forced to 
undergo an operation, and had the bad luck to be laid up for 
over two months. Hearing from our Colonel that the bat- 
talion would soon be leaving for abroad, I rejoined before 
properly regaining my strength, which resulted in my having 
a breakdown, and I was not allowed to accompany them when 
in September they left for France. It was a bitter night for 
me as I bade goodbye to the fellows and saw them march 
off in a dense fog shortly after midnight. Not to be going 
with them was one of the greatest disappointments of my 
life, and I was left behind to clear up camp (I/C Details was 
the name of my job). How utterly dreary and deserted it 
was! The endless empty huts, the silent mess, which so 
recently had been ringing with song and laughter of the 
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fellows who were so keen to get into the fight; and now 
they had gone! 

After clearing up the camp I was laid up till December, 
when I joined the Reserve Battalion stationed in the Midlands, 
and remained with it until March 1916, when the Medical Board 
(after strong persuasive arguments and appeals) passed me 
fit for General Service. Needless to say, I was delighted, and 
immediately applied for embarkation leave of four days, 
and within a week was on my way to “ Somewhere in 
France.” 

We were a jolly crowd of some hundreds of officers, all 
bound to various units, and all in the highest spirits. Nearly 
all had friends or relatives to see them off, and it was interest- 
ing to watch the heroic efforts of the wives, mothers, 
children, and sweethearts to keep smiling when one knew 
how very near the tears were. But crying in public is not 
considered the proper thing for our women, and least of all 
when seeing their men going to war. Dry, or almost dry, 
eyes and smiling faces were the rule. Yet one wondered 
what would happen when the excitement of the departure 
had passed, when that crowd scattered and returned to their 
homes. They were proud to have their men go to fight for 
the country. Not for worlds would they have had them stay 
behind and seek soft jobs in England. Yet the dread of 
the future must have been hard to face. With none of the 
excitement which keeps the men at the Front busy and 
cheerful, and prevents too much thinking, the woman has 
the harder task—the terrible task of waiting, waiting, and 
always dreading the arrival of the fatal telegram which to 
so many means the end of all that they have held most dear. 

As the clock struck the hour the long crowded train 
started. Every window was blocked by weather-browned 
faces anxious for the very last glimpse of the waving mass 
on the platform, and soon London was a thing of the past, 
agreysmoky blur. We settled ourselves down for the journey 
and for a time a strange quiet prevailed. Men were actually 
thinking, yet no one would have dared discuss his thoughts. 
Gradually conversation began—began, as usual, with the 
lighting of cigarettes. What a strangely sociable little friend 
is the cigarette! It breaks the ice of reserve among men 
as nothing else does, and leads to the forming of many a 
friendship. 

Our trip to France was entirely uneventful, and on landing 
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at Boulogne we all received our instructions. To my great 
delight I found myself bound for my old battalion. That 
was indeed a relief and a piece of extraordinary good luck. 
To have gone among a lot of strangers would have been hard, 
to say the least of it. 

It was delightful getting back to the old lot. Of course, 
many changes had taken place. They had been in the battle 
of Loos, which had taken its toll, and the long winter months 
in the trenches had also taken afew. Still, the regiment had 
been lucky and most of the old lot were there. It was like 
going home to see them all again. They all had had experience 
of war, while I was green, which made me feel very inferior. 
I was fortunate enough to be given a company immediately, 
and consequently was much pleased with life. I had a 
splendid lot of junior officers, and our company mess was as 
jolly and harmonious as possible. 

Within a few days we received orders to move, but there 
was no intimation as to what our destination would be. All 
day we moved along in a most aggravatingly slow way, 
finally detraining shortly before dusk not far from Amiens. 
We were all tired and dirty, and the men badly in need of 
tea, so as soon as the camp cookers were unloaded preparations 
were made for a hot meal before proceeding on the next stage 
of our journey, about thirteen miles of marching. 

As darkness set in, the sky to the east reflected the warm 
glow of the guns and the cold silver colour of the star shells ; 
and the low booming told us that we were not very far from 
the firing-line. Those of us who had not been into battle 
began to realise what lay ahead of us, and we could not help 
feeling a certain queer tingling sensation at each burst of the 
ominous red light. 

My own thought was that some poor fellows were probably 
being killed or wounded, and when we moved along to the 
cheery singing or whistling of the men, war seemed a strange 
thing—a thing of infinitely great contrast, and such a foolish 
and inhuman way of settling the affairs of nations. Here we 
were, a body of men all brought up to peaceful pursuits, to 
whom the idea of killing our fellow beings or of allowing our- 
selves to be killed had not come into our heads until a few 
months ago; and yet now we were like thousands of others, 
marching along as cheerful as boys going on a picnic, when if 
we would but give thought we must know that this march 
was taking us one step nearer to that wonderfully terrible 
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thing, the modern shell-torn, gas-swept, barb-wired battle- 
field. I have often wondered whether the average soldier 
does much thinking. Does he look ahead and analyse what 
is before him? I do not believe he does. He just plods 
along patiently, doing his allotted tasks, quite happy if 
his immediate body comforts are satisfied, and giving little 
or no thought to what fate may have in store. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Or my life in billets and trenches I need say but little; so 
much has been written on the subject, and, after all, one man’s 
experience differed only in detail from what others endured. I 
had the usual number of close “ shaves,’’ the usual number of 
casualties, saw the usual number of unforgettable horrors, and 
in fact I was just one of the thousands of officers who carried 
on, tried to make the best of things, and continued to hope that 
the war would not last for ever and that, of course, we should 
be victorious. 

On my first visit to the front line I could not help being 
impressed by the curious lack of reality of everything—that 
men in their countless thousands should be living such a 
strange life, Just waiting to kill or be killed, as if that was the 
most ordinary thing in the world. Then the curious stillness 
of that trench-scarred land, where the larks sang and gave an 
air of utter peace, to be violated now and then by the sharp 
crack of a sniper’s rifle or the deep roar of an exploding shell. 
Here and there on the way forward along the shell-pitted 
road, guarded by shrines and crucifixes, from which gazed 
the agonised face of Christ, were the graves of French soldiers 
who had given their lives for their glorious country ; and on 
these mounds of earth lay faded flowers, and sometimes a 
simple cross on which, instead of the crucified Christ, hung 
the weatherbeaten cap of the fallen man. Occasionally a 
khaki cap told us that one of our own men had been buried 
alongside of his French brother-in-arms, and on the cross, 
written in indelible pencil, the simple yet eloquent inscription : 
“No. ——. Private S. Regiment. Killed in action 
February 19——,”’ and yet even that seemed strangely unreal. 

Our part of the line was opposite Fricourt and our task 
was the preparation for the great offensive which was to 
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in France I had been a company commander, but eventually 
I was asked if I would care to take charge of the scouts, as the 
General wished each battalion to have an officer and sixteen 
reliable men trained for this work. I was delighted to take 
over the task, and a few days later was appointed Brigade 
Scout and Intelligence Officer, an appointment which I most 
thoroughly appreciated, as it gave me opportunity to work 
out some novel schemes for training the sixty-four men and 
four officers in all the branches of scouting. As most of my life 
had been devoted to stalking wild animals, the lessons I had 
learned proved of the greatest value. The men were wonder- 
fully keen ; they took to the work very readily and were as 
good a lot of men as I have ever known. I look back with the 
utmost pleasure to the days spent with them. We worked 
very hard both by day and night, and the men became so 
enthusiastic that they continued making and developing 
schemes even during their leisure hours. 

Among the things I had to teach the scouts was how to 
take cover under all conditions and make the best of any 
situation. The men had no knowledge of the value of 
protective colouring, nor even knew there was such a thing, 
except two, one of whom had been a gamekeeper and the 
other a poacher; of these two the poacher was the better— 
he took to the work as naturally as a duck takes to water. 

At first, when the men were told to conceal themselves in 
woods or hedgerows, in a position which would enable them to 
see without being seen, they would invariably hide behind the 
thickest bush they could find and then break off any branches 
that happened to be in the way, with the result that gleaming 
white scars stood out with conspicuous clearness, advertising 
the man’s position as surely as if he had hung out a white 
handkerchief. 

In teaching, the best way is to let people make the mis- 
take, point out how or why it is a mistake, then let them dis- 
cover the remedy. This makes them understand what they 
are doing, and gives them a chance to think. When the men 
saw why they had been found I let them have another try ; 
this time, instead of completely breaking the branches, they 
did exactly as I expected : they bent down, or partly broke, 
the branches, so that the underside of the leaves showed. 
Now, everyone who has taken the trouble to observe things 
outdoors will have seen that the underside of a leaf is very 
much lighter than the upper side ; it shows almost white if 
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placed against foliage in its ordinary position. The men were 
very much surprised to find themselves immediately discovered, 
and could scarcely believe that the upturned leaves had 
exposed their carefully selected hiding-places. I then showed 
them how to turn this peculiarity of the leaves to advantage. 
In going through woods there is always the danger of losing 
one’s way ; under the ordinary conditions of life this may not 
be a very serious matter, but in the war game it may easily 
be a question of life or death, not alone for the one who 
makes the mistake, but for many others as well. So I 
explained to the men how easy it was to mark one’s trail by 
simply bending twigs so that the leaves will show their under- 
sides. 

The objection to selecting a particularly dense bush was 
explained on the ground that the eye was naturally attracted 
to any object that stands out from its surroundings, as it 
increases the possibility of discovery however carefully one 
may be hidden. Even though one might not actually be 
seen, a shot might easily be fired just to make sure. 

The great importance of keeping absolutely still, especially 
on days when there is no wind, was demonstrated by placing 
some men among the bushes, and telling them to move very 
slightly, while the other men looked on. The least movement 
of the leaves immediately caught the eye. I explained the 
disadvantage of keeping the head too close to the ground, as 
in most instances it reduced the field of vision to such a degree 
that nothing could be seen more than a few feet away. The 
use of tufts of grass or leaves stuck into the clothes, in order 
to break the lines, was also explained with care, and the men 
soon realised how important it was to select the vegetation 
best suited to the surroundings, also the importance of not 
making the effect too solid. 

In carrying out the work by practising under various 
conditions we had some amusing experiences, and in one 
instance narrowly escaped getting into trouble. I had 
divided the men into two groups, and one lot were to conceal 
themselves so as to hold a certain line. The others had to 
advance without exposing themselves, and if possible creep 
through the line. If either side caught sight of a man, 
instead of firing a round of blank ammunition he was to call 
out ‘“‘ Dead,”’ which meant that the man was out of action. 
Of course, the side that did not have to move had 
every advantage, yet it happened that they had the greater 
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number of ‘‘ casualties.’’ The sides were then reversed, with 
the same results. This was not very encouraging, as it 
showed that the men either did not keep sufficiently still or 
that they had not selected their places of concealment with 
care. In order to make them realise the great importance 
of carefully selected cover, and how greatly the advantage 
was with those who were holding the position, I picked out 
my best man, the poacher, and he and I arranged to take the 
same line which the others had failed to hold. 

We were working in a valley which was more or less 
wooded and covered with patches of shrubbery. Immedi- 
ately back of the line that we were to hold was a cottage, with 
the usual group of outhouses surrounding an ill-kempt yard. 
Not having heard any sign of human beings in the neighbour- 
hood I imagined the place to be uninhabited, otherwise 
I should not have chosen it. 

After explaining to the men that we would stay within a 
certain limited area, less than a hundred yards in width and 
depth, I sent them off with instructions to advance at a 
given time. My poacher friend and I then proceeded to 
conceal ourselves with as much care as possible. The 
position we selected afforded an extensive field of view, so 
that it would have been difficult for anyone to have approached 
us unobserved. | 

In due course we saw evidence of the “‘ enemy ”’; here and 
there a bush would shake, very slightly, it is true, but quite 
enough to indicate the presence of a moving body. Before 
long we succeeded in catching several of the advancing men, 
when a serious complication arose in the form of an old 
woman, the occupier of the adjacent cottage. It was most 
amusing to watch her as she moved about very cautiously and 
with every indication of suspicion in her manner ; several 
times she passed within five or six feet of me, and of course 
I scarcely dared to breathe; the poacher, who was about 
twenty yards away from me, was so convulsed with merri- 
ment over the situation, especially when the old girl planted 
herself so close that I could have reached out my hand and 
touched her, that he nearly exploded. 

Suddenly the storm burst as the woman caught sight of a 
khaki figure crawling stealthily among some underbrush ; 
the stillness of the day was badly broken by a most wonder- 
ful flow of abusive language. Translated it meant: “ Here, 
you dirty, crawling thief, you low-down pig, I see you! Do 
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you think you can come to a poor old woman’s place and 
steal her chickens ? Come along out! Qh yes, Isee you right 
enough” (as the wretched fellow tried to make his escape 
unobserved). ‘‘ Aye, and there’s another one of you. Come, I 
say, or I'll call my husband and he’ll shoot the two of you, 
you miserable thieves !’’ All this time she was getting more and 
more angry, while the poor men, who could not understand a 
single word that was being hurled at them, did not know of 
what they were accused. For fear that the affair might end 
in trouble, I finally stepped out from my place of concealment, 
to the very great surprise of the highly indignant woman and 
of the men, who had begun to think that I was lost. 

I managed, after considerable difficulty, to explain that 
the men were entirely innocent of any thought of chicken- 
stealing and that I was simply teaching them to stalk the 
enemy. At first she looked somewhat incredulous, but when, 
in reply to my blowing the whistle, men appeared as though 
by magic from all sorts of places, the woman realised that it 
did not look so much like a chicken raid after all. She was 
most amused when I showed her where I had been hiding and 
explained how easily she could have been taken a prisoner. 

Nothing would satisfy her but that we should come into 
her house and meet her husband. Under the circumstances 
we could not refuse, so we all trooped in, and were duly 
presented to the husband and his brother. I noticed that 
both bore the marks of war ; one lacked an arm and the other 
a leg, which with considerable pride they hastened to explain 
was the result of the battle of the Marne. They were both 
men well past middle age and were among that lot of marvel- 
lous men who had stemmed the impetuous onslaught of the 
army which the Kaiser believed would conquer not only 
France, but the whole world. 

While our hostess told how she had caught us red-handed 
trying to steal her chickens, and how we had sprung out 
of the ground and captured her instead, all of which 
greatly amused the men, she was busy pouring out glasses 
of black coffee for all of us who cared to indulge. While we 
drank it she disappeared, but returned very shortly with a 
red plush album which contained photographs of her five sons, 
allin the Army. With glistening eyes and a proud heart she 
told how three of them had died fighting for their country, 
while a fourth was in a hospital seriously wounded. Only one 
sound one left! What would she and her crippled husband 
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do in their old age? The peasants depend so much on their 
children for support when they are too old to work that the 
loss of sons is a very serious misfortune. 

It may be of interest to note in passing that when it 
came to the time when the knowledge which these men 
acquired was put to actual use, they acquitted themselves 
splendidly. They acted as guides when our battalion went 
over the top in the ““ Somme show.”’ It is no easy task to keep 
men headed absolutely straight by compass bearings when 
there is no tangible object in sight, especially under terrific 
fire such as our poor fellows were compelled to face when they 
headed for the German line. I regret to say that of the 
forty-four brigade scouts, scarcely more than a dozen escaped 
either wounds or death on that fateful first of July. 

On the 23rd we moved back to Buire. JDuring this 
period much of my time was devoted to making sketches of 
the German positions, as the General was anxious to have 
drawings made which would enable the officers and men to 
identify the various landmarks at a glance. At times the 
sketching proved somewhat exciting, as it meant having to 
crawl out in the open in very exposed positions in order to 
obtain comprehensive views of the country. 

On one particular day I rode with my orderly to within 
a mile or so of the front line, and, having Icft the horses in the 
shelter of a wood, proceeded on foot across a part of the 
country which was being shelled intermittently. To obtain 
the required view I was obliged to crawl to the crest of a bare 
hill some distance away from the protection of any trenches, 
and eventually 1 reached the desired position. In order to 
make the required compass observations I found it necessary 
to sit up and so render myself unpleasantly conspicuous in the 
landscape ; whether or not the Germans detected me I cannot 
say for certain, but I do know that within a few minutes 
whiz-bangs began to arrive with alarming regularity. 
Occasionally, by way of variety, a larger shell would come and 
throw a great column of earth into the air, or a shrapnel would 
send a shower of lead all about the neighbourhood ; curiously 
enough, all these shots fell in a semi-circle in front of me and 
about a hundred to a hundred and fifty yards away. Now, 
making sketches with proper precision is a very enjoyable 
occupation in a peaceful place, but when one is drawing a 
minute piece of detail, and a noisy shell comes along scream- 
ing and scattering metal in a most indiscriminate manner, 
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one’s hand does not keep as steady as it should, and I found 
my sketches were decorated with sundry unnecessary lines 
which meant nothing to the casual observer; but each 
scratch showed that] had been scared—so scared indeed that I 
wondered whether the years I had devoted to the gentle arts 
of drawing and painting could not have been spent to better 
advantage learning how to dodge enemy shells. 

However, the work had to be done, and after an hour or so 
I became somewhat used to the conditions, and even found 
myself enjoying the exquisite singing of the larks. It was 
surprising how little attention they paid to the sound of the 
shells. The beauty of the uninhabited landscape in this No 
Man’s Land made one of the many sharp contrasts of this 
strange scene. It had been abandoned by the farmers for 
nearly two years, and the ground, instead of bearing rich 
crops of grain, was covered with a mass of scarlet poppies, 
growing in riotous profusion as far as the eye could see, a 
strange, wild garden, its colour as red as the blood that was 
soon to be shed so lavishly along this great battlefield of the 
Somme. 

Cutting through the deserted fields were the narrow, white, 
chalk-edged trenches, our own and those of the Germans, like 
giant white threads, forming a network over the rolling 
country. In the middle distance red-roofed villages nestled 
snugly among the rich green woods, the very picture of peace, 
broken only by the endless communicating trench systems. 
These were the arteries of modern warfare through which 
flowed the living blood in the form of man. Still further 
beyond in the blue mists of the summer day were more woods, 
some large, some mere dots of green, and more villages almost 
lost in the filmy atmosphere. Here and there the burst of a 
large shell disturbed the beautiful scene and made one realise 
how deceptive was the air of tranquillity. 

Sometimes it is rather difficult to locate one’s exact 
position owing to the Jack of landmarks which may be used 
for observation, and in order to check the panoramic drawings 
it is necessary that the point from which the observations 
are made shall be accurately given. While I was crouching 
low, at the same time trying to get my head high enough from 
the ground to enable me to discover well-defined landmarks, 
I spotted a windmill. Now, all windmills were marked on our 
maps, so they were most useful, even when wrecked, as they 
usually were somewhere near the scene of activities. Having 
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secured a careful compass reading on my windmill, which 
protruded over the edge of a near-by hill, I searched vainly on 
my map for the said mill. True, there was one more or less 
in the supposed direction, but taking that in connection with 
my other reference points placed me between the first and 
second line of German trenches, a most unhealthy position, 
not at all suited to my timid nature. I puzzled over the 
question, and finally took a chance and stood upright for a 
minute fraction of a second. 

To my great surprise, the “‘ windmill’’ proved to be the spire 
of the church at Albert, the Leaning Virgin appearing as one 
of the arms. This extraordinary metal statue of the Virgin 
Mary and the Child Jesus, though weighing tons, was partly 
dislodged by a German shell, but instead of falling it only 
leaned over at right-angles to the tower, and in this strange 
attitude it remained, though the church was completely 
wrecked. According to popular superstition, the war would 
not end until the statue had fallen. 

As a rule, when out on sketching excursions, I preferred to 
go alone ; it reduced the risk of being seen, one man being less 
than half as conspicuous as two, and it seemed scarcely fair to 
ask a fellow to crawl about in exposed places and keep him 
there doing nothing. The inactivity is not good for anyone’s 
nerves ; besides, having the man with me was always an in- 
ducement to hurry the work, and so, as I said, I preferred 
going alone. This preference placed me in a curious pre- 
dicament one day when I had to crawl out into No Man’s 
Land in front of a piece of our trench which was very thinly 
occupied. 

None of the men holding our line had seen me go over, for 
the day was so quiet that beyond a very occasional rifle-shot 
there was no sign of activity in the sector. It was this 
quietness which induced me to go out in front where I could 
secure a particularly good view. The sketch being finished, 
the last part done rather hurriedly owing to the unpleasant 
attentions of an enemy sniper, I returned, crawling on my 
tummy in as inconspicuous and rapid a manner as possible, 
to our trenches. Just as I reached the parapet, when I was 
by no means anxious for any delay, a broad Scotch voice 
hailed me and wanted to know who the I was and what 
the I was doing. (I won’t give the exact words, because 
when a Scot becomes emphatic his language does not look well 
in cold print.) I tried to explain who I was and what I was 
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doing, and even showed my brigade badge, all the time 
trying with considerable persistence to get on what should 
have been the safe side of the parapet. The shelter of the 
trench made a particularly strong appeal to me owing to the 
frequent shots which came unduly adjacent to my anatomy. 
But I was very much between the devil and the sea, for the 
Scot insisted on keeping me covered with his rifle while he 
wanted to know where my orderly was. 

In my enthusiasm for the work I had for the moment 
quite forgotten that an officer was not allowed to walk 
through the trenches unaccompanied by his orderly. So 
I replied that I had left my orderly to wait for me in 
Becordel Wood. 

Fortunately at this moment an officer came along, and he 
kindly allowed me to get into the trench that I might finish 
the argument without the assistance of bullets, and it was 
astonishing how great was my affection for that particular 
trench. However, my troubles were not yet over, as the 
officer, hearing that I had been seen coming from the direction 
of the enemy’s lines—they were scarcely two hundred yards 
away—decided that I must be placed under arrest, and I was 
duly taken before the commanding officer. I tried to explain 
who and what I was, and why I had been out in front of the 
lines, but he did not seem to like my face and was very sus- 
picious. In the end I induced him to telephone H.Q. and 
get a description of my facial adornments, etc. The result 
was that eventually I was released, much to the disappoint- 
ment of the man who had first spotted me. Poor fellow, he 
was sure that he had landed a German spy, and it was a great 
pity to have disappointed him ! 

It was arranged that I should mess with my old friends, 
the officers of my old company—the Jjolliest lot of fellows that 
ever lived. Our mess billet was a large housc in unusually 
good condition on the side of the village nearest the Germans. 
In front of us on one side was a large open field which was 
unused because of its exposed position. The village itself, 
though frequently shelled, still contained a fair number of its 
original civilian population, and they in most cases kept 
shops, from which we procured various luxuries—at war-zone 
prices, of course. 

It was early in the afternoon when we arrived, very hot 
and very dusty. Oranges were suggested as food befitting the 
occasion, so one of the servants was sent out for some. He 
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returned in a short time with a large bag of very inferior fruit 
purchased at a very superior price. The first orange taken 
from the bag was partly bad. Nowa bad orange is a tempting 
missile, and this fact was discovered by the fellow who 
examined it. Biff!—and it went across the room, narrowly 
missing a fellow’s head, and smashing itself in a nasty juicy 
mess on the wall. Needless to say, within a few seconds an 
orange fight was in full swing, seven full-grown, able-bodied 
men all going it as hard as they could. 

Suddenly above the sounds of laughter came the screeching 
of a shell, followed almost immediately by a loud explosion. 
But this did not in any way interfere with the orange fight. 
One fellow indeed stopped for a second to see where the shell 
had landed—it was about one hundred and fifty yards from 
the house—and as he looked through the broken window 
several oranges caught him—direct hits they were, as he had 
not had time to dodge. For nearly an hour the orange fight 
and the strafing continued, and only for brief moments, when 
a shell would come extremely near, did anyone stop to look at 
them. I relatc this incident because it shows two things: 
first, the delightful boyish good spirits of our fellows, who can, 
of course, be quite serious enough when it is necessary ; and 
second, how little attention is paid to ordinary shellfire as men 
become so thoroughly accustomed to it. 

The day after our arrival at Meaulte I received news from 
home which made my immediate return for a few days most 
urgent. Unfortunately my regular leave was not due for 
nearly two weeks, but as I was on the brigade staff my going 
would not interfere with the leave of anyone else, so I applied 
to the General, stating that I would gladly give up my full 
ten days, due later, if only I could have three clear days at 
once. To my surprise and delight my full ten days’ leave was 
granted, and, needless to say, after I had handed over my work 
and made out the necessary reports, I lost not a second in 
packing and getting off. 

Bairnsfather—bless him for the good laughs that he has 
given us—has depicted in his delightful drawings some of 
the incidents connected with the “ leave train.’’ I feel that 
it is scarcely necessary for me to do more than suggest that 
the reader recall those drawings, and he will understand the 
situation of the man who goes on leave. Trains may go 
slower, and stop more frequently, and be more crowded, but I 
doubt it. Of course, everyone is impatient to get home once 
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he starts, even though the actual time of leave does not begin 
till he is on the boat. 

To make matters worse, when we got to Amiens we had the 
mortification of reading the first report of the naval battle of 
Jutland, and nothing more depressing was ever offered for the 
consumption of a Britisher. It is difficult to depress men 
going on leave from the front, but seldom have I seen a more 
sober lot than we were. 

To be beaten on land was one thing; of course, we quite 
expected to get an occasional smash—but on the sea, it was 
unthinkable. Yet there it was in cold black and white. We 
read it and re-read it, and some fellow finally remarked : ‘‘ Oh, 
I bet there’s something wrong! ”’ and thank Heaven he was 
right. 

; Eventually, notwithstanding the sundry and various 
delays, we reached England. How delightfully peaceful it 
seemed ! No appearance of war, everyone cheerful—yes, it 
certainly was nice to be home, even if the object of my coming 
was a dreary one; for the war had hit me hard—so hard indeed 
that I had been forced to sell my house ; it was a wrench, but, 
after all, there was no use in worrying—the thing had to be 
done. 

My short leave ended only too soon, and once more I found 
myself on the platform with hundreds of others, headed for the 
trenches, and the platform was, as usual, crowded with those 
heroic women who tried to look cheerful in spite of the fact 
that in their hearts they knew what was to come within a few 
weeks, and no matter whether the big offensive was a success 
or not, the toll would be enormous. Yet tears were withheld 
and smiles prevailed. What those smiles cost, God alone 
knows. 

The return to France was made with the rapidity which 
characterises all journeys which lead away from home. 
Delays would have been almost welcome, but they did not 
happen. Connections were made with aggravating punctu- 
ality, in marked contrast to the apparent slowness and 
delays of the homeward-bound trains. 

In due course I reached my destination, which by good 
fortune was near Corbie, and reported to the Brigade Major. 
Then I was told that our Brigadier had left us. This was a 
great blow, for we were all very fond of him. 

On June 20th, 1916, we moved forward to take our part in 
what was destined to be one of the greatest battles ever fought. 
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More men and more guns were to be employed than in any 
previous engagement, and there would probably be more 
casualties. It was to be the throw of the dice which would 
decide, we hoped, whether or not the war was to be won by the 
Allies. We took up our preliminary position in a small 
village only a few miles from the front line, and on the 24th the 
great bombardment for the destruction of the whole system 
of German trenches, gun-emplacements, and barbed wire 
commenced. Along our entire line guns of all sizes and in 
numbers undreamed of in earlier battles belched forth their 
deadly shells, so that not a single shot could be heard, nothing 
but an incessant and terrific roar which shook the very earth. 
It has been stated that had all our guns been placed in a line 
there would scarcely have been room for a man to pass between 
them. It has also been given out that one million shells were 
fired in twenty-four hours. While this gigantic bombardment 
proceeded we stood by ready to move forward when the time 
came. The enemy was not idle, and we received a number of 
shells in the densely-filled village. Still, even this did not 
depress the men. 

One day we moved into another village, and that evening 
in the new quarters our brigade, following the usual custom 
in the British Army, indulged in an open-air day-before-the- 
battle concert, which was thoroughly well attended. Except 
for a few seats arranged for the officers, it was a case of 
‘* standing room only ” ; not alone was every inch of standing 
room in the square courtyard taken, but the surrounding 
buildings were occupied inside and out—that is to say, windows 
and roofs. A small rough stage had been erected on which a 
piano was placed. This instrument had very evidently not 
been tuned since the war began, or perhaps since the war of 
1870. Anyhow, it was not in tune. However, that made 
little difference. Among the four battalions there was quite a 
fair share of talent. Some of it was professional, but the 
greater part was amateur, or very much amateur. 

The poets of the brigade had been very busy, especially 
the wags, and as this was an extra-special night there was 
considerable licence allowed, with the result that any of our 
officers who were possessed of peculiarities had them thor- 
oughly aired, to the great amusement of all hands. No one 
was respected, from the brigadier down. Some of the songs 
were decidedly amusing at times, even witty. Of course, 
there was a sprinkling of the mawkish sentimental stuff that 
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so thoroughly delights some of our people: the “‘ Don’t kick 
your mother when she’s down,” and “The pore girl hadn’t got 
no friends”? type. There were topical songs on the Kaiser 
and his kind—in fact, no subject was neglected ; and all were 
sung to the accompaniment of the guns, which never for a 
moment ceased. But though we all laughed a great deal, to 
many of us there was something unspeakably sad about the 
whole performance. It was almost as though a number of 
men, condemned to death, were giving a minstrel show on the 
eve of their execution. 

A great many of those fine jovial fellows who were singing 
funny songs or laughing so vociferously to-night would be 
lying stark and still within a very few hours, and as each 
one would mount the rude platform and do his part in the 
entertainment, I found myself wondering whether he was one 
of those doomed to make the great sacrifice. Yet in spite of 
the conditions it was a jolly evening, and one could not help 
admiring the splendid spirits and remarkable behaviour of the 
men, for though this was the last night on which any liquor, 
beer, or wine would be bought or used, there was not a man 
present who was the worse for drink. The morrow held no 
terror for them. The Great Push was to be the greatest 
adventure of their lives, and their one thought was that at 
last the time was come when we were to know whether our 
civilian Army had been sufficiently trained to stand success- 
fully against Germany’s professional Army; and judging 
from the attitude of our men they felt not the slightest doubt 
as to the outcome. 

Scarcely had the concert (so called for lack of a better 
name) ended, than to our disgust a gentle rain commenced. 
If there was one thing we needed more than another to make 
our offensive a success, it was fine weather. Rain, apart from 
the frightful personal discomfort, meant a marked decrease in 
the efficiency of our shells, and added enormous difficulties to 
the advance of the infantry and artillery. The ground was 
composed largely of chalk, which when wet became so 
slippery that in the open, and still more so in the trenches, a 
man heavily laden with all the paraphernalia of battle could 
make headway only with the greatest difficulty. So we 
dreaded rain, but our dreading it seemed to make no difference, 
for it continued all that night and most of the following day. 
The attack was to have been made early on the morning of the 
29th, and already part of our brigade had gone to their positions 
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in the line, when the order came that the “ show ” was post- 
poned for forty-eight hours. Anyone would have thought, 
from the attitude of the men when this bad news was broken 
to them, that they had been told their leave was cancelled, 
which is the worst news a man can get at the Front. Never 
have I seen men so depressed and disappointed. Nothing 
could console them, not even such remarks as one in broad 
Yorkshire which I happened to overhear: 

“Don’t th’ care, Tom, thou’s got coople more days to 
live.” The delay, though unavoidable, was most unfortunate, 
for it undoubtedly knocked out a lot of the enthusiasm which 
is such a valuable asset in an attack. However, it could not 
be helped, and we spent the two days doing nothing as assidu- 
ously as possible; but in spite of all our efforts, the hours 
dragged along with painful slowness. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE day had at last arrived when we were to move forward 
—yes, really forward,when we were to know whether the months 
of preparation and training were to give the great results that 
we all hoped for, and many expected. What terrific activity 
had been concentrated during these months, not alone in the 
field armies, but at home and abroad, where the gigantic 
supplies of ammunition had been made; from the mines 
which produced the metals, and the ships which had brought 
the supplies to England, the feverish activity in the great 
factories which had been turning out guns of all sorts and 
sizes, and all types of shells, from those required for the little 
field-gun to the monster implements of destruction weighing 
more than a ton apiece, to the endless supplics of all kinds 
needed in such vast quantities. 

Then the bringing of all this material to France. What a 
story that in itself would make! How the vessels were 
brought through the submarine and mine-infested seas, and 
what careful management had been necessary. It had indeed 
been a period of elaborate and colossal preparation such as the 
world has never known, and now we were to make use of all 
this great thought and labour. We were to launch our first really 
big attack against the so-called impregnable position of the 
Germans. We were to know within a few hours whether or 
not our New Armies would prove equal to the task of beating 
the highly-trained soldiers of Germany. That we should 
succeed, no one of us for a moment ever doubted. We were 
full of that splendid hope and trust which, coupled with the 
wonderful, cheerful spirits of the British soldier, be he of the 
old, thoroughly-trained lot or of the New Army which made up 
in enthusiasm what it may have lacked in training, carries 
through to ultimate victory regardless of the difficulties 
encountered. 
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It was on June 380th that we moved, each battalion leaving 
its billets at the appointed minute, while the men bade good- 
bye to the little village of Buire—the little village where we 
had spent so many jolly days, and which was never again to be 
seen by a large proportion of those cheerful fellows who sang 
and cheered as they passed along the white, dusty street. The 
songs they sang as they marched to battle were not of deeds 
of valour, nor were they of battle at all; far from it—just 
cheerful ones expressing deep sentiment and feeling. As the 
splendid fellows vanished into distance I heard : 


‘“ Keep the home fires burning while your hearts are yearning ; 
Though your lads are far away they dream of home. 
There’s a silver lining through the dark cloud shining ; 

Turn the dark clouds inside out till the boys come home.”’ 


It was sung as a message of comfort and hope, and was the 
very spirit of the men, showing how they are always thinking 
of home, of those who are waiting and watching and dreading 
the news which the next few hours might bring. 

It was my duty to remain with the Brigade Staff, which 
would, of course, be the last to leave. I therefore had the 
opportunity to watch the four battalions move away, and bid 
farewell and Godspeed to as good a lot of fellows as ever 
lived. Fortunately one does not have much time for thinking 
under such conditions, for there is endless work to be done, 
and every moment is precious, so the day passed only too 
quickly. 

Towards evening, having left our possessions in the care 
of those who must remain behind, we (the Brigadier, the Staff 
Major, the brigade bombing and signalling officers, and myself) 
rode forward to within a mile of the front line. Then we dis- 
mounted, sent the horses back, and continued on foot through 
the crowded communication trenches towards the brigade 
dugout. The noise of the incessant bombardment was 
simply appalling. It seemed as though every gun in the whole 
country was firing at maximum speed, and the late evening 
sky was a great glow of crimson and orange, as the shells 
burst along the enemy lines. The scene was grandly im- 
pressive, for it showed with what power the great offensive 
was being undertaken. The long dreary months of in- 
activity had ended. The dearth of guns and shells, which for 
nearly two years had been a continued source of chagrin and 
mortification to us, was now a thing of the past. Apparently 
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our supplies of all the material necessary for the conduct of a 
great modern war were unlimited, and it put heart into us to a 
degree that can scarcely be comprehended by those who have 
had no part in the actual fighting. 

The long walk through that narrow crowded trench was 
very tedious, but eventually we reached the Brigade Head- 
quarters dugout, which was within a stone’s throw of the 
actual front-line trench, and there found the staff of mes- 
sengers and signallers, telephonists, etc., already at their 
places. The dugout, like all of ours, was a roughly-made, 
temporary affair, so very different to the elaborate struc- 
tures made by the Germans, and it seemed to reflect the 
difference in the point of view of the two sides. We regarded 
our stay on the Somme line as of transient interest, as we in- 
tended to move forward as soon as possible, while the Germans 
apparently built their complicated and wonderful under- 
ground lines for an indefinite period of occupation—in fact, as 
though they expected to remain in them for the rest of their 
natural lives, as indeed many of them did. 

Necdless to say, every inch of trench space was occupied, 
not only with men, but with supplies of all kinds, such as 
ammunition, bombs, stretchers, picks, shovels, wire, water, 
and the hundred and one things that might be needed when we 
moved forward. Over the trenches were numerous artillery 
bridges to allow the guns to be rushed forward without a 
moment’s delay after the infantry had reached the German 
lines ; scaling-ladders lined every trench to assist the men in 
doing the “‘ parapet hop ”’ with the least possible difficulty. 
Everything that careful thought and foresight could provide 
for had been done. As each unit arrived it took up its position 
according to the prearranged plans. There was seething 
activity, but no confusion, except possibly when an enemy 
shell landed in a crowded area and sent a group of wretched 
men to cternity. 

In the brigade dugout the telephones were constantly 
busy reporting all that was going on. Each company on 
arrival would, of course, report to the Brigadier, and by 2 a.m. 
every man was accounted for, and we had to wait patiently 
for the passing of the few hours that remained before the 
zero minute would arrive. All watches were carefully 
synchronised, but, so far as we were concerned, the zero 
remained a mystery, kept absolutely secret by those in 
command. 
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The author taking a rapid. 
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Dawn came slowly over that rumbling area—a cool, clear 
dawn, lighted by a sun which fought its way through the 
heavy smoke-laden atmosphere. Between the angry reports 
of exploding shells and the crackling of the machine-guns 
came the liquid notes of the larks, singing in the sky as un- 
concerned as though they had always lived in the midst of 
hurtling shells. In the woods back of Fricourt the voice of 
the cuckoo could be heard, and it seemed strangely out of 
place. One always associates it with the quiet of the country, 
and here it was mingling its sweet notes with the ghastly 
drone of the passing shells and the terrific explosions which 
shook the very earth. 

Over all our aeroplanes policed the sky, watching the 
enemy’s lines with hawklike keenness. Throughout the 
trenches there was a strange, ominous quiet. A suppressed 
excitement pervaded everywhere. Men spoke in hushed 
voices. The great moment must soon come when they were 
to prove themselves men. As they talked they smoked in- 
cessantly. At no time is the cigarette more blessed than 
during the period preceding an attack, when the minutes 
move so slowly and the pulse beats with undue speed. 

Higher and higher rose the sun that memorable first day 
of July, 1916. Its warmth was grateful to the huddled 
masses of waiting men, for under keen but suppressed ex- 
citement one feels a queer coldness that is almost painful— 
the throat becomes parched and the tongue dry and hard. 
Word was finally passed along that 7.30 was to be the zero 
hour, and with this knowledge there was a sense of relief, 
for then all knew that the suspense would soon end. Hot 
tea was served to the men as they ate their breakfasts, and 
what a Godsend that tea was! Surely no army was ever taken 
more care of in the matter of food than was ours in France. 
Seldom, if ever, was there any hitch in the arrangements, and 
food came with a regularity, and of a quality, that was a 
constant source of surprise and wonder, notwithstanding 
the existing conditions, which so often were more than 
unfavourable. 

Seven-fifteen came at last, and with it a terrific intense 
bombardment of the enemy’s lines. The whole horizon was a 
great cloud of bursting shells. More and more shells tore 
through the air, and rained death and destruction on the 
wretched Germans, and we could not but feel a sense of pity 
for the poor creatures who had to undergo such a devastating 
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fire. It must have been hellish, and they had been having 
this with only slight intermission for eight long days. . 

Just before the minute hand pointed to the half hour the 
bombardment eased up, and only the barrage fire over the 
second and third lines was continued. Then at the exact 
moment our whole line from Thiepval to near Fay (the French 
holding the part on our right southward from Bray) emerged 
from the trenches, and No Man’s Land, over which for nearly 
two years no human being had dared to venture, except under 
the deceptive darkness of night, was covered with wave after 
wave of thin lines of khaki-clad men marching slowly and 
steadily towards the German trenches. 

Heavens, what a picture that was! What a grand 
picture of courage and discipline ! 

As far as one could see, on either side, those lines moved 
with a deadly precision, facing a withering machine-gun fire 
which thinned their ranks at an appalling rate, until of the 
first lines but few remained ; but those, God bless them, went 
on and on. No hesitation, no faltering, just a grim deter- 
mination to go forward until stopped by bullet or shell, for 
nothing else could halt them. On they went over that field 
of vivid scarlet poppies, whose colour seemed to stand as a 
symbol of the fine red blood that was being shed so lavishly 
for the salvation of the world, while the sky-blue cornflowers 
and the gleaming white of the chalk-lined trenches, together 
with the red poppies, gave the red, white, and blue, the national 
colours of the British and French who were fighting side by 
side for the greatest cause the world has ever known (and 
joined later by the Americans, whose colours, by happy 
augury, were the same). 

There was so much to be done that it was impossible to 
give more than an occasional glance at what was going on, but 
apparently, barring only the terrific machine-gun fire which 
played such havoc with our men, everything was going on as 
planned. 

Our brigade was on the left of Fricourt, and the two 
battalions of my regiment, the King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry, were side by side on the front line of the assault, 
while the Durhams and East Yorks followed in support. We 
were, unfortunately, unable to reach our more advanced 
objectives owing to the heavy fire and to the great number of 
our casualties, but we got as far as the sunken road within an 
hour or so. This point was on the immediate left of Fricourt, 
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which we eventually expected to surround. The defensive 
works of the village were so powerful that it was not con- 
sidered wise to take it by assault, but to force its evacuation 
by threatening to cut off the garrison. Along most of the 
total line of attack, about twenty miles all told, things were 
going well. At La Boiselle the enemy offered a very stiff 
resistance, and at one place the assaulting troops had gone 
rather too far, and had omitted to clear the first and second 
line trenches; this, unfortunately, resulted in very trouble- 
some conditions a little later that day. At Thiepval our line 
was unable to advance against the steep hillside and very 
powerfully fortified positions, but elsewhere we were succeed- 
ing splendidly, as was shown by the reports which were con- 
tinually coming in by telephone and runners. 

At about nine o’clock our Brigadier decided to go forward 
with the Brigade Major to see personally how we were doing, 
as we had lost so heavily in officers that it was hard to get 
reliable information through the many field telephones which 
had been carried forward, and whose wires were constantly 
cut. Iwas sent with certain instructions to the Headquarters 
Staff, and told to rejoin the Brigadier as soon as possible. He, 
however, had vanished when I returned some ten minutes later, 
and though I hunted through every trench and enquired from 
the men who were moving forward, and the wounded who 
were returning, I could get no trace of him, and so, after half 
an hour, I returned to the dugout, for it had suddenly occurred 
to me that by some oversight no officer had been left in charge, 
and important messages might be coming in at any moment. 
On my way back I had to leave the trench, as it was entirely 
blocked with wounded men who were trying to make their 
way back to the dressing-stations. It was remarkable how 
cheerful they were, smiling and joking about their wounds 
in the most extraordinary way, and nearly all of them were 
smoking. 

The men I passed were of many different regiments, a 
ghastly, bleeding, battle-marked lot. Some of my own 
fellows would recognise me and would laughingly ask what I 
thought of the regiment, how it had behaved, all so glad to 
have actually started the Germans on their backward path. 
Some would give the sad news of So-and-so’s death, how he 
had died “ grandly,” as they expressed it. We had had a little 
reverse at Loos the previous year, which, through no fault of 
the men or officers, had given the whole division a slight bad 
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mark. The men had always deeply felt and resented this, 
and one chap who passed me managed to smile, in spite of 
several ghastly wounds, as he said: ‘‘ Well, sir, I guess they 
won't hold Loos up against us now, will they?” It was 
rather pathetic, that he with all that suffering en have so 
keenly at heart the honour of the regiment, and it shows what 
a wonderful thing is the regimental ésprit de corps. It leads 
men on to doing not only their best, but even more than their 
best. 

In watching that gory procession it struck me what a 
terrible price is paid for the success of all military enter- 
prises. Here was this line of men, who little more than an 
hour ago were in the finest of health and strength; and 
now, maimed and with every degree of injury, they pain- 
fully made their way back to the human repair department. 
The uninjured men were rapidly moving eastward in countless 
numbers, going forward to the assistance of their comrades, 
while the injured laboriously dragged their way back; two 
human streams, the sound and the unsound. Before us all 
energies were devoted to destruction ; behind us, all human 
power and skill tried to repair the damage. 

It was a severe test of the nerves of the younger and less 
experienced men who were going forward, for was not this 
returning stream a terrible object-lesson of what lay before 
them? And each must have wondered, perhaps subconsciously, 
whether or not he would have the good luck to be able to form 
a link in the endless human chain of walking cases, or whether 
he would be disabled and doomed to remain out on the ground 
to await the kind help of the stretcher-bearer; perhaps 
fortune would be still less kind, and he might become one of 
those pathetic khaki figures that would never again move. 

Yet there was no evidence that anyone suffered in spirits 
by the scenes. Jokes passed between the wounded and the 
well, and the phrase was constantly heard: ‘“‘ Oh, you lucky 
beggar, you’ve got a cushy Blighty!” (2.e., a “soft”? wound 
which will take you to Blighty), or, “ Cheerio, lad, y’re 
going back home; give ’em my love when you get there.” 

Here and there a poor chap would fall exhausted, and his 
fellow-sufferers would try to help him along, or place him 
gently in a convenient recess of the trench to await the arrival 
of the stretcher-bearers, who were already overburdened with 
work. No one seemed in the least downhearted, for were we 
not winning, were we not already safely in the German 
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trenches—the trenches we had been staring at by day and by 
night for so many months; the trenches from which the well- 
equipped enemy had been dealing out a regular death-rate to 
our fellows, who, through lack of munitions, had been unable 
to retaliate ? 

About this time the sight of the first batch of prisoners 
gave a great sense of satisfaction. Some thirty or forty of 
the grey figures came streaming across No Man’s Land with 
hands held high and all equipment removed. Some wore 
uncouth steel helmets, some caps, while many were bare- 
headed, and most of them were in a pitiful state of 
nervousness. The effect of the long artillery bombardment 
was only too evident, not only causing shock to their system, 
but numbers had been without food and water for many 
hours ; the heavy shelling had made it impossible to bring up 
rations to the more isolated positions. Altogether I felt 
sorry for the wretched fellows. So did our men, who gave 
freely of their slender supplies of cigarettes and water to those 
who, but an hour or two earlier, they had been trying to kill. 
That is one of the splendid things about Tommy Atkins. 
He bears not the slightest resentment against his erstwhile 
foe. The moment he surrenders he is treated with the utmost 
kindness, and never once have I heard any disparaging or un- 
kind remarks made, as long as the prisoners behaved properly. 
This first lot seemed to be greatly relieved at being taken. 
For them the war was over, and their main idea was to reach 
as rapidly as possible a place where they would be safe from 
shells. 

My mind was painfully busy as I made my way over the 
shell-torn and body-strewn ground between the trenches. 
Machine-gun bullets whistled past in ceaseless numbers, and 
now and then a screaming shell would come and throw great 
masses of earth, sandbags, or even men into the air. Yet it 
all seemed so impersonal, so unreal, that one would not take 
any particular notice of it ; it was as though it was meant for 
some other fellow. Now and then a momentary feeling of 
terrible, appalling fear would strike one as some ghastly 
incident occurred in the immediate vicinity, but the feeling 
would pass as quickly as it had come, and a keen interest in 
the great scene would take its place. I remember feeling the 
greatest possible desire to sit down and make sketches of the 
drama which was being enacted, but, of course, there was no 
time, every minute being precious, and I hurried to the dugout. 
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On arriving there I found calls for help. Reinforcements 
were urgently needed at this or that point, and these calls I 
passed on to the Divisional Headquarters. What a strange 
scene was that in the murky dugout! By the flickering 
yellow flames of a few candles the tense faces of the telephone 
and telegraph operators could be seen as they took the endless 
messages, and I could not help thinking of an exchange in any 
of the big cities where the hum of messages never stopped ; 
but there the activities were all so peaceful, and so compara- 
tively unimportant, while here the lives of men—thousands of 
men—hung on a single message getting through correctly, 
when the results of great plans trembled in the balance of a 
few throbs of the wire. 

As an accompaniment to the unseen calls was the steady 
booming of the guns, great and small—our guns and those of 
the enemy; it all seemed lke a gigantic thunderstorm of 
endless duration. Now and then a sweating messenger 
would crawl in exhausted, bringing word from some outlying 
company whose wires had all been broken. Perhaps the man was 
one of three or four who had started with duplicate messages, 
and where were the others? God knows, for these trusty 
runners who bring word across the open shell-torn area pay a 
heavy price for their splendid work. Yet they do not hesitate, 
for on them depends the welfare of many of their comrades. 

Shortly before noon the Brigadier returned, and I im- 
mediately placed before him copies of all messages received 
and sent. Before going through them he told me that poor 
B , the Brigade Major, had been killed, or at least very 
badly wounded, by a machine-gun. They had, it appeared, 
gone forward of our most advanced line, in order to ascertain 
what was holding up our advance, when suddenly they saw 
the Germans rushing up to a corner of Shelter Wood, where 
they got the gun into action with such unfortunate results. 
It was a terrible blow, for B was one of the finest men I 
have ever had the good fortune to meet, and I felt as though 
my very best friend had been killed. There was no chance of 
rescuing him, even if he were still alive, and there seemed little 
hope of that. Still, I determined to bring back the body if a 
possible opportunity occurred. 

During the afternoon there were endless things requiring 
attention. Among others was the moving of our headquarters 
to a wretched little dugout in a badly battered part of the 
trenches. Occasionally during the remaining hours of day- 
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light I had to visit various parts of what that morning had 
been our front line. The sights that met one’s eyes were not 
pretty, and need not be told in detail. The terrible havoc 
wrought by some of the enemy shells where the men had 
assembled preparatory to going over the top, when whole 
groups of men had been annihilated beyond identification, 
was ghastly beyond description. 

Here and there I came upon the bodies of fellows of my 
own lot, and it made me sick to see what the poor old battalion 
had suffered. 

Shortly after dark the Brigadier told Captain Y—— and me 
to go over into the newly-acquired line and gather and sort out 
any odd batches of men, stragglers who had become detached 
from their units ; also to get any useful information that we 
could pick up. Just before we started, three officers were 
handed over to our care, with instructions that they were to be 
delivered to certain units. Their names we did not know, and 
in the dark we could not see their faces. They were indeed 
strangers tous. We told them to follow and do exactly as we 
did, and under no conditions to become separated. Making 
our way across what had been No Man’s Land was a some- 
what unpleasant task, as the enemy kept up a constant fire, 
both of machine-gun and artillery, so our progress was 
necessarily slow. 

On our way we came upon one particularly badly-wounded 
man lying in the open, and he begged to be put in a near-by 
trench where he would be comparatively safe. I was anxious 
to oblige the poor chap, but Captain Y—— who was senior to 
me, declared that it was not our job and that we must move 
forward. Reluctantly I left the fellow and we continued on 
our precarious way, eventually arriving at the battered 
remains of what had been the German front line trench until 
that morning. Here we discovered that one of our three 
charges had vanished, and of course we concluded he had been 
shot. 

Curiously enough, seven months later, when I rejoined the 
Reserve Battalion of my regiment in the North of England, 
I found that my room-mate was that very officer. He des- 
cribed to me how upset he had been at the incident of the 
wounded man being left, and how it had made him realise the 
stern demands of war more than any other episode in his short 
experience. Then he told how he had crouched in a shell- 
hole during one of the many strafes and had been unable to 
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find us when he emerged. After wandering about in a hope- 
less way he had become mixed up among some barbed wire 
and had been shot through the lung. It was a curious 
coincidence that we should have come together after those 
many months, neither having known the other’s name. 

That night of wandering among the shell-torn German 
trenches, where all semblance to the original line had been 
obliterated, will always live in my mind as the most ghastly 
night of my life. The night was inky dark, the darkness 
made all the more overpowering by the constant flashes of 
exploding shells and the cold gleam of the somewhat distant 
Verey lights. The ground was but a mass of jagged craters 
into which we repeatedly fell, often landing in the midst of 
torn and dismembered human bodies. 

Here and there we would find crouching figures, seemingly 
asleep. They were silent when we addressed them, and when 
we emphasised our remarks by a push they rolled over stiff 
and cold, for they were dead. Sometimes groups of living 
men would be found, and these were sorted out according to 
their units; but frequently a shell would come, and their 
numbers would be sadly thinned. The whole thing was 
ghastly beyond all description, and we were both glad when 
finally we had completed our work and turned our faces 
towards Headquarters. To find the way in the darkness was 
no easy matter, for we had been wandering through the 
labyrinth of shell craters for several hours and were com- 
pelled to trust to our sense of direction as much as to our 
compasses. However, at half-past one we succeeded in 
reaching our destination, much to our own and the General’s 
relief, for he had begun to fear we had been knocked out. 

One day during the show I had a strange escape from an 
unpleasant wound. I was standing in the badly-damaged 
trench when some food arrived. Among the rations was a 
delicious ham which took my fancy, for I had not had any 
real food since the beginning of the battle. Our dugout was 
so small that eating in it was out of the question, so the ham 
was placed on a sandbag on the side of the trench. Taking a 
knife and fork from my haversack, I was about to cut a nice 
fat slice, but at the moment I put the fork into position a 
messenger came along, and with due politeness I stepped back 
against the side of the trench, which was very narrow, in 
order to give him room. Scarcely had he passed when with a 
dull, sickening screech a large piece of shell-casing came flying 
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down and struck the sandbag exactly where my left wrist 
would have been had I continued the ham-cutting operation. 
Besides taking my hand off it would undoubtedly have 
destroyed my watch, and as this had been given to me by my 
wife it would have been most annoying, while to have lost 
my hand while carving a ham would not have been very 
glorious. I doubt if I could even have had the satis- 
faction of claiming to have been ‘“‘ wounded in action.”” For 
a souvenir I dug the piece of iron out of the sandbag, it having 
gone completely through one and partly through the second ; 
then I cut the ham, which proved to be as good as it looked. 
The events of the next two days would make such painful 
reading that I shall leave it out. What the men did is more or 
less known; what they suffered no one can ever know. There 
is, however, one phase of the battle on which I would like to 
touch, and I can do no better than quote from what I wrote 
during the war. It deals with the stretcher-bearers : 


““ No words can give any adequate idea of the splendid work 
of the stretcher-bearer. No praise is too high forhim. He 
has none of the excitement of those who fight, none of the 
glory of wresting trenches from the enemy. His is the 
hard, gruesome, yet wonderful work of mercy. No sooner his 
a‘ show ’ begun than he is needed, and from then on he must 
not stop, day and night. In the comparative shelter of the 
trenches or in the shell-swept open, facing danger without a 
thought for his own safety, his one idea is to find those who 
have fallen, and by some method get them back to the 
dressing-station. 

‘“* Often it is impossible to move the wounded man ; then 
the stretcher-bearer does what he can to dress the wound and 
make the sufferer as comfortable as possible. To friend and 
foe the same treatment is given. Once a man is down, his 
nationality makes no difference. 

‘“‘ Those who have never seen the stretcher-bearer at work 
can have no idea of the difficulties he encounters. Carrying 
men who are acting the part of the wounded in beautiful 
symmetrical home-made practice trenches appears so easy, 
but to carry a really wounded man through irregular shell- 
torn trenches, which are perhaps crowded with moving 
troops or strewn with wounded and dead, is a task that 
calls for untiring strength and patience. The fact that a few 
minutes’ delay may make all the difference in the man’s 
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chance of being saved adds a nervous strain which cannot 
be described. 

‘* During the two hours I had to spare this morning there 
was a good opportunity of seeing the wonderful work of the 
S.B.’s, and as I did what I could to help my admiration 
became greater and greater. Some of the sights were too 
ghastly to be spoken of, but one thing above all others which 
impressed itself on me was the truly heroic patience and pluck 
of the wounded: seldom a groan, never a complaint, and 
usually a murmured word of thanks for any help they received. 
And people dare to say that war brutalises men! I thank 
God that I have seen what men can be, for I have never known 
it in peace time, and I say, without fear of contradiction 
(and I do not count the contradiction of the stay-at-homes, 
they do not know), that the very finest that is in a man is 
developed out there. The callous gain hearts—yes, great big 
hearts. The soft-hearted suffer—Lord, how they suffer !— 
but their suffering becomes unselfish. They swallow their 
own agonies as they help the poor mutilated beings that so 
often have lost all resemblance to men. Perhaps at home 
these soft-hearted, super-sensitive men, and there are plenty 
such, would be called faint-hearted. They might not allow 
themselves to help an injured creature for fear of harrowing 
their own delicate feelings. That selfishness vanishes out 
there. They become men. Is that brutalising ? No, indeed ; 
it is just the reverse. One becomes accustomed to death, for, 
worse luck, one sees so much of it. A poor dead body is not 
a thing to shudder at or be afraid of, but that does not mean 
that we become callous. We no longer look on death as such 
a terrible thing, nor on our puny selves as being so all-import- 
ant. Our sense of proportion becomes more true, and we are 
more likely to see ourselves as we really are, important only 
to our own immediate friends and relations. We become more 
humble, and surely that is good for us. 

**Some people say that because our men sing and joke 
while on their way to that scientific slaughter-ground, the 
modern battlefield, that they have no religion, that they are 
materialists. They do not know the hearts of these men, they 
have not seen them during their only too brief leisure hours 
in the days before the battle go quietly into the little churches 
and silently offer up their simple prayers. Is it for themselves 
they pray ? Idoubtit. No, itis for those at home, for wives 
and kiddies, and for mothers who are thinking of them so many 
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miles away. There is more real religion out there near the 
line of battle than is ever seen at home. It is not ostentatious, 
but quiet, deep, and beautifully sincere. 

‘* Details of what happened during the search for the 
wounded cannot be given. Sometimes the scenes were only 
too painfully pathetic, and again they were sadly amusing, if 
that combination can be imagined ; but the less badly injured 
would often make such absurdly humorous remarks that it 
was impossible not to laugh. One fellow had no less than 
three wounds—his right shoulder, his left hand, and his 
thigh. He had managed to wriggle into a shell hole for 
safety, he said, as he was ‘ afraid of getting hit’; but, once 
in the crater, he could not get out. In describing his predica- 
ment he said that never before had he realised how hard it 
was to roll up hill. But that was not what bothered him ; 
his trouble was that he could not get at his ‘ fags ’ (cigarettes). 
They were in his pocket, but owing to his hand and arm being 
injured he was unable toreach them. As theS.B. was binding 
his wounds preparatory to moving him, he remarked in most 
approved Cockney: ‘ Blimey, old chap, but if I ever catches 
that bounder what put that there last shot into my left ’and, 
I’m blowed if I wouldn’t jest knock ’is bloomin’ blitherin’ 
fice (face) in so that ’is own pot-bellied German father wouldn’t 
recognise ‘is lawful horfspring. J wouldn’t er minded t’other 
two blarsted pills, but me fags is all in me—— pocket, four 
packs o’ blessed Woodbines what me company hofficer gave 
me; and ’ere I been two mortal dies (days) and not a bloomin’ 
smoke. It’s a bleedin’ shime, I says. Come on ’ere, like a good 
chap, and put two in me mouth to make up for lost time— 
that’s the ticket. Oh Gawd, but that’s a bit of orl right’ (as 
the cigarettes were put in his mouth and lighted). * ’Ere, ’ave 
one or two. They’re just like kids and beer, two’s better’n one 
any time. Ah, ’old on a bit there’ (as they lifted him on to 
a stretcher) ‘that old leg’s napoo __ it’s got the toothache or 
somethink ; jest pick her up by both ends.’ 

‘“But the pain was more than he could stand in his 
weakened condition and he went off in adead faint. The cigar- 
ettes were taken from his colourless lips, ‘ pinched out,’ 
and tucked in orthodox fashion behind his ears, ready for 
him when he regained consciousness. I watched the poor 
fellow being carried off, and marvelled at his courage and 











* I.e., no good, ‘‘ ncthing doing” ; derived (more or less) from the French // n'y en 
a plus. 
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spirits ; not even a word of complaint at the long wait before 
help had come.” 


The battle of the Somme had begun on July Ist ; on the 
15th I had the bad luck to receive a dose of phosgene gas from 
a shell. This was about the first lot of that particular 
poisonous stuff that had been sent over, and not expecting it 
to come in shell form I was taken unawares and had not worn 
my gas-mask, with the result that my active service termin- 
ated abruptly. I was ordered back to Meaulte, where there 
was a field hospital. The distance was not more than about 
five miles, but it was the longest journey I have ever made. No 
ambulance was available, they were all overcrowded with the 
unceasing stream of badly-wounded men, so I was obliged to 
crawl and walk as best I could. It seemed as though my 
inside was on fire and that I would cough myself to death ; 
but eventually in the early hours of the morning I reached 
my destination, and, after being examined, was put-in an 
ambulance and taken a few miles further back to some place 
that I did not know the name of and there put to bed; 
clean sweet sheets, and peace, and those wonderful nurses ! 
—it was Heaven. Nor did I care what happened all about me 
in that large tent. Men were brought in and men were taken 
out—many, too many indeed—with their faces covered. It 
was all a dream, and nothing seemed to matter. I was 
content to be lying there in that blessed bed. Owing to the 
terrible number of casualties, hospitals were being evacuated 
as fast as possible, and I was soon sent down by train to Rouen, 
where I was given a room recently occupied by Bruce Bairns- 
father, and the wall was covered with his clever sketches. 

From Rouen I was taken to England ; the most wonderful 
steamer trip I have ever made, down the river and straight 
to Southampton, and then to a hospital in Oxford. Of that 
hospital I can say nothing favourable ; it was bad in every 
way, except the actual building, which was really a school. 
My wife came here to see me a few days after my arrival ; 
she had not known that I had been gassed, and received a shock 
when she saw my lemon-coloured face. After a while I was 
allowed to go home on condition that I lived in a tent. My 
wife had one of our tents pitched, and then discovered that it 
was against rules and regulations to put up a white tent, so 
she washed it with green dye, which lasted long enough to 
pass inspection, but not much longer ! 
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We were living then at Bognor, as owing to conditions 
it had been absolutely necessary to sell our house in Surrey. 
Rates and taxes alone were almost equal to my slender pay, 
and then there was the upkeep and the children’s schooling, 
so the place had to be sacrificed; in fact, everything had to go 
that involved the least unnecessary expense. It was a 
terribly hard time from the financial point of view; about 
ten shillings a day was all I received, and that did not go far 
towards keeping five people. It was a constant worry trying 
to keep out of debt; but the country was full of families in the 
same position, and a large number of them have never 
recovered from the sad effects of those years of struggle. 


CHAPTER XV 


In the late autumn we moved to a small house in Sutton, and 
in January I917, I was passed fit for ight duty and sent to 
the Reserve Battalion of my regiment, which was stationed in 
Yorkshire, at the small village of Hedon. It soon became 
evident that I would not be able to undertake full duty, let 
alone go back to the Front, as I was constantly ill. 

Major Beith (‘‘Ian Hay”’) was at this time lecturing in 
America on Britain’s position in the war, and it was found that 
his work was having such good effect* that the Government 
decided to send out others to follow in his footsteps, the 
United States having then come into the war. I applied to 
the Foreign Office and saw Lieut.-Colonel John Buchan 
(the well-known author), who was in charge of this branch, and 
in April it was arranged that I should go out; but it was a 
month before the Medical Board would pass me. In the 
meantime I was given my captaincy and a few days’ leave. 
Then in early June I sailed for New York on the St. Paul. Iwas 
delighted to find my old friend Isaac Marcosson was to be a 
fellow-passenger. He had been on the staff of the World’s 
Work, and we had frequently worked together. Lord North- 
cliffe was on board, and I had the pleasure of mecting him. 
A more interesting man I have seldom met, and never have 
I known anyone more energetic and hard-working. Later he 
proved to be a very good friend to me, and I have always 
regretted that I did not take his advice and exchange my 
existing position for one under him. In every way it would 
have been to my advantage. 

The day after we reached New York I received the sad 


For Major Beith’s splendid work in America (after his service in France) he was 
awarded the O,B.E.--the same honour that was conferred on our local coal merchant 
for dealing out our ration of coal ! 
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news of my eldest brother’s death. He had been killed at 
Ypres when he was commanding a battalion of his old regi- 
ment, the North Staffordshires. It was to have been his 
last day in France, as he had been offered a brigade in East 
Africa, a country he knew so well. During the Uganda 
Mutiny he had received his D.S.O. 

Coming back to New York in uniform was a strange 
sensation, and being constantly stared at, for the uniform was 
then quite a novelty, made me feel most uncomfortable. 
But I found everybody extremely kind and only too anxious 
to help in any way they could. If I was waiting at a street 
corner for a tram it was quite a common thing for a stranger 
to offer me a lift in his car and even want me to use it 
for the day or whenever I wanted. In the street cars people 
would try to insist on paying my fare, and even in shops they 
would sometimes charge me cost price or even beg me to take 
the article I wanted for nothing. Everywhere there was the 
same kindly treatment, and I felt that I should be utterly 
spoilt. In July I had an invitation from Roosevelt to meet 
him at the Harvard Club, and shall never forget his greeting. 
As I entered the room he looked at me through his large 
glasses, put forward his hand, and said, “‘ Dugmore, d you ! 
You in khaki while they won’t even let me wear it,”’ etc. 
It was pathetic to see him fret at his enforced inactivity, if 
one could say that he was ever inactive. He was aching to 
be over in France, but no, he was not allowed to go. 

Within a few days of my arrival I started lecturing— 
or should I say speaking ?—in public, and I found it an enthusi- 
astic public. Never have I seen people so anxious for informa- 
tion. They were in the war at last, and would have been in 
it long before had their President allowed it ; so they wanted 
to know all about everything connected with the war and the 
conditions “‘over there,” and, above all, what they could do to 
help. Everywhere I found a deep feeling of sympathy for 
England and all she stood for. It was most touching, and I 
could not help noticing that there was never any suggestion 
of criticism ; on the contrary, everything we had done they 
thought was right. Never have I scen anything that demon- 
strated better the saying of blood being thicker than water. 

I have often been asked why an Englishman should have 
gone to America to do public speaking. By way of answer 








* All my Pbrotiers were ‘‘ Regulars, " and served throughout the war, one in the Navy 
and three in the Army. 
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let me quote part of a letter which I received from Senator 
Bird, of Virginia, after I had spoken at Winchester (Va.) : 


From your lecture I obtained a better conception and a clearer 
understanding, not only of the great principles for which the 
United States, in conjunction with its Allies, ts now contending, 
but of the great difficulties to be overcome before our aims can be 
accomplished and the world made safe for democracy. Swnce 
your address the atmosphere, throughout this section, towards the 
war has radically changed for the better. It is now realised, 
as never before, the imperative necessity of prompt and effective 
support of the Allies, and the public generally is evidencing a 
more eager desire that we ‘‘ do our bit,” and that as early as 
possible. 


It was the same throughout the country; a little 
straight speaking, a few cogent facts, produced remarkable 
results, for, taking the country as a whole, it was in a pitiful 
state of ignorance regarding the war. The truth had not 
been allowed to be told, and I believe firmly that, had the 
people known more, not even Wilson would have been able to 
keep them from joining the Allies at a much earlier date. 

In the course of my work I mixed with all classes and 
kinds of people and under all sorts of conditions, so that I had 
the opportunity of observing a lot. I spoke at a dinner in 
Milwaukee where alarge proportion of the great gathering was of 
German birth or parentage—Schwab, the great “ iron master,”’ 
among them ; and yet even there I found the same feeling and 
always the same enthusiasm. At Carnegie Hall, New York, 
where Brigadier-General White, C.M.G., introduced me, I 
had people of all sorts. At iron foundries, at shirt factories, 
at cinema theatres, at clubs, among the poor and the rich, 
it was always the same, and I look back at my work over there 
as the most interesting I have ever done. Not only was the 
work itself really fascinating, but I had opportunities for 
meeting a great many interesting people, among whom one 
of the most delightful was ex-President Taft. We were 
lecturing together in the Middle West. I discovered that he 
was not renowned for his punctuality, but his extreme good 
nature made even the committee forget this little peculiarity. 
I had a long talk with him on the subject of Prohibition, 
which was then being engineered, and from what I have seen 
in recent times I cannot help thinking how much truth there 
was in his predictions as to the unhappy effects which were 
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bound to result from the passing of such a drastic law which 
found so little favour with a very large part of the population. 

Frequently, as a result of the gas, I was really too ill to 
carry on, yet the inspiration of the subject was so great 
that I kept going to the very limit of my power. Feeling the 
need for fresh material so that I would be more up to date, as 
methods and conditions were rapidly changing at the Front, I 
paid a visit to France, sailing on the Adriatic in December. 
On board I had the pleasure of meeting General Leonard 
Wood, who was going over on a tour of inspection. I felt 
sorry for him then, but later, when he received such strange 
and, I believe, unfair treatment, my sympathy increased a 
thousandfold. In those days it did not pay to be a friend of 
ex-President Roosevelt. 

Travelling by sea in the winter of 1917-18 was not alto- 
gether a joyful undertaking. The submarine menace was a 
very real one, and made extreme precautions absolutely 
necessary. The Adriatic was one of a large convoy sailing 
from Halifax. All the ships were camouflaged, each in a 
different design, various ideas being tested, and it was 
interesting to see the effect of the many theories put into prac- 
tice. We seldom kept to a straight course for more than a 
few miles ; it was everlasting zig-zagging, and the speed was 
regulated by the slowest vessel. Without the loss of a single 
ship we reached Liverpool very early on Christmas morning, 
and from there I had to go all the way to Sutton, twelve miles 
south of London. It was a dreary and foodless journey. 
Restaurant cars were not in use, and all places of refreshment 
were closed, owing to it being a holiday. A couple of very dry 
buns which I had secured in Liverpool constituted my Christ- 
mas fare for the entire day. I arrived in Sutton about eleven 
o’clock ; everything wasin total darkness, of course, on account 
of possible air-raids, and I did not know where our new house 
was situated. A kindly policeman eventually led me to it, 
and after some time my surprised family let me in ; and then, 
when I begged for some food, my wife was unable for a long 
time to find the key of the larder. I had hoped to spend 
Christmas with my family, but as it was I only spent one hour 
of it with them. 

How thoroughly we have forgotten the food troubles of 
those days! Everything rationed and very scarce; sugar 
almost unobtainable ; meat allowed only in very small quanti- 
ties ; butter we never saw ; even for margarine it was necessary 
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to stand in lines on the chance of getting some, while such 
necessary things as matches were so scarce that I have walked 
the whole length of a street in London before being able to 
find a box. It is difficult now to realise what life was like 
during those anxious years. 

After a week in England I left for France in order to visit 
the American troops. In the course of the trip I went to 
Chaumont to meet General Pershing and his staff, all of whom 
were most kind in helping me to secure the material I required. 
After this brief trip I stayed for three days in England, during 
which I again saw Lord Northcliffe, and then sailed once more 
for New York, this time on the Lapland. I found on arriving 
that a strange new regulation had come into force; in order 
to save fuel, all office buildings had their fires shut off from 
Friday night to Monday night. The result was anything but 
satisfactory, except from the plumbers’ point of view, as it 
was mid-winter and very cold; consequently pipes insisted 
on bursting, while people who were accustomed to over-heated 
rooms nearly froze. 

In February 1918 I was gazetted to Major (and later given the 
right to the rank for life). In the course of the voyages back 
and forth I wrote a book on the war, to which the publisher 
gave the name of When the Somme Ran Red. This came out 
in May. It may be recalled that March of that year 1918, 
was a very critical time for the Allies ; many people in America 
became almost hysterical in their fear that their country had 
come in too late. J was at Cleveland at the time, where I was 
to speak at the Calvary Presbyterian Church. The excite- 
ment was almost pathetic in its intensity, and the church 
was filled to the point of suffocation; and I had to reassure the 
crowd, as I had reassured the reporters earlier in the day, that 
we were not beaten, that Amicns would not fall, giving reasons 
for my optimism which, frankly, were not altogether sound ; 
but I made maps of the country to prove that our line could 
not be forced back; yet my heart was heavy, for everything 
looked very black. 

One evening in New York I was asked to go to a lecture 
at AXolian Hall. On arriving there someone rushed up to tell 
me that Major George Haven Putnam, who was to have 
introduced the speaker, was unable to come, and would I 
please take his place. Of course I said “‘ Yes,” as there was 
no time to think of any decent excuse. I was then taken at 
full speed back of the platform, hurriedly introduced to 
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someone whose name I did not catch, and the two of us were 
literally pushed through the curtain, as it was long past the 
hour for commencing. Then only did I realise that I knew 
neither the speaker’s name nor the subject of his talk. Quite a 
unique situation! I presumed it was something to do with 
the war, so made some very brief remarks, finishing by saying, 
‘** And now let me introduce the speaker.’’ Loud cheers and 
hearty clapping of hands, and I sat down and mopped my 
glistening brow. After the show was over I discovered that 
I had introduced Masefield, the author and poet. Several 
years later, when out in Khartoum, I met some Americans 
who had been at AZolian Hall that night, and one of them 
asked me why I had not given Masefield’s name, and was 
surprised to find that I had not known it. This reminds me 
of a night in Carnegie Hall, when I was one of three speakers 
who were to make addresses in connection with the Liberty 
Loan. The chairman gave me a wonderful introduction, told 
of virtues I knew nothing about, and certainly did not possess, 
of deeds of valour of which I was entirely innocent, and then 
concluded with the familiar words: “‘ And now I take great 
pleasure in introducing ’”’ Then he stopped. The wretched 
man searched in vain for the programme, found it after 
some difficulty, but dropped his glasses just as he was about to 
find out who the eulogised marvel was; nearly upset the table 
in his attempt to rescue the glasses ; and by this time, natur- 
ally enough, the crowded house was in hysterics. Actually 
it was the most successful introduction I have ever had, as the 
audience was in a wonderfully good humour; and when I 
tried to explain that the chairman was a man of remarkable 
imagination, and that he had evidently mistaken me for some 
other person, I was received with an enthusiasm such as I 
have never known before or since. 

The Ministry or Bureau of Information (or whatever it was 
called, I have quite forgotten), under whose auspices I was 
supposed to be working, was being reorganised about this 
time, and I discovered that I did not exist. It was necessary, 
therefore, that I report to headquarters in England, where Lord 
Beaverbrook was in charge. Accordingly, on June 20th, I 
sailed on the Orduna, and after a fairly exciting crossing 
landed at Liverpool. It took me nearly two months to estab- 
lish the fact that I was one of the underlings working under 
the auspices of the Ministry of Information. I was tired out 
with interviewing Brigadiers and other highly ornamental 
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persons who swarmed in the building, and was glad 
when at last my status was defined and recognised. In 
the meantime I paid a visit to Lord Northcliffe at his home 
in Broadstairs and was surprised to find that his house had 
been shelled by an enemy ship two or three days before. His 
cook was, if I remember correctly, the only person killed. I 
was surprised still further when I learned that this was but one 
of his many narrow escapes, yet they were never made known 
to the public. Ialsomet Lord Rothermere and Sir Campbell 
Stuart in connection with certain work I was doing. At this 
time my brother Wilfred, of the Cheshire Regiment, who had 
been captured at Mons in 1914 when trying to hold an un- 
tenable position, was sent home from Holland, where he had 
been interned for some time pending the exchange of prisoners. 

In August I went to Franceto see our own and the American 
lines. Among the places I visited were Chateau Thiérry and 
Belleau Bois, where the American troops had just been most 
actively engaged. I saw the remains of “ Big Bertha’s ”’ 
emplacement, that gigantic but futile effort. Going to 
our own lines I went all along the Somme district, a sad but 
yet a satisfactory sight. Sad, because so many of the 
villages I had known, including Albert, were nothing more 
than a mass of ruins; satisfactory because they were all 
within our area. Bapaume, our objective (the 21st Division) 
on that fatal July 1st, 1916, fell before our troops only a few 
hours before I arrived, so I had the pleasure of entering the 
town, though over two years late. 

The end ef the war was apparently not yet in sight, so 
in September I returned to my work in the United States, and 
in the course of my lecturing had to go out West. On my way 
to San Francisco, while passing through Salt Lake City on 
November 7th, there were reports that the Armistice had been 
signed and there was great jubilation on the train, and I 
wondered whether I ought not to return promptly to New 
York; but we soon discovered the report to be false, so I 
continued on my way. This was the year of the terrible 
epidemic of influenza, and I found on arriving at my destin- 
ation that no one was allowed out in the streets without a 
gauze mask over the mouth and nose; also that no public 
gatherings were allowed—even churches were closed. This, 
of course, meant that I could do nothing. Then came the day 
of days, November llth, 1918, and with the news that the 
Armistice was actually signed and that the World War was a 
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thing of the past, San Francisco, like all other places, went 
mad. Being in British uniform, I received far too much 
attention, especially of the wet variety. Only by hiding 
in my hotcl room did I manage to remain sober. 

My work in America was ended and I hurried back to New 
York in the hope of getting a passage to England in time for 
Christmas; but it was nearly the end of January 1919 before 
I could secure a berth. In March I was sent to Cologne to 
lecture ; this, I found, was not an interesting task, and I was 
glad to get back home. Then came the question of where 
to go and what to do. I needed a good long rest in 
some place where I could get back my health, so we decided 
that a quiet place in Northern Ireland among the glorious 
hills of Donegal, where trout-fishing was to be had, would suit 
us. We knew of a small house with a studio, on the edge of a 
lake, and were fortunate enough to get this at a very moderate 
rent, for in England rents were abnormally high at this 
period. Then to get released from the Army and be my own 
master again; this was easier than I had expected, and 
on April 2-4th I was demobilised and free. It seemed queer not 
having to ask leave to come and go aftcr over four years of 
not being my own master ; and there I was, with all my work 
upset, all connections broken, getting on to fifty years of age, 
health far from sound, and no home of my own; and, of course, 
the world all upside down, prices sky-high, and money very 
scarce. Again one of hundreds of thousands who would 
have to start afresh against obstacles which in only too many 
cases were insurmountable. For the time being I could just 
carry on, and simply looked forward to being with my family. 
My children were growing up, and I scarcely knew them. It 
was not yet time for the holidays, but my wife and two 
daughters and I decided to start (leaving our son at Harrow 
until the end of the term, much to his disgust) 1n the middle 
of May for Cashelnagor, the little place in Ireland, where I was 
told the bog air would be good for me and enable me to get rid 
of the effects of the gas, from which I was still suffering. As 
we were going to be away for some months we had a fair share 
of luggage ; with painting and fishing outfits,a bicycle, and all 
sorts of things we loaded up an old bus-like carriage drawn 
by a weary-looking horse, and drove across London. In 
front of Buckingham Palace the King drove past us, and as I 
was still in uniform I had to salute in a very unconventional 
manner; owing to the crowded condition of our ramshackle 
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one-horse carriage it was impossible for me to stand up, so 
I saluted sitting, apparently very much to the amusement of 
His Majesty, who smiled at the outfit, and I could almost 
imagine him saying: “ There goes some poor chap with his 
family, glad that the war is over, and glad to be going off for a 
holiday.”” It seemed strange that my last salute should have 
been given to the King. 

We reached Londonderry after a perfect crossing, and from 
there started westward on the little railway which crawled in a 
leisurely way through the rocky hills and bogs of Donegal. As 
the country became wilder and wilder my wife, who had never 
been to Ireland before, became much depressed. The day was 
dull and cloudy, and the dreary waste of rocks seemed to her the 
very embodiment of desolation. The beautiful purple hills 
were hidden by the low-lying clouds, so there was nothing to 
relieve the monotony of the near-by landscape. Cottages were 
few and far between, and my wife looked far from cheerful at 
the prospect of remaining in such a country for the whole 
summer; and we all wondered what the house would be like— 
we had taken it entirely on faith. 

It was nine o’clock when we and all our luggage were 
finally disgorged on to the platform of the tiny station of 
Cashelnagor, and still we could see no sign of the house we were 
to occupy. Fortunately a cart was waiting to take our belong- 
ings while we walked down the rocky trail which we were told 
led to the house. A few hundred yards and it came into view, 
and in another minute or two we arrived, to be cheerfully 
welcomed by two smiling maids who bade us welcome. What 
a surprise we received! The large stone-flagged living-room, 
with its generous, sweet-smelling peat fire, its old-fashioned 
oak table ready laid for dinner—everything in such good taste 
and so homelike. The dreary rocky country was quickly 
forgotten by my wife, who had never expected to find any- 
thing so delightful, and so entirely different from anything 
she had ever seen. We quickly examined the whole house, 
its quaint studio and bedrooms and bathroom; then, while 
waiting for the much-needed dinner, we rushed down to the 
lake, less than a hundred yards away, saw the boats and the 
cow, which had been bought for us, and the general verdict 
was one of entire approval. It was just what we had hoped 
for but had not dared to expect. Except for myself, none of 
my family had ever seen turf fires, so that novelty was 
thoroughly appreciated. 
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When morning came with the soft Irish sunshine we were 
able to realise the beauty of the country. Mount Errigal, like 
a great purple pyramid, was only a few miles away. Other 
hills, softly coloured in blues, purples, and greens, formed 
a skyline of exquisite beauty, while beyond the foreground of 
the little lake in front of the house were the small fields of 
grain and potatoes in a wonderful range of brilliant greens 
with patches of purple-brown heather marking the bogs. 
Here and there were small thatched cottages of dazzling white. 
It was all so fascinating and so quiet and peaceful. That the 
peace was destined to be cruelly broken within a year or two 
did not seem possible. 

From May till the middle of September we stayed in 
Cashelnagor, and it was for all of us a wonderful summer. It 
gave me a chance to teach the children the art of trout- 
fishing, and it was not long before they learned to cast a fly 
and coax the shy fish from the dark waters of the many lakes 
and streams. They learned to ride, and we had wonderful 
walks, and I spent a great deal of time painting. It was a 
country made for artists. Such colouring I have never seen 
in any other place, and it makes me wondcr why Ireland has 
been so much neglected by painters. The uncertain weather 
is the only possible explanation. True to my expectatiors, 
the fine soft air proved of the greatest benctit to me, and 
at times I almost forgot that I had been gassed. 

The summer ended only too soon, and I had to get back to 
the arduous task of lecturing, as money was sorely needed. I 
also started on the second of my boys’ books, Two Boys in 
Beaver Land, which was published the following year. In the 
course of my tour I went to Aysgarth School, and just as I was 
about to begin the lecture a telegram was handed to me 
announcing the death of my mother. It was not easy to act 
as though nothing had happened and try to amuse the 
boys; I think it was the hardest ordeal I have ever under- 
gone, and it was the begining of a long period of bad luck. 
Everything seemed to go wrong, as though some evil fate was 
pursuing me and causing my judgment to be always at fault. 
My wife was anxious, naturally enough, to settle in a home of 
our own, but houses at that period were almost impossible to 
buy except at prohibitive prices ; so we bought some land at 
Bexhill and designed a house. Of course, it was utterly 
foolish to indulge in building operations at a time when both 
labour and material were so abnormally high ; but, as I said, 
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my judgment was at fault and I made a thoroughly bad 
contract. The house was to have cost four thousand pounds, 
which I thought would make the place a good investment, as 
we could let it during the summer months at a price that would 
give us the house rent free for the rest of the year. Un- 
fortunately, between law expenses and other unforeseen 
things, the final cost was about ten thousand pounds—a figure 
entirely beyond my means. 

Searcely had the building been begun than I was intro- 
duced to a man who wanted to go to East Africa, and it was 
arranged that I and my family, except my son, who was then 
at Harrow, would accompany him and I was to make a film of 
the big game of the country on asharing basis. It all sounded 
perfect, and I looked forward to making some money and at 
the same time carrying on the work in which I was so greatly 
interested. We were to leave England in December 1920, on 
what was to prove the most disastrous trip I have ever made. 

In May my wife was taken ill and had to undergo a serious 
operation very suddenly after we had made all our plans for 
returning to Cashelnagor, Ireland, and had signed the lease for 
the house. As soon as she was out of the nursing home we, 
myself and the children, left for Ireland. This was the time 
when troubles were beginning to be serious over there, but, 
being an optimist, I never realised what was coming. We 
found on arriving at Londonderry that the place was in a 
warlike condition. Barbed wire entanglements were to be 
seen in most of the streets, machine-guns in sandbag em- 
placements were numerous, and troops in fighting kit paraded 
the streets. All train services out of Derry were uncertain, 
and little information could be obtained. After much trouble 
and delay we reached Letterkenny, where conditions were far 
more serious than I had expected. No trains were going 
further west. The only train in the place was full of troops 
and without an engine. Signs of trouble were everywhere. 

With great difficulty I managed to secure a dilapidated 
Ford car into which we packed our belongings, together with 
some bread and cheese, and off we started. Of course, it 
had to rain to add to our troubles, and equally of course the 
car had to develop engine trouble, and we stuck fast in a 
lonely part of the road with daylight rapidly waning. We ate 
the bread and cheese and hoped for the best, while the driver 
tinkered with the baulky engine and used up some wire I 
happened to have handy ; and at last, with the rain pouring 
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hard, we got started, and settled back in the hope of reaching 
our destination that night. A few hundred yards and with a 
groan the engine stopped again, and another hour passed 
while the man tried to coax life back into the ill-used engine. 
At last we started once more, but it was touch and go; each 
hill spelled trouble, and I had to help the poor old car by 
pushing it. However, we finally managed to reach Cashel- 
nagor, though how I cannot tell. 

It was nearly midnight when we arrived at the house, a 
thoroughly tired family. We found conditions in the neigh- 
bourhood very bad. With no trains food became a serious 
problem. Fortunately we had a cow and some potatoes, but 
meat was usually unobtainable, so we were forced to fish for 
food, and this added a certain zest to our sport. Two tele- 
grams that I managed to send to my wife show what life was 
like. On August 4th: ‘‘ All well no trains no mails.”’ Three 
days later: ‘‘ Thanks wire. No newspapers letters or trains 
information unobtainable fishing fair all well write relations 
explaining situation.” 

Some enterprising trouble-makers thought they would 
prevent supplies being sent to a detachment of British troops, 
a little distance further west, by pulling up the rails and 
throwing them into a lake to prevent any chance of the 
train service being resumed. The result was that Government 
vessels supplied the troops, while the people of the country, 
through their own foolish action, were without means of 
getting food or of sending their eggs, etce., to Derry. Later, 
when negotiations were completed with the railway company 
for the return of the service, one of the conditions was that the 
company’s property should be restored to its proper con- 
dition ; so those who had thrown the rails into the lake had 
the pleasure of fishing them out again and relaying them. 
This was accomplished a few days before we left. 

Life was an uncertain thing in those days. Shootings were 
only too frequent. The Irish Constabulary suffered severely ; 
their barracks were burned and they themselves killed. The 
whole situation was unbelievable and terrible. No one knew 
who was his enemy or who was his friend. Everyone dis- 
trusted everyone elsc ; brothers shot brothers, and even sons 
shot their own fathers. As someone said to me, it was far 
worse than the Great War, when at least there was a definite 
line between friend and foc. It may be wondered why we 
continued to stay in a country where such conditions existed ; 
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but I felt that to run away from a danger which might not 
affect us would be cowardly, and so we remained. 

One night, about two wecks before our lease expired, we 
had our first unpleasant experience. About two o’clock in 
the morning 1 was suddenly awakened by voices downstairs, 
and a few minutes later several men appeared in my room and 
ordered me to get out of bed and hold up my hands. The 
men were masked with black or red handkerchiefs tied over 
their faces, and all carried guns or rifles. I arose, put on my 
dressing-gown, but refused to put up my hands, and accom- 
panied the fellows down to the living-room, where several 
others were waiting. Just then my son and daughter were 
brought down. I was placed against the table, round which a 
dozen men were grouped, all having their weapons pointed at 
me; and I was amused to see that in the collection of fire- 
arms no two were alike. Rifles, even as small as °22 calibre, 
shotguns from 10 to 16 bore ; one was a pinfire, which proved 
its antiquity—altogether a strange assortment, whose varied 
ammunition must have caused serious trouble to whoever had 
charge of it. The spokesman of the party wanted to know if I 
had any revolver, shotgun, or ammunition. I assured him 
that I had neither shotgun nor revolver, but I had some 
°22 cartridges (they were defective, but I withheld that in- 
formation). These cartridges were taken and then the house 
was searched. While this was being done I underwent a cross- 
examination as amusing as it was futile, and the weapons were 
all the time levelled at the centre of my anatomy; and as 
fingers were kept on the respective triggers, I fclt that I was 
far from being a good life insurance risk. After what seemed 
a very long time, I gradually got my inquisitors off their track 
by asking them questions, and finally succeeded in making 
some silly joke which caused them to laugh. I knew then 
that it would probably end well. It did, and within a short 
time we were all sitting round the table drinking milk to- 
gether, as I had no whisky to offer them. The search- 
party had upset the house pretty thoroughly, having even 
taken up some of the flooring; but they had failed to find 
my son’s °22 rifle. In the end we parted on good terms, more 
or less, and soon we were back in our respective beds. The 
children said it reminded them of a Wild West film. 

Having been raided once, I felt fairly safe against a 
second intrusion, and therefore determined to remain for two 
weeks longer, when our lease would terminate ; so we carried 
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on as usual and fished persistently to keep the household 
supplied. Insignificant things sometimes produce important 
results, but it required a lot of imagination to connect a 
poaching cormorant with a second raid. One of these feathered 
followers of Izaac Walton had visited our small lake and was 
busy hunting for trout. We objected, and my son and I 
went out in the boat to try to drive the determined bird away. 
A catapult and some lead pellets were used, and the shooting 
was very bad; but in the end the bird was driven off, and we 
returned to the house and thought no more of the matter. 
This had happened on the day before we were to leave. As 
the train service was very uncertain and none too safe, we 
arranged to motor to Derry and send our heavy luggage 
ahead by the train. In this luggage was my son’s ‘22 rifle, 
and I noticed a man watching in a very suspicious way our 
things being despatched. 

That night about cleven o’clock we were again disturbed 
by a raiding party, whose manners were most unpleasant. 
When I was brought down to the living-room I was treated as 
though I were a criminal, and it was difficult to keep my 
temper. One of the questions asked was whether I had a 
rifle. ‘“‘ Yes,” I said, “‘ I had one, but it was sent off by train 
some hours ago.” “TI thart so,” replied one of the bandits, 
evidently the fellow I had seen at the station. ‘“‘ Why dian’t 
you give it up when the other gang came two wecks ago ? ”’ 
asked the head man. “ Because I wasn’t asked whether [ had 
a rifle,’ was my reply. ‘“‘ The dommed fool—he got the 
cartridges and hadn’t sinse enough to ask for the rifle!” I 
smiled, and suggested that his description of his predecessor 
was remarkably accurate, and added that I could not be ex- 
pected to give things that were not asked for. ‘* What about 
the shooting that was seen on the lake this morning ? ” was 
the next intelligent question. “‘ Shooting ? ”’ said I in amaze- 
ment. ‘ There was no shooting except with a catapult, and I 
did not know that the Irish Republican Army considered such 
toys as weapons.” That put the fat on the fire. The 
informer who had reported the shooting was called many 
names other than thoseconferred on him when he was baptised. 
He had been the cause of dragging these men out that night in 
@ pouring rain in which they had been obliged to march a good 
twelve miles, and the march had made them very bad-tempered. 
Orders were given to some of the subordinates to go out and 
* deal” with him (the informer) for having made a fool of 
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these great patriots, who under the name of patriotism were 
nothing better than thieves. It was not until this lot had left 
(after having been most objectionable, as though trying to 
make me lose my temper) that I realised what low creatures 
they were. My clothes and my son’s were stolen, as well as a 
lot of our fishing-tackle. A nice, clean sort of patriotism ! 

Frankly I was glad to leave Cashelnagor the following 
morning and get my children back to safety. Why we had 
not all been shot I have never understood, as so many equally 
harmless people had been done to death without the slightest 
possible reason, and stealing had become the fashion among 
a large number of those who declared they were “ fighting 
for the liberty of Ireland.” The old honesty for which the 
country had been famous vanished completely. Everything 
was upside down. The clergy were treated with a total lack 
of respect ; in proof of this a fine old Catholic canon whom 
I knew was made to give up his motor-car by some rascals and 
left to walk a long distance back to his home. Many people 
blame the priests for much of the trouble, and though there 
were, and unfortunately still are, some hot-hcaded priests who 
have preached, and continue, surreptitiously, to preach 
sedition, I believe the majority were in favour of law and 
order. This, however, is a subject about which it is dangerous 
to write. But I have often wished that the truth of what 
actually happened in Ireland had been reported by the Press. 
It would have made filthy reading, and few would have believed 
even a hundredth part of what took place. | 

On our return to England and to sanity and peace I was 
busy lecturing and getting ready for the trip to East Africa. 
In December I left England with my wife and two daughters, 
and joined the rest of the party at Marseilles. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Ir is very difficult to write about what happened during 
the following months as it would mean bringing in names of 
people whose behaviour to me was, to say the least of 
it, extraordinary. In arranging the trip it was undcrstood 
that, as I knew the country, I was to make the plans 
and handle the safari. Unfortunately, X, as I shall 
call the man who was with me, met someone (whom I 
shall call Z) on board the steamer—in fact, I introduced 
them—and this fellow told X of a wonderful place in 
Tanganyika where no white man had ever been. Wonderful 
publicity stuff it would be if we went there and made a film! 
Later, I learned that Z was anxious to go to this place, known 
as the Great Crater of Ngora Ngora, and had been unable to 
get permission to do so, as the country, recently taken over 
from the Germans, was still in a very unsettled state, and, 
knowing that X had a good deal of influence, he thought it 
would be clever to work in with him. I was pushed aside, and 
all my plans, made after careful consideration as the result of 
my previous trip with Clark, were thrown aside. Even the 
outfit was to be in charge of Z, who, from the first, was deeply 
antagonistic to everything I had suggested, and his attitude 
was reflected in X’s treatment to me in every way. It was a 
miserable condition of affairs, and, of course, promised trouble 
and failure as the only possible result. I was instructed when 
leaving Nairobi to bring no camp equipment and meet the 
party at Voi. There I discovered that I was to have nothing 
but my bed—not even a chair or, what was most necessary, a 
mosquito-net. The result was that on the first night I was 
bitten by mosquitoes in this fever-cursed place, and in the 
natural course of events malaria in a virulent form developed. 
The memory of what I suffered during the following weeks is 


like a nightmare ; but I had to carry on, and eventually we 
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reached Ngora Ngora. To my surprise, I found a good house 
in the Crater and miles of fencing—and this was the place un- 
‘known to white men! I could not help smiling at the way X 
had been inveigled into upsetting our whole trip and coming 
there. ‘True, it was a really wonderful place—in fact, a place 
that is probably unique, though not specially suitable for 
photographic work. The Crater itself, about 5,500 feet above 
sea level, surrounded as it is by high mountains and some still 
smouldering volcanoes, is about fifteen miles in diameter, 
more or less level, with a swamp of fresh water and a shallow 
saline lake and endless pasturage, much of which is rich 
clover (a rare thing in Africa), and, most interesting of all, 
game in countless numbers. I estimated that there must be 
fully seventy-five thousand head, chiefly wildebeest ; also 
zebra, hartebeest, a form of Grant’s gazelle, lion, and other 
animals in lesser numbers. Occasionally rhinoceros came 
into the Crater and hippopotamus were found in the fresh- 
water lake. How they got there is a mystery, as the walls of 
the Crater are high and very abrupt, and it is many miles 
over the roughest sort of country from any other body of 
water. | 

It is difficult to imagine such great clumsy creatures coming 
down the steep inclines or making their way for some twenty 
or thirty miles (I speak from memory) over the rocky 
mountains between the Crater and the nearest lake. Had I 
been well I would have been better able to appreciate this 
extraordinary piece of country, but as it was, between the 
extremely disagreeable atmosphere of the camp and being 
ull with a temperature frequently of 103 degrces, I got but 
little pleasure and longed to return to where I might receive 
medical attention. My wife and daughters were in Nairobi, 
and fortunately knew nothing about what was happening. 

After sixteen days we left the Crater and headed south- 
ward towards Umbulu, Z leaving us after four days. That 
journey was one of the hardest I have ever made. My fever 
became worse, and, of course, I was very weak. There was 
a lot of illness also among the badly-cared-for porters—in 
fact, one died on the way. At one place I was left for three 
days without help or even decent food, but still by some 
strange chance I managed to survive, though at times I 
thought I should never see another day. We were about 
three weeks on the way from the Crater to Umbulu, and from 
there we made our way back to Arusha, where I received the 
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much-needed medical attention in the form of inoculation or 
injection. I was then nearly sixty pounds under weight and 
very weak, and altogether disgusted with things in general. 

From Arusha we motored most of the way back to Nairobi, 
and there I had little hope of being able to turn the trip into 
anything approaching success, but, being almost desperate at 
the thought of it being a total failure, I agreed to have one 
more try, though frankly, in spite of X’s useless promises, I 
had little faith in the result; I felt certain I would not be 
allowed to succeed. My family and I started from Nairobi 
in one car, the rest of the party later in another. On the way 
down the escarpment, towards Kijabe, our car, which we had 
not been permitted to test before starting, proved itself to be 
in no condition to be used. Brakes, and apparently most 
other important parts, went wrong at the critical time going 
down the steep gradient, and only by the greatest good luck 
were we saved from complete destruction. The car was 
damaged and my wife received injuries, but the rest of us 
came out of the smash unhurt. After the car had been re- 
paired, while we stayed with Mr. Boise Agate at Kijabe, who 
was kindness itself to us, we proceeded towards the Amara 
River. On the way we stopped at Salt Marsh, and as some of 
the party were not willing to move I went on ahead. 

While camped near the river with half a dozen men I had 
a most exciting experience with lion, which were very numer- 
ous in the neighbourhood. About ten o’clock one night I was 
awakened by growls and subdued roars, and a moment later 
the porter, who was on watch, came and begged me to come 
out with my rifle as many, many lion were getting ready to 
attack the camp. Taking the rifle and slipping on my boots, 
I made my way towards the fire, which was about forty yards 
from my little shelter tent. I found all the men in a state of 
nervous excitement, and little wonder, as from every direction 
came the growls of apparently a large number of lion; we 
were, in fact, almost surrounded by the creatures. My 
mule was evidently the centre of attraction, so I had a 
couple of fires quickly built close to the frightened animal. 
The night was intensely dark, the only light being the warm 
glow of the large fires. All about us the grass was high— 
high enough, indeed, to conceal even a lion. Much to the men’s 
disgust, I made them cut away aclear space around us and the 
mule ; ; and all the time they were doing this the lion kept up 
a continuous row. Once or twice I caught sight of a pair of 
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eyes which reflected the firclight ; beyond that nothing was 
visible but the dark bank of trees which surrounded our 
camp. 

Frequently the lion fought among themselves, as though 
they were trying to urge one another to make the attack. 
How many there were I cannot say, but between ten and 
twenty at least, though at times it seemed as though there 
were nearer fifty; for nearly an hour we “ stood to,” ex- 
pecting each moment the attack would be made. Then there 
was a terrific row ; a fight such as I have never heard ; and after 
that absolute silence, broken only by the crackling of the 
fires. Whether the lion had retired for good we could not 
tell, but I was too tired to sit up any longer, and after arrang- 
ing for a double watch I turned in. I can hear the reader, if 
he has been in Africa, make remarks as to my veracity; he 
might even say with good reason that lion do not attack in 
this way. Quite true—but this happened to be the exception 
to the general rule. Yet I blame no one for doubting this 
account ; I also would have doubted it had I not actually been 
there, and I certainly have not sufficient imagination to 
concoct the story. 

What happened during the rest of the time we were 
supposed to be together on this trip in the Amara River 
region, when X and the rest had arrived, I cannot explain. 
Sufficient will it be if I say that there was a most unpleasant 
row, and we could not do otherwise than break loose and make 
our way back to Nairobi as best we might after a month of 
the most utter misery. Thus ended the most disastrous trip 
I have ever undertaken. From start to finish not a single 
thing had gone right, or perhaps I should say nothing 
had been allowed to go right. The whole affair had been a 
most complete failure, when it might easily have been a really 
great success. From a financial point of view the failure was 
serious for me, and in order to save myself further losses, and 
to safeguard my reputation and honour, it would be necessary 
for me to go to law, a proceeding which was most distasteful 
to me. Fortunately we had our return tickets to England, 
but, even so, things were in a bad condition, and I was worried 
almost to death. 

Finding that our steamer was making a trip to Zanzibar, 
Dar-es-Salaam, and Tanga before starting back to England, 
and that this trip would cost less than staying at an hotel, we 
booked our berths and left Nairobi on June 15th, 1921. We 
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were all glad to get clear of the unpleasant atmosphere of the 
past months, and enjoyed the opportunity of seeing that most 
interesting island, Zanzibar. It is a strangely beautiful and 
picturesque place and so very full of colour and the sweet 
scent of cloves. It was like the Arabian Nights or Chu Chin 
Chow in real life. Dar-es-Salaam and Tanga werealso interesting 
as showing how cleverly the Germans had laid out the towns. 
But the climate of the coast. towns was hot and enervating, and 
very unlike the glorious clear hot days and cool invigorating 
nights of the high inland country. 

On returning to Mombasa we were not greatly pleased to 
find that our erstwhile companions were to be our fellow- 
passengers. However, it could not be helped, so we had to 
make the best of it. After an uneventful trip we landed at 
Marseilles and took train home, when I immediately placed 
my case in the hands of a competent firm of solicitors. I 
found that our house was more or less completed, and in July 
we took possession both of the house and an appalling bill of 
costs, and, incidentally, of further legal troubles. It was not 
my lucky year. 

We remained in Bexhill for the rest of the year, and I 
tried to do some writing, but the worries were so great 
that everything I did went wrong. In the autumn it seemed 
that my fortune was to change. I got in touch with Mr. 
William P. Harris, of Detroit, through my old friend Duane. 
Harris was keen on animal photography, and wanted to go to 
Africa ; so we arranged matters, and through his great kind- 
ness and generosity I was destined to undertake my third 
expedition to that wonderful game country, this time under 
delightful conditions and with every prospect of succeeding 
in making a valuable film. We were to start immediately 
after Christmas, and the day before we sailed I instructed my 
solicitors to accept X’s offer of settlement, so apparently that 
worry was off my mind. This was an interesting end to the 
fight, as X had declared he would tie me up in litigation for 
the rest of my life ; being rich, he thought he could do so, but 
he forgot that the law in England is not only for the rich. 

On December 80th Harris and I sailed from London on the 
Modasa with a fine equipment of cameras and great hope of 
success. He was young and full of enthusiasm and had a fair 
amount of experience in animal photography. Between us 
we believed we could make a fine film, and naturally I was 
more than anxious to redeem the recent failure and prove 
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myself capable of taking photographs of wild animals and so 
disprove X’s statements regarding my efficiency. 

Towards the end of January 1922 my wandering feet were 
once more on African soil and I was very happy. It did not 
take long to test all the outfit and make arrangements for our 
trip. The country north of the northern Guaso Nyiro was to be 
our first objective. It was a region I had long wanted to visit, 
as the waterholes in that dry area would offer splendid oppor- 
tunities for game photography. Leslie Tarlton, of the well- 
known firm of Newland & Tarlton, was to go with us with 
his Dodge car. Unfortunately, the day before we left, Harris 
received the sad news of his father’s sudden death. It was a 
terrible blow to him, poor fellow, and though I offered to throw 
up the whole trip, he, like a true sportsman, decided to carry 
on with the plans. 

On February 4th the porters left for Meru, and four days 
later, with a well-loaded car, we left Nairobi, going by way of 
Embu, on the south side of Mount Kenya. How different 
from my first trip, when I went everywhere on foot! Not 
so interesting, but so much easier and quicker. On the 
evening of the second day we arrived at Meru, to find that the 
porters and the heavy stuff which was to come by lorry had 
not arrived, so we were without camp equipment or food. A 
banda, or hut, provided for passing travellers, was used in 
place of a tent, and food was procured from the Indian store— 
Boston baked beans, biscuits, and tinned fruit, as we had no 
cooking utensils. The porters arrived the following day. 

During the week we remained at Meru we were fully 
occupied making arrangements to go to Marsabit and visit the 
various waterholes en route; the question of food, transport, 
and porters was somewhat difficult, as the country through 
which we would go was entirely lacking in food supplies. A 
porter only carries enough for himself to live on for one 
month, that is to say, sixty pounds of posho (corn meal), 
so that on a long trip it is necessary to have food carried by 
some other means. Ox-carts were the solution in this case, 
and two were engaged with a most efficient owner named 
Duggand, who proved himself a delightful companion. We 
also arranged, with the help of the D.C., a dance or ngoma of 
the Meru Kikuyu, as we were anxious to make a good film of 
these interesting people that I had photographed thirteen 
years before. Needless to say, Harris was delighted with the 
native display, and between us we used up a lot of film and 
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secured a good record of the various dances and the types 
of people, with their strange assortment of bead and wire 
decorations and the fancy apparel of the warriors. 

From Meru we made our way to Archer’s Post, and had 
difficulty in getting the car across the river, as there was no 
floating bridge as there is now. While camped near the river 
we had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Martin Johnson, a most 
delightful person and thoroughly good sportsman. At first 
we thought she was a boy, as we saw the little figure dressed in 
blue overalls and followed by two boys carrying fishing-rods. 
However, she quickly disillusioned us, and explained that her 
husband was away on a short side trip. She also told us all 
about their trip to Marsabit and what wonderful luck they had 
had with elephants. The following day we headed northward, 
and a week later arrived at Lasarmis, a waterhole in the midst 
of a very dry region, where we expected to find ample oppor- 
tunities for big game photography. Unfortunately the season 
was abnormally dry, so that the usual watering-places for the 
Rendili camels and cattle had been exhausted, and the 
people brought their vast herds to Lasarmis every day. 
This, of course, made our work extremely difficult, as the wild 
animals were afraid to come while the natives and their cattle 
were there. Sitting in hot “ blinds” or hiding-places from 
dawn to dark cach day and seeing Grévy zebra, oryx, giraffe, 
and other animals watching the waterholes from distant hills 
was very tantalising. Only occasionally during the week 
we spent there were there any opportunities for us to make 
photographs. We managed to secure some good film, how- 
ever, but had it not been for the natives our success would 
have been far greater. Of bird subjects we got quite a lot, 
and I was delighted to have a chance to photograph a Greater 
Bustard drinking, a thing I had never seen before. From 
Lasarmis we had a long dry trek, and water had to be carried 
ahead in the car for our camp near a dried-up waterhole. I 
was interested to find that the men were able to dig up fish 
out of the baked clay. As a fish story this is difficult to beat, 
but it is truc, nevertheless. During the rains these fish, which 
are somewhat like catfish, ive in the ponds; as the water 
disappears they work their way deep down into the mud and 
remain there until the next rains. Unfortunately we stayed 
at this strange place only a few hours during the night, as it was 
necessary to move forward to Ret, where we could find water. 
On arriving there we found that the letter-carrier had been 
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killed by a lion. Being tired, he had evidently fallen asleep 
under a tree without troubling to build a fire ; a hungry lion 
passing by thought that such a chance for an easily obtained 
meal should not be missed. A badly-scratched leather mail- 
bag was all that remained to tell the story. 

Marsabit proved to be one of the most delightful places 
I have ever seen. Wonderful forest, with trees festooned with 
pale grey moss, or strange snake-like creepers; open glades 
filled with rich vegetation and beautiful flowers; streams and 
dark pools where elephant bathed; open hillsides covered 
with golden grass; and a lake that had once been a volcano 
crater, surrounded by forest and rocky mountains from which 
baboons screamed in their usual petulant way ; and the shores 
of the lake were trodden everywhere with buffalo and 
elephant footprints, while birds of many kinds—herons, white 
and blue, ducks, and other waterfowl—added their touch of 
beauty to the picture. Then, too, there was the climate, so 
perfect and so untropical : soft cool mists at times shrouded 
the forest, to give way later in the day to the clear sunshine. 
A more delightful climate would be difficult to imagine. It was 
in these perfect surroundings that we were to do our harm- 
less shooting of elephant and other big creatures, and it was 
here that I was to live through a strangely exciting experience. 

Soon after our arrival, while Harris and Tarlton went off 
in one direction, I made a “ blind ” from which I had a good 
view of a small glade that was evidently much frequented by 
elephant ; there was a dust-bath of fine, dry, sandy earth, a pool 
of water, rubbing-trees, sunlight and shade, all within a 
hundred yards of the place I selected, which happened to be 
directly on a well-worn elephant trail. It also happened that 
the two trees against which the rough “ blind’’ was built were 
elephants’ “ rubbing-posts,”’ and they were plastered with mud 
to a height that I could only just reach with the end of my 
rifle held at arm’s length. It was perhaps a foolish place 
to choose, but it gave me a perfect view, and should the 
elephant come I would be able to make a film which would 
be both interesting and beautiful. Of course, I counted on the 
elephant coming along the glade or down the opposite wooded 
hillside, but it was a case of man proposing and elephant 
disposing. I arranged everything on the day of our arrival, 
and at five o’clock the following morning, armed with camera, 
sketch-book, and a rifle, I took my place alone in the ‘‘ blind.” 

For many hours nothing important happened. Baboons 
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amused me with their strange antics and continual fighting. 
Occasionally the crashing of branches in the forest showed 
that elephant were feeding not far away, but not until five 
o’clock did the excitement begin. The breaking of a twig 
directly behind me broke the stillness of the evening. I 
turned, and saw to my astonishment the grey backs and heads 
of several elephant, which were evidently coming directly 
towards me. This was not at all what I had counted on, and 
I had put only a couple of thinly-leaved branches on that side 
of the “ blind.”” From the way the animals acted it was quite 
clear that they were suspicious; trunks were raised and 
their great ears outspread as they moved forward with the 
utmost caution. I wondered whether they would turn aside 
and enter the glade before the rapidly sinking sun had dis- 
appeared. But no, they were coming to where I was. 
After a few long minutes they spread out into line with a very 
large cow slightly in the lead and behind her a small calf. 
The gentle breeze was shifty, and now and then it carried 
my scent to the great beasts who were trying to discover 
where I was. On they came, very, very slowly, and as they 
came closer and closer I crouched low, and finally lay flat on 
the ground, my heart beating like a sledgehammer. Gradu- 
ally the great cow, leaving the rest standing a few yards 
behind her, came to the edge of my flimsy ‘“ blind.” On still 
another cautious step, and then she stopped, her front foot 
exactly eight feet from my head (we measured the distance 
afterwards). Her huge bulk loomed up like a mountain 
between me and the sky ; her trunk was raised high and waved 
about slowly like a monstrous snake as she tested the air, 
but the light breeze carried the scent along the ground, so she 
could not smell me. Her great ears actually fanned me, and 
I certainly needed fanning as the perspiration was streaming 
down my face. The intense excitement made my throat 
so dry that I wanted to cough. To prevent this catastrophe 
I managed to extract a throat lozenge from a small box that 
I always carried with me on the chance of some such necessity, 
and, placing it in my mouth, prevented the cough. For 
fifteen of the longest minutes of my life (I looked at my watch 
frequently, as I knew at what time the sun would leave the 
glade) I lay there, expecting every moment that the gigantic 
creature would take a step forward and crush me to death. 
It was exciting to a painful degree, and I lived for years 
during that quarter of an hour. Im the end the suspicious 
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old cow decided that the danger, whatever it might be, was 
not to be discovered, and after taking a few steps backward 
turned, and, joining the rest of the herd, they all moved off to 
one side as silently as a lot of ghosts. One of the herd, 
leaving the others, came out into the glade just as the last 
ray of the sun was leaving it, so I succeeded in getting a 
few feet of film. 

As there was no object in remaining now that the light 
had gone, I quickly packed up my camera and made my way 
out of the “ blind ”’ as quictly as possible, and headed towards 
camp. I had not proceeded more than a few hundred yards 
before I heard a slight sound behind me; so quickly taking a 
good position overlooking the trail over which I had just passed, 
I got my camera ready, and a few minutes later a herd of ele- 
phants came into view. They were evidently very suspicious 
and moved forward with the greatest caution. Unfortunately 
the sun had disappeared behind the mountain and everything 
was in deep shadow ; so bad was the light that I could scarcely 
distinguish the dark grey forms, but I managed to expose 
a few feet of film by using my quickest lens and turning the 
handle very slowly. I also succeeded in making a few 
sketches. The leading elephant was a large cow with 
extremely long tusks, one of which turned inwards, so that 
she was unable to put her trunk out forward in the normal 
way ; she had to lift it up, and sometimes she would coil it 
across the two tusks. While I was watching this interesting 
sight two lions roared, one on either side of the glade in which I 
was standing. In the quickly fading light this gave me an 
uncomfortable creepy feeling, as the roars sounded strangely 
loud and near in the utter stillness of the evening. It was 
all very impressive, but camp called me with curious insistence. 
To be alone in the forest when darkness had settled on the land 
with elephant and lion as companions did not appeal to me, so, 
leaving the cumbersome tripod and some of the other outfit, I 
carried only the camera and rifle and moved off as silently as 
possible, leaving the elephant lost in the gathering gloom but 
thirty yards or so away. Fortunately it was only about a 
third of a mile to the camp, and I covered the distance quietly 
andrapidly. The glow of the camp fire reflecting on the moss- 
covered trees was one of the most beautiful and welcome 
sights I have ever known. This experience will show that 
‘‘ hunting ” with a camera may, at times, be exciting. 

We stayed at Marsabit for about three weeks, during 
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which time Harris and I both had several interesting encounters 
with elephant and secured some film, though on the whole we 
had bad luck so far as the photography was concerned, as we 
never saw the animals in the open except after sunset, when 
the light was too weak. I also saw a herd of several hundred 
buffalo at Marsabit Lake, the largest number I have ever 
seen ; but there again luck was against me, as they were on the 
opposite side of the lake, so that I was unable to make satis- 
factory photographs of them. In the curious dry volcano 
crater near the edge of the forest we tried repeatedly to stalk 
both rhinoceros and buffalo, but never with success. The 
dryness of the season had interfered badlv with all our work, as 
the Boran people in search of water for their cattle occupied 
the waterholes and the lake from soon after dawn till towards 
sunset, and thus kept the wild creatures away. The coming 
of the rains was the final blow to our hopes, as elephant 
object to having water drip on them from the tall trees and 
leave the forest; and also there was danger of the rivers 
becoming impassable if we delayed our return. 

On the last day of March we said goodbye to Marsabit, 
the finest place I know of in Africa. I only hope that before 
I am too old I may have another opportunity of going there, 
though at present I see no chance of my hope being realised. 

Unfortunately, while on our way south, Harris received 
news which made it necessary for him to return to Detroit as 
soon as possible ; this was a great blow to both of us, as our 
film was far from complete. It was arranged that while the 
porters proceeded to Nanuyiki, about 200 miles away, 
as I remember it, I would go back to Nairobi with 
Tarlton and Harris, and then when Harris left I would return 
to where the porters were waiting and continue the photo- 
graphic work until the film was complete. It would be both 
dreary and difficult to have to work alone, and as expenses had 
to be cut down as much as possible it meant giving up motoring, 
and returning largely to “foot-slogging,”’ a hard task for one 
of my age. Only occasionally did I have the use of a mule to 
help me in the long treks. At Nairobi I found the Martin 
Johnsons comfortably settled in a house in which he had 
fitted up a developing and drying room for film, and I was 
deeply touched by his great kindness in both allowing me the 
free use of his place and his valuable help in doing the develop- 
ing. It was a very sporting thing for him to do, as we were, 
after all, more or less rivals. I shall never forget his generosity 
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and kindness, and I was only too delighted to know that he had 
succeeded so splendidly with his different films; never was 
success better deserved. 

After nine days in Nairobi I returned to Nanuyiki, and 
the morning following my arrival the safari turned up. After 
a day’s trout-fishing on the Equator, a strange place for trout, 
I arranged with an excellent man named De Bruin to go with 
me in search of game. He knew the country well, and we spent 
a delightful and very profitable nineteen days together in the 
region near the Guaso Nyiro. A better companion than De 
Bruin no man could have wished. It was on this trip that I 
got a thoroughly satisfactory film of reticulated giraffe and of 
zebra at waterholes. I also had fairly good luck with a 
family of three rhinoceros—father, mother, and baby. They 
were in open country where there was no cover of any sort, and 
at one time it looked very much as though we were going to 
pay dearly for our foolhardy recklessness. I was anxious to 
get some action in the film, so induced my companion to fire 
shot into the ground near the animals. I knew it would 
produce action, but of course did not know in which direction 
the action would lead; if towards us the results would be 
highly disastrous, as I was unarmed, and De Bruin had only a 
very small bore rifle. However, it was worth the chance— 
at least, I thought so, until I saw the three rhinos make a dash 
straight for us. Still hoping for the best, I turned the handle 
of the movie camera, scarcely daring to think what might 
happen in a few seconds ; but my invariable good luck where 
animals are concerned did not forsake me, and the lumbering, 
stupid beasts, after coming to within about thirty yards or so, 
suddenly turned for no reason that I could discover and 
quickly vanished over the crest of the hill. 

In making the film of both the giraffe and the zebra I 
experienced the most wonderful pleasure and satisfaction. I 
had tried so many times in various parts of East Africa to get 
good pictures of both species, but had had no success; there- 
fore I was thrilled through and through when on one day a 
herd of some fifteen giraffe came to within twenty yards of 
where I stood, concealed in a thorn-bush “‘ blind,’’ turning the 
handle of the camera with nervous excitement and securing 
film of the beautiful creatures walking, standing, feeding, 
and, best of all, drinking ; for this is an operation that I have 
witnessed only twice, though I have seen thousands of giraffe 
and have watched them for many weary hours. The zebra, 
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too, behaved remarkably well, and gave me every possible 
opportunity of photographing them under perfect con- 
ditions ; perfect, at least, except for the pest of flies which 
nearly drove me mad, as I could not brush them off my 
perspiring face for fear of attracting the attention of the 
alert zebra, which were everywhere, some frequently within 
a few yards of my place of concealment. For hours I had 
to remain as still as a statue while waiting for the animals to 
come where I wished. When, finally, they did come I secured 
all the film I needed. It is strange how seldom one is able to 
get just what is wanted ; but the endless days of disappoint- 
ment and failure are all forgotten when things go well. Red 
letter days are so rare that I can count easily the few that have 
rewarded my years of effort; but here, out of four days two had 
been fortunate—in fact, I regard them as two of the best I 
have ever had. Outside of the rhinoceros family I had very 
little luck during the rest of the time I was with De Bruin. 
We worked hard, travelled far, saw a fair amount of game, 
but had few opportunities for securing photographs. All 
attempts at getting lion to pose for the camera failed com- 
pletely. However, the zebra and giraffe series more than 
repaid me for the trip. 

Towards the end of May I was back in Nairobi, and once 
more Martin Johnson let me develop the films, which I was 
delighted to find were excellent both in quality and subject. 
Being anxious to get pictures of hippopotamus and rhinoceros, 
I decided to make a trip to the Yata Plains and the Tana River, 
stopping on the way at Donya Sabuk on the chance of finding 
buffalo. Of all animals I have encountered buffalo are the 
most to be feared, and I can honestly say that I do not like 
photographing them, especially when I am alone and have 
no one to stand by with a heavy rifle. I was fortunate in 
finding a fine herd near the top of the mountain, but unfor- 
tunate in having a second herd approach from behind while I 
was stalking the first lot. Things looked black, as I was in 
the open and literally between two fires. This was bad luck, 
as had it not been for the disturbing influence of the second 
herd I would have been able to crawl to within a few yards 
of where some of the others were enjoying a wallow in a small 
pool, while dozens more were feeding near by. It would 
have made a splendid picture. As it was, I had to content 
myself with a long range view (about 100 yards away) of the 
two herds when they came together and moved off into the 
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forest. Perhaps I should consider myself lucky in having 
escaped serious trouble ; but it was very disappointing, and 
unfortunately it was my last good opportunity, as the steep 
climb up the mountain had strained my heart, and for 
several days I had to stop work. As soon as I was well 
enough I started with my small safari on the long march to 
the Tana River by way of the Yata Plains, and five days later 
reached the river. The country through which we went was 
strangely lacking in game and very dry ; most of the water- 
holes were nothing but baked clay, and on our last day we had 
to do a nine-hour march through the intense heat, as, contrary 
to information received, we found no water. 

The Tana River proved a great disappointment. Where 
thirteen years ago I had seen nearly fifty hippo in sight at one 
time I now found not a single one; they had been shot off by 
those people who call themselves sportsmen and think it 
clever and brave to sit on the bank of a river and slaughter 
the poor old creatures for no purpose but to satisfy their 
lust of blood. I tried going down the river for a considerable 
distance and saw the heads of three hippo showing above 
the watcr. In the old days they would have been basking 
in the sun on the rocks or banks, but having learned from 
sad experience the danger of exposing themselves to the deadly 
rifle they now stay in the water or hide carefully in the thick 
vegetation near the edge of the river. I sentsome of my porters 
a long way down the river with promise of reward if they 
could locate even a small herd of hippo, but they returned 
some days later without any good news. It was evident, 
therefore, that I must console myself by getting photographs 
of other animals, so I concentrated on waterbuck, which 
hitherto had always outwitted me. After a few days I 
succeeded in making a satisfactory film of these shy animals 
at quite close quarters, and even of getting a complete family. 
Impala and monkeys were also added to my photographic 
bag. 

Eighteen days from the time I had left Donya Sabuk I was 
back again to try for buffalo, but luck was against me and I 
only got some very poor pictures. My time and money were 
both nearly exhausted, and so also was I, for I had walked 
far and in very hot country and had worked incessantly, so 
I headed towards Nairobi, going by the Stony Athi on the 
chance of finding wildebeest and hartebeest. The former had 
apparently deserted their old country and the latter were as 
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wild and clever as usual. I had but little luck with them, 
and on June 22nd I broke camp for the last time and took the 
train for Nairobi, and spent the following ten days developing 
film and packing up. I was very sorry to leave the country, 
for there is nothing like it ; but at least I was returning with 
some 16,000 feet of film, most of it interesting and of good 
quality : enough to prove that if I ran a safari according 
to my own ideas I could make pictures of animals, notwith- 
standing what X had said to the contrary. 


CHAPTER XVII 


I was full of hope that the film would be eagerly snapped up 
by some good company and that it would prove a good paying 
investment, but I had had little previous experience with the 
film business. No one would touch it because it had no sex 
appeal, no love story, and all the wise men said that people 
would not be interested in pictures of wild animals and 
African life no matter how beautiful they were. What I 
went through during the months after my return to England 
must be left to the reader’s imagination. Day after day I 
saw the various companies, showed the film with and without 
titles, but always with the same result. Had I but possessed 
sufficient money to put the film on at a good theatre I feel 
confident it would have done well, but this was entirely beyond 
my means. Another trouble added to my worries was that 
the settlement with X had fallen through and the fight was 
still on. This was a very great disappointment, but, as I 
mentioned before, my luck was bad during these years, and 
nothing seemed to go right. We spent the summer in a 
delightful little house on the Pilgrims’ Way, near Guildford, 
and in early August had the satisfaction of knowing that 
Jack, our son, had passed into Sandhurst, where later he 
got a scholarship 

In early January 1923 the case with X made it necessary 
that I should go to New York to be present at an examination 
of one of the witnesses. At the same time I thought it 
possible to place the film with some American company. 
Negotiations were commenced, but unfortunately, after I 
left at the end of my week’s stay, something went wrong, and 
the deal fell through. 

On my return to England, while we were living in London, 
as our house was let, I met Captain Noel, who made that 


wonderful film of the Mount Everest expedition, and, with 
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some other friends, we discussed the question of forming a 
small company and taking a theatre where only Nature and 
travel films would be shown. Gerald Christy, of the Lecture 
Agency, and several others became interested in the project, 
which finally resulted in the forming of the company under 
the name of Natural Films, Ltd., with Sir Francis Young- 
husband as president ; with the result that we took over the 
lease of the Polytechnic Theatre in Upper Regent Street. 
In the meantime I booked a few lectures with the film in the 
provinces, so that I could get it into proper condition for a 
London audience. Under the title of “‘‘ The Wonderland of 
Big Game,’ a Dugmore-Harris production,” this film was 
selected for the opening of our new enterprise. Needless to 
say, this was a very exciting time for me, and a very busy 
time too. There was so much to be done in getting the theatre 
into reasonably good condition, designing and ordering new 
curtains and other decorations, engaging a good, but small, 
orchestra, publicity manager, and endless other matters, all to 
be ready by April 10th—about three weeks from the actual 
forming of the company. Never have I worked harder, for 
I felt that as my film was to be our first production everything 
must go well. Failure at the start would spell disaster, and 
such a calamity was not to be thought of. I determined to 
try the experiment of having the orchestra play throughout 
the lecture. Some people said it would be impossible, but 
by careful selection of the music, and having it very much 
subdued except where I did not speak, it proved most 
satisfactory and took away the rather dreary effect of the 
lecture—a word which strikes terror to the heart of most 
people. 

The day at last arrived when I hoped to show the cinema 
people that a big game and travel film could draw good audi- 
ences. Major Beith (‘‘ Ian Hay’’) was in the chair and gave 
a clever preliminary address, and explained our idea of running 
the theatre on the entirely new lines that we proposed. The 
house was packed to its utmost capacity when at three o’clock 
the curtain went up, and a kinder or more enthusiastic 
audience I had never seen. Everything went as well as 
possible, and the Press were more than good to us. Success 
seemed assured, and we all felt very happy. Only one per- 
formance was given the first day ; after that I had to speak 
three times each day, and it was most gratifying to see how 
well the public responded. Full houses were frequent, and on 
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many occasions we had to turn a number of people away. 
Arthur Leslie, our manager, proved himself most capable 
and helpful in every way; like all of us, he was greatly 
encouraged by the way things were going, and we all felt 
that we owed a lot to the newspapers; not a week passed 
without some kindly comment or some amusing note or verse 
about the film. In one paper the following notice appeared : 


FILM THE WILD. 


It becomes a sort of duty, and rather a pleasant one, to pay a visit 

o ‘‘ The Wonderland of Big Game’’ at the Polytechnic Hall. This is 

a British film of the Wild which has the advantage of showing neither 
shooting nor subtitles... . 


In another : 


. A great success. The idea of trying to cater for people who 
want to sce films of real interest without having to sit through a lot 
of maudlin sentiment and slapstick comedy first seems to have caught 
on well at the Polytechnic Hall. Major A. Radclyffe Dugmore’s 
fascinating pictures, ‘‘ The Wonderland of Big Game,”’ are still bring- 
ing out the ‘“‘ House Full’’ notices even after eight weeks’ run. I 
learn the film’s success is so great that it is to be kept on the bill for 
another six wecks. 


In lighter vein : 


THE POLYTECHNIC FILM. 


No big-game lethal weapon here, 
A gentle camera, that’s all; 
Which, scientific and sincere, 
Has brought the jungle to this Hall. 


Untiring vigils night and day 

Have laid the Wild’s last secrets bare ; 
We join camelopards at play, 

Are with the lion in his lair. 


Unheeding us, they come and go, 

Now single spies, and now a horde: 
A wondrous spectacle. But O, 

The broken heart of Rowland Ward ! 


During the eleven weeks that I remained in London I 
gave one hundred and sixty-eight talks of two hours each ; 
this was such a severe strain, especially when it meant giving 
three performances a day, that I had to have an understudy. 
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For a time Mr. Walmesely took one show each day and then 
Colonel Aplin took my place, and very ably too. It was a 
delightful though strenuous period, as apart from the satis- 
faction of seeing that this simple, clean film, in which there 
was neither killing nor wounding, attracted all classes of people, 
there was the pleasure of meeting many friends whom I had 
not seen for years ; among them an old Catholic priest who 
used to be near us in Ireland forty long years ago. I also had 
the opportunity of meeting and becoming great friends with 
Mr. Lowell Thomas, whose beautiful film ‘“* Through Romantic 
India ’’ was being shown at the near-by Philharmonic Hall. 

By the beginning of July I found myself on the verge of 
breaking down, so on the tenth I gave my last show and 
left others to carry on while with my family I went off to 
rest and recuperate on Achill Island, in the far West of Ireland, 
away from telephones and the noise and excitement of busy 
London. The film continued until the sixteenth, by which time 
it had been shown two hundred and eighty times, which was 
not bad for a film which the “ experts ’’ declared would not 
attract the public ! 

Since our last visit to Ireland many things had happened 
to that isle of unrest; no longer was it a so-called united 
Ireland. The Northern counties had been content to remain as 
they were, while the rest had become the Irish Free State. 

On our arrival at Kingstown we found that my son’s motor- 
bicycle could not be passed (it was hke being in a foreign 
country) as the officials in charge of this particular work 
would not be in their offices till a much later hour ; so there 
was nothing to do but for us to go on by tram, leaving him to 
follow on the bicycle—a long journey and an uncertain one, 
considering the condition of the country and the roads. 
Frequently he had difficulty in crossing rivers and gulleys 
where bridges had been destroyed during the “ troubles.”’ 
However, he managed to cross the whole of Ireland and arrived 
about midnight at Keel. 

To me it was a sad sight going through Dublin ; ruins of 
fine buildings everywhere told of what the past two years had 
been—ruthless destruction at a time when the world was 
trying so hard to cover up the doleful sears of the Great War. 
Wherever we went there were reminders of the unfortunate 
revolution. Even the trains were in a damaged condition : 
windows broken, holes in roofs, and painted or scribbled 
denouncements against England and against one or other of 
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the two Irish parties all over the carriages and on many 
buildings. It seemed a strange country to come to for rest 
and peace ! 

We were headed for a wild part of Ireland, this most 
western Island of Achill, and we knew nothing about it save 
what we had been told by a friend, who, in turn, got her 
information from another friend who had a bungalow at Keel. 
But we are always optimists and are willing to take chances. 
On arriving at the end of our train journey, Achill, we were 
dismayed to find no sign of the car that was to take us the 
rest of the way. Punctuality not being one of the virtues 
of the race, we were not altogether surprised ; probably the 
car had gone out of order according to local custom. When 
it finally turned up we found that our surmise had been correct. 
Only two tyres had burst! After a short delay we started, 
and found the roads reasonably bad and the bridges sound 
only in parts; dynamite does not help bridges! Still, we 
managed to reach Achill in comparative safety, having only 
one blow-out on the way. The bungalow proved to be 
quite comfortable and commanded a beautiful view over the 
picturesque village of Keel, with its low, white, thatched-roof 
cottages, to the bay and hills beyond, and to the west the 
broad Atlantic, where great green waves lashed the rugged 
coast. Yes, it was beautiful, and the plaintive call of the 
curlew gave a perfect touch of wildness. Just the place for a 
holiday. Here I could paint and fish and we could take 
fine walks, in which I could join as soon as I was well. The 
sea-fishing was extremely good both from the rocks and in a 
boat. Pollack were both large and very gamy. Standing 
on the rocks with waves dashing over them, and casting a 
fly or rubber worm with a light grilse rod, was real sport, and 
it was no easy task to land the fish. From a boat one could 
catch pollack up to ten or twenty pounds in weight, and by 
using long light rods we had great fun. Sea-trout were to 
be found in the stream and in Keel Lake, also brown trout ; 
but the only boat we could get was a coracle, a light and 
usually leaky craft of primitive design and difficult to handle 
in a breeze. To add to our boat troubles, there was a most 
objectionable gang of young fellows in the neighbourhood 
who took pleasure in damaging the coracle or turning it 
adrift and breaking the oars. Even the priest suffered from 
their disgraceful behaviour, and had his boat seriously 
damaged, and though he denounced them from the altar it had 
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no effect. Lawlessness had got into their blood; they had 
seen their elders indulge in every form of destructiveness, and 
they felt free to follow their example. The old people lamented 
this state of affairs but said they could do nothing about it. 
One of the things which impressed me strongly was the 
devotional attitude of most of the people in this very poor little 
village. The church had been built, but there was not enough 
money to furnish it with pews, so the people knelt on the cold, 
damp concrete floor—those who could get inside; but more 
than half the congregation heard Mass outside, standing or 
kneeling on the wet ground and only too frequently in the 
pouring rain; mackintoshes or umbrellas were scarce, as the 
people were too poor to afford such luxuries. It was most 
touching, and one could not help contrasting it with the rich 
and comfortable churches in towns, which are frequently but 
ill-attended. 

Our stay in Keel lasted until the end of August, and in 
spite of the weather, which was often bad, we all enjoyed it. 
My health recovered and I was able to do a lot of painting. 
Harris cabled me that he had succeeded in disposing of the 
African film for America under a most satisfactory arrange- 
ment ; but unfortunately the news was too good to be true, as 
the deal fell through at the last moment. This was very 
disappointing, but in keeping with my run of persistent bad 
luck. 

On returning to England I found that Noel’s film of Mount 
Everest was running and doing well at the Polytechnic Hall. 
One day I received a telephone message that Noel was ill and 
would be unable to lecture, and that he could not find any other’ 
member of the expedition to take his place, so would I do it ? 
I had never been to India or Thibet, and had only seen the 
film twice; to add to the difficulty there were no notes to 
work from, and it was within two hours of the opening time. 
In dismay I visited various places and telephoned others in 
the hope of getting some trace of the other fellows who had 
been with Noel, but my efforts were in vain, so at the last 
minute I had to rush on the platform and give the talk on a 
subject about which I knew nothing. There was a good 
audience and, fortunately, a kindly one, and they accepted 
me for what I was worth, and that was very little. The two 
hours of the show seemed an eternity, and I am sure that no one 
was ever more glad than I was to see a curtain fall. It had been 
a terrible ordeal, and the thought of having to repeat the 
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performance that evening made life seem scarcely worth 
living ; but I was cheered when I received the good news just 
before going on the platform that my son had got a scholar- 
ship at Sandhurst. That was one little bright spot. 

During September, Captain Brocklehurst, who was in 
charge of the Game Department in the Sudan, proposed that 
I should go out there and do a film of the country somewhat 
similar to the one I had made of Kenya. Later we completed 
the arrangements and I had the promise of the Government’s 
assistance. To finance the expedition it was necessary to 
borrow the money—not an easy task; however, Natural 
Films, Ltd., succeeded in doing this for me. My plans were 
to lecture with my film in various towns until December, then 
put it on for a short run at the Polytechnic in London, and 
sail for the Sudan in January. Edinburgh was the first 
town I visited, and at the Music Hall I ran the film for two 
weeks. Everything went well, and I have never enjoyed 
lecturing in any place so much as I did there. An Edinburgh 
audience is the best I have ever known—quiet, attentive, and 
quick to catch any point, and, above all, most sympathetic. 
It was a delightful and lucrative two weeks. With the 
following engagements in different towns I had the usual 
ups and downs; some places were good and some bad, but 
as usual the North and Midlands were better than the South. 
In November my case with X was finally settled, out of court. 
This was not altogether satisfactory, but probably it was 
better than fighting the thing to a finish that would have been 
a waste of time and money; so I took the solicitors’ advice 
and accepted the settlement of all my out-of-pocket expenses, 
including legal fees. Thus ended the most disagreeable 
experience of my life. 

On January, 16 1924, I gave my last lecture with the “‘ Won- 
derland of Big Game ”’ at the Polytechnic, and the following 
morning left for Marseilles, where I joined the P. & O. steamer 
and started for Port Said. In spite of all that the Sudan 
Government could do to help, I had endless trouble getting 
my film and cameras through Egypt. It seems to me that 
every obstacle is invariably put in the way of making films 
and of bringing the finished production in and out of a country. 
The Treasury departments read of the fabulous sums made 
by some films, and feel apparently that they should get their 
share, even though they do nothing to deserve it. Smoking 
material, liquor, and films are evidently considered the 
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legitimate prey of taxers. While at Cairo, by way of re- 
creation, I visited the Pyramids ; but on the only day when I 
was free the Museum happened to be closed, as it was some sort 
of a holiday, so I did not see the treasures from Luxor. From 
Cairo the train took me to Shellal, and from there I went by 
steamer to Halfa, and, curiously enough, we encountered a 
thick and very cold fog on the way, and I landed there dressed 
in the curious combination of a topi and a winter overcoat. 

On January 29th I reached Khartoum, and was kindly 
received by Brocklehurst and introduced to the various 
officials and to Mr. Bent Berg, the Swedish naturalist and 
traveller, who was making a film of the country. After a 
few days spent in getting my outfit ready and in seeing 
Omdurman, I left on the Government steamer for the trip up 
the White Nile, arriving a week later at Tonga. Up to this 
point the river had not proved as interesting as I had 
expected. Bird life was abundant, and I saw a few hippo 
and waterbuck, but the country was rather flat and dreary. 
At Tonga I transferred my outfit to a felucca, a picturesqu: 
native boat that sailed fairly well with a fair wind and tide, 
but was next to useless with any other condition ; the spee 
with which she could go sideways was a revelation to me. 
Thanks to the kindness of the Governor of Malakal (Mr. 
Strouvé) I was given a tow a short distance up the Bahr 
el Zeraf to a place where game was said to be plentiful. For 
those who use feluccas on the Nile I strongly recommend a 
machine-propelled towing craft, as it enables one to reach 
the desired destination instead of ending up in the other 
direction. 

My first efforts at photographing game in the Sudan were 
quite successful, though I only got three species to pose for 
me—waterbuck in large numbers, a few tiang, and half a 
dozen oribi. The waterbuck behaved particularly well and 
did everything I wished. It was hot work spending the days in 
a °* blind,’ and the flies were a constant annoyance; but these 
discomforts were almost forgotten in the pleasure of getting 
the pictures. Four days sufficed for this place, where I had 
hoped to find the elusive and beautiful Mrs. Gray (antelope or 
cob, not a person). Apparently there was none about, so 
about sunset I headed my picturesque craft back towards 
Tonga, hoping to get there by daylight. 

Drifting down the slow-moving Bahr el Zeraf was delightful. 
A full moon followed the glorious setting sun and the world 
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about me was like a fairyland, so much more beautiful than by 
the strong glare of sunshine. Now all was mysterious ; 
trees took on strange shapes and the many water birds alone 
broke the perfect stillness of the warm tropical night. Soon 
after sunrise we came to the White Nile, to find the wind was 
unfavourable—that is to say, it was not directly behind us. 
However, my swarthy Arab skipper believed he could sail 
against the current with a beam wind, and foolishly I allowed 
him to try it. The breeze increased to an alarming extent, 
and the picturesque craft gave a good demonstration on how 
to sail sideways; she did this so successfully that before we 
knew what was happening she had landed against the lee 
shore with such force that her great lateen gaff smashed and 
the sail came crashing down. We were wrecked, and had 
no means of communicating with Tonga, which was most 
unfortunate, as I was due to start in the Government transport 
lorry early the following morning for Talodi, to see the great 
meeting of the Nuba Mountain Arabs. By good luck a native 
dug-out came along, and I sent an 8.0.8. message to Tonga, 
after which there was nothing to do but wait patiently for 
something to happen. This suited my crew to perfection. 
Waiting, which means sleeping, suits their temperaments 
better than hard work—that is why they build boats that will 
only sail in a fair wind, for it means that they can then wait 
until the good Lord sends the favourable breeze. That night 
after the powerful sun had set I thought I would enjoy a 
bath, but by the time everything was ready and I had 
undressed an army of mosquitoes had emerged from the 
papyrus, and by sheer force of numbers I was ignominiously 
defeated and had to rush to the shelter of my mosquito-net and 
dress. I had no idea there were so many mosquitoes in the 
world or such determined ones. Later in the evening we 
heard the chug-chug of a steamer, and after a few minutes 
there was the welcome sight of the Government boat headed for 
us. The 8.0.8. had produced the desired results, and I was 
duly grateful to those who had responded so promptly. 
Before long we were safely back at Tonga, where I was told 
that the lorry would leave at seven in the morning. 

The trip to the Nuba Mountains was fairly interesting, 
though very hot. Game was scarce, but I saw for the first 
time the red monkeys of the Sudan. We also encountered 
a flight of locusts, which became so dense that the driver 
was compelled to stop for a time to let them pass. It was 
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early afternoon when we reached Talodi, where I was kindly 
received by the Governor and taken care of by the officers 
of the 10th Sudanese Regiment, a jolly lot of fellows who did 
everything in their power to make me happy and comfortable. 
On the following morning there was to be the grand parade of 
the Arabs, one feature of which was a massed charge of the 
mounted men. Never before had this been filmed, so I 
looked forward to getting some fine material. With half a 
dozen men assigned to help me with the moving cameras and 
bring me cold drinks, I took my position where I could get a 
picture of the Arabs coming and finishing up with their 
sudden halt, which was to take place about twenty-five 
yards from me. 

The display of all the natives and their sports took place on 
a perfectly flat stretch of hard yellow sandy ground covering 
many acres, and backed by the arid rocky Nuba Mountains. 
The whole landscape was shimmering in the terrific heat of a 
relentless parching sun; and everywhere there were the varied 
costumes of the people: white the predominating colour for 
the men and blue for the women, while among them were the 
khaki of the troops and the glistening black of many nearly 
naked powerfully-built Nuban men. Strangest of all the 
costumes, and most unexpected, were the chain armour outfits 
of some of the Arab riders. This armour, which is in a perfect 
state of preservation, is said to date back to the Crusaders, 
from whom it is supposed to have been taken. The other 
mounted men woxe the long flowing Arab robes, and all 
carried rifles or spears and rode beautiful horses. They made 
a wonderful picture. 

The show was started by the marching on to the ground of 
the 10th Sudanese Regiment, whose fine band made a strange 
contrast to the general assembly, for they played a well- 
known march by Sousa—something one would scarcely expect 
to hear in a country into which but a few years ago it was 
considered absolutely unsafe for a white man to venture. 
Yet here was the Union Jack, flying alongside of the Egyptian 
flag, while thousands of the native inhabitants of the 
surrounding country, armed and unarmed, gathered to pay 
tribute to the peace-giving foreign land which controlled 
their destinies, and the handful of English men and women 
were as safe as in their own country. Altogether there were 
some thirty of us, the largest number I believe that had ever 
assembled in this remote place. 

R 
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The spectacle that interested me most was, of course, the 
Arab charge, an event as thrilling as it was unusual and 
barbaric. The long line of horses was drawn up about a 
quarter of a mile away, ready for the signal to charge, while I 
stood waiting anxiously with the movie camera ready. At 
last I heard thesignal. Instantly the white-robed mass moved 
forward as though shot from a catapult. On they came at 
terrific speed as I turned the handle and recorded the scene. 
Nearer and nearer they approached through the cloud of 
dust. They were within a few yards of the stopping line and 
yet there was no sign of hesitation. They were mad with 
the excitement, so much so that they forgot to halt, and almost 
before I realised what was happening they were on top of me, 
and I stopped turning the film as a horse crashed into me. I 
grabbed the camera as I was thrown from one horse to another, 
but fortunately I did not fall. This alone saved my life. 
It had been a narrow escape, and though very badly bruised 
I was not otherwise the worse for the adventure. My friends 
rushed down from the flag-bedecked grandstand to pick up 
my remains, believing, of course, that I had been trampled 
to death, and they were surprised to find me taking photo- 
graphs of some of the excited horsemen. My usual luck in 
avoiding being killed was with me. 

During the rest of the day I got film of the Nuba wrestling 
and other sports, the judging of Arab horses, and the great 
march past, when, with the band playing, the long line of 
horsemen and natives on foot saluted the flags and the 
Governor. It was a most impressive and significant sight. 
The Governor afterwards presented the Arab chiefs with 
various presents, among which were handsome English 
shotguns. These chiefs were gorgeously attired in robes of 
striking colours. The whole scene was so beautiful that I 
deeply regretted not having a colour film with which to depict 
it as it appeared to the eye. After the day’s performance a 
dinner was given to the assembled Britishers. Owing to the 
intense heat the dining-room was out in the open, with the sky 
as the ceiling. It seemed strange sitting out there eating an 
English dinner and listening to Gilbert and Sullivan’s and 
other operas being played by the regimental band of Sudanese 
troops. 

The following day I returned to Tonga to await Mr. Wood- 
lands, the Governor of Mongalla; he had kindly offered to 
take me for a trip on his steamer, going to Mongalla by way of 
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the Bahr el Zeraf. We had an interesting six days, during 
which I photographed hippo, crocodiles, and the strange shoe- 
bill stork (Baleenceps Rex), as well as many species of 
duck, herons, and other birds. On this trip I saw for the first 
time the beautiful red bee-eaters ; hundreds of these brilliant 
birds flashed back and forth across the steamer, looking like 
animated rubies. 

From Mongalla I went on to Rejaf, the head of the 
navigable Nile, eleven hundred miles from Khartoum, and, 
after spending a very hot night there, proceeded by motor 
to Loka. I was in search of the white rhino, but from the 
information I received there I decided to go on to Yel, twenty- 
nine miles further. At this point I had almost completed the 
distance from Cairo to Mombasa, having two years before 
come from the south as far north as Marsabit, so there was 
only a short distance which I had not covered. At Yei I 
arranged for a short safari with the Mamur (local officer) 
named Sabra, a Syrian, and a thorough good chap, who was 
most kind in helping me to find what I wanted. On our way 
to where we hoped to find both white rhino and elephant we 
stayed at a native Fajoli village, in a banda, or hut, which had 
been prepared for me. These people I found interesting and 
very friendly. The married women have the curious custom 
of wearing a piece of glass inserted in their underlip and 
projecting about an inch. Their clothing is obtained from 
the nearest tree, and consists of two bunches of leaves, one in 
front and one behind. Like all the tribes in this part of the 
country, they are not allowed to have their villages near water 
on account of sleeping sickness, so all water has to be carried, 
in large earthen jars, a distance of a mile or more. The 
women, of course, are the carriers. On the fourth day of our 
trip we made camp not far from the Yei River, then practically 
dry; white rhino, elephant, and buffalo were supposed 
to be numerous in this vicinity. Before leaving England 
I had heard of a very large herd of elephant composed mostly 
of cows, and on this account called the Suffragettes. They had 
earned a bad reputation in the Southern Sudan, and I was 
anxious to see and photograph them. From what we could 
learn through natives, it appeared that this herd was some- 
where about, but as they were continually on the move it 
would be difficult to find them. 

One morning I made my way to the river with the intention 
of arranging a “‘ blind”’ near a waterhole and getting whatever 
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might come. Colobus monkeys were fairly numerous, and I 
thought it might be possible to photograph them—a thing I 
had never succeeded in doing. No sooner had we reached the 
river than word came from a native tracker who had been 
sent out the previous day that two white rhino were in the 
bush quite near. ‘“‘ Quite near’? may mean anything from a 
few hundred yards to twenty miles, but, full of hope, we started 
off in search of these rare creatures. Mile after mile we walked 
through the more or less open bush country, the heat increasing 
as the hours passed, but no new sign of the rhino was to be 
seen ; instead we came on the trail of a huge herd of elephant. 
A path of destruction half a mile or more in width told of 
the immense number that must be in the herd. (Later we 
learned that there were between one and two thousand.) 
This, of course, was very exciting. The question was, would 
we be able to catch up with the fast-moving creatures? Usually 
they stop during the heat of the day and sleep under whatever 
shady trees they can find; but I hoped to see them before they 
took their siesta, as when feeding there would be better 
opportunities for photography. The great danger when 
following the herd was that we might go past one or more 
that were lingering behind. These would get our wind and 
give the alarm, and a stampede would be the result; so we 
had to proceed with the utmost caution. An elephant *s 
by no means easy to see when he stands still, for in spite of 
his immense bulk, the flickering light and shade breaks up the 
outline so that it looks like a shadow more than an animal. 
We had started soon after six, but it was not until nearly 
noon when we heard in the distance the strange screams of 
the herd. In Kenya I had always found the elephant very 
quiet, but in the Sudan they seem to keep up a continual 
trumpeting. Almost before we realised it we were in the 
midst of the herd ; whichever way we looked the great beasts 
could be seen or heard tearing down bushes and trees for 
food. Unfortunately the bush was so thick that only 
occasional glimpses of the animals could be seen, so that the 
problem of making photographs was most difficult. For 
several hours we moved slowly among the herd, keeping down 
wind as much as possible. I got some film of two immense 
bulls with the largest tusks I have ever seen. Sabra wanted 
me to shoot, as the ivory was valuable ; but nothing would 
induce me to kill an elephant, except in self-defence. I wanted 
film, not ivory. (During my whole trip in the Sudan I never 
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fired a shot.) After much manceuvring I managed to get to 
within about sixty yards of a large cow and her calf that were 
in a fairly open place. I arranged the camera and was 
turning the handle when the cow looked in my direction and 
discovered me. Up went her trunk, and her great ears were 
spread wide, and I realised that trouble was imminent ; so 
did my gunbearer, and when I put my hand out to receive the 
weapon I discovered that the wretched fellow had bolted. 
Shooting being out of the question, no matter what happened, 
I turned my undivided attention to the camera. Within 
a few seconds the old cow started in my direction, slowly at 
first, and then with a blood-curdling scream she rushed 
forward in true picture-book style, trunk raised high and ears 
outspread. For a few seconds I continued to turn the handle 
of the camera, though I confess my knees were shaking badly. 
Having stood my ground as long as I dared and secured at 
least a short piece of film, I grabbed the camera and turned 
to run when the great beast was scarcely twenty-five yards 
away. My idea was to drop behind a bush, trusting that with 
her poor eyesight she would not see me, in which case she 
might go past. It was rather a forlorn hope, but there was 
nothing else to do. All my fears, however, were unnecessary, 
as the moment I had turned to run the elephant had swung 
round in the opposite direction and made off. Once more my 
good luck was with me, and I mopped the stream of perspira- 
tion from my face and thanked Heaven for what I felt had been 
a very narrow escape. The cow, unfortunately, gave the 
general alarm, and the whole herd began to move off. In vain 
I tried to overtake them, and I only secured a few short pieces 
of film of stragglers. It had been a disappointing experience 
when it might so easily have resulted in some really good 
film if only the herd had been in more open country. We 
were a good twelve or fifteen miles from camp and very 
tired. Not having intended to be away so long, we had brought 
neither water nor food, and the appalling heat added to our 
troubles; and, to make matters worse, my feet developed bad 
blisters, which made walking very painful. It was dark when 
finally we reached camp, and I was thoroughly exhausted 
after the hardest day I have ever experienced. The next 
day I was not well enough to undertake any work, and, 
fearing further illness, I got back a couple of days later to Yel 
and then moved to Loka. From there I made a short trip 
and saw one white rhino, but only for an instant. I also saw 
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buffalo in such thick bush that photography was impossible, 
so beyond making a film of Fajoli dances I had little to show 
for the trip. 

On returning to Rejaf I discussed the chance of finding 
the elusive white rhino in some other place, and it was 
suggested that I goto Tombe, further down the Nile, from which 
place I could get a car that would take me to a very good 
rhino country. Unfortunately the car, a very antiquated 
Ford, was on strike ; everything about it was out of order 
except the crank-handle. This turned and turned most 
beautifully, though it produced not the slightesteffect. Perhaps 
this was just as well, as the tyres were in a hopeless condition, 
bulging in every direction as though full of magnified boils. 
I communicated with my friend Woodlands at Mongalla, 
and he very kindly sent his boat to rescue me from one of the 
most dreary places I have ever seen. On our way down river 
we saw elephant, but those we found during the daytime were 
always in the thick high grass, with only their backs visible. 
The one herd we saw in an open place close to the bank 
appeared when it was very much too dark to use the camera. 

From Mongalla I made my way to Kodok. On our way we 
found that a fight had been going on among the natives, and 
we rescued the wounded and took them to the nearest mission 
station. Thanks to the kindness of the officials, [ was able to 
make a good film of the Shilluk dances, the most interesting 
and amusing dances I have ever seen—the lion one being the 
best of all. Two men impersonated the animals and wore lion 
masks made from the dried skins, and carried the tails in their 
hands. They acted their parts to perfection. The whole show 
was most picturesque ; the men, splendid examples of the 
human race, tall, lithe, and well-built, wear their hair in the 
strangest fashion. It looks like a large felt hat gracefully 
curved. They carry handsome shields and long spears and 
decorate themselves in fantastic ways. Whenseveral hundred 
of these warriors came charging towards me it was a magnifi- 
cent sight and was well worth the ten pounds that it cost. 

My next objective was Sennar, where I wanted to photo- 
graph the great Makwar Dam onthe Blue Nile. I arrived there 
by train from Kosti, at a time when the excavations had just 
reached their lowest point and a satisfactory foundation had 
been found for the gigantic dam. At the bottom of this great 
pit, a hundred feet below the river, the heat was almost 
unbearable ; but altogether I secured a good set of films 
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showing all the different phases of the work, from the rock 
being quarried at Seggadi, thirty miles away, to the finished 
masonry of the part of the dam that was then completed. 
I was glad to have had the opportunity of seeing this great 
example of British enterprise which is now causing the desert 
country to produce its immense crops of cotton. 

From Sennar I proceeded to Khartoum, according to instruc- 
tions. There I was given the use ofa Government steamer, and 
in it € went up the White Nile once more to photograph birds, 
which’ at this season were very numerous. I found spoonbills, 
geese and ducks of many kinds, flamingoes, herons, ruffs in 
thousands, and large flocks of the beautiful crested cranes, all 
of which I succeeded in filming. Then, being anxious to see the 
Camel Corps, I took the train from Kosti to Al Obeid, where 
everything had been arranged for me to make a film. I 
arrived there late in the evening, and the following morning, 
in this historic country, I made a picture of the Camel Corps, 
one of the most fascinating sights one could wish to see and 
one of the most satisfactory from the photographic point of 
view. The kindness of the officers in arranging this show I 
shall never forget, and I had scarcely time to thank them, 
as I had to catch the 7.40 a.m. train. It was a “‘ rush job,” 
and I only got on to the train as it was starting off. After 
such a hectic morning I was glad to settle down in the well- 
equipped carriage and eat my breakfast. The heat was 
terrific as we made our way across this desert country, whose 
produce is chiefly gum. I could not help thinking of the trials 
of our men who fought there during the reign of the Mahdi ; 
it must have been a hard campaign in such a waterless area ; 
and now, thanks to British activity, we travelled in trains as 
comfortable as any that I have ever been in. 

Khartoum was reached in time for breakfast the next 
morning, and I left again that night for Kassala. This time 
the Government officials generously gave me a private car, 
so I travelled in luxury. I had a busy day getting my kit 
packed up and put on the train and in saying goodbye to 
various people ; but in spitejof the heat, forit was then the middle 
of April, I managed, thanks to the help that was given to me, 
to get everything done, and at 8.15 said farewell to Khartoum, 
the town which had seen the murder of General Gordon over 
a quarter of a century ago. Two days later I reached rail- 
head on the Kassala Railway, then nearly completed. The 
following morning I had to tackle the problem of how to 
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make an interesting film of railway construction in the 
desert. I decided that the speed with which the work was 
carried on should be the keynote of the picture, so placing my 
camera on the side of where the track was to be laid, I took the 
film showing each progressive stage of construction. Eighteen 
minutes from when I photographed nothing but bare desert, 
with the train in the distance, the line to where I stood was 
completed and the great engine drawing the train had passed 
me. It was unbelievable! One mile and a quarter of Arack 
was laid each day between 5.80a.m. and 1 p.m. _ I have'never 
seen such wonderful co-ordination. I finished the film with 
pictures of the new railway loading up cotton alongside of the 
old slow method of camel transport. Having completed my 
task, I drove in a car to the town of Kassala, one of the most 
picturesque places I have ever seen, full of colour and beauty. 
The market and the people, among whom were the strange 
Fuzzy Wuzzies, and the curious-shaped Kassala Mountains on 
the border of Abyssinia, combined to make a thoroughly 
interesting picture. I was only sorry that I had not more 
time to devote to it, but my train was due to leave at noon, so 
speed was necessary. From railhead I went north and east 
over the desert and mountain country, and reached Port 
Sudan the following evening, to find my steamer was due the 
next day. So I finished up my Sudan film with pictures of 
this progressive new port which is the outlet for the rapidly- 
growing country—the country which statesmen had once 
declared to be utterly valueless. 

My whole trip had lasted less than eleven weeks from the 
time of arriving at Khartoum. During this period I had 
gone from north to south, Khartoum to Yei, and from Al 
Obeid in the west to Kassala in the east; had travelled by 
steamer, felucca, motor, pony, and train, and had made a 
14,000-foot film depicting towns and villages, people of 
many tribes, animal and bird life, and the effects and 
results of our occupation of what but a few years ago was 
apparently a hopeless, sterile, unhealthy, and unhappy country. 
In all the travelling I have done, nothing has ever impressed 
me more than the work that has been accomplished in the 
Sudan. I consider it Britain’s greatest monument, and the 
one to which she can point with the greatest pride and satis- 
faction. To appreciate what I mean it is only necessary to 
read the sad history of this combination of countries called 
the Sudan. A more miserable history would be difficult to 
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find; then turn to the present conditions and note the con- 
trast. Before leaving the subject, I must add a word of 
thanks to the Government officials, whose extraordinary 
kindness made it possible to accomplish the work in the 
limited time that was at my disposal. Nowhere have I ever 
received so much courtesy and help, and in thanking them I 
must add my word of admiration for their truly wonderful 
work in remaking the country. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


On my return to England I had my hands full attending to 
the development and arranging of the film. During the time I 
had been in the Sudan there had been no opportunity for 
developing ; in fact the heat was so great that I scarcely dared 
handle it, so I was very nervous as to the results of all my 
hard work. It was a great relief, therefore, when I found that 
practically every foot had come out well ; exposures had been 
correct, and in most cases the subjects were satisfactory, and I 
breathed a sigh of relief and thankfulness when I saw the film 
come out of the developer. 

Under the name of ‘‘ The Vast Sudan ”’ it was decided to 
put the new film on at the Polytechnic on June 11th, and Sir 
Francis Younghusband very kindly took the chair. I had 
been working at feverish speed ever since reaching England, 
about five weeks before, and unfortunately I had worn myself 
out. On the morning of the opening day I was taken ill, and 
only with great difficulty was I able to give the talk that 
afternoon and evening. The next day I was worse, but still 
managed to give two shows. The following morning an 
immediate operation was ordered by my doctor, and one hour 
later I was in the surgeon’s hands. It was a sad end to my 
efforts, particularly so as the Press was enthusiastic about the 
film, and it might have proved a success. But unfortunately 
I had had no time to write out the lecture, and though Leslie, 
the manager of the Polytechnic, bravely did his utmost, he 
was up against an almost impossible situation. I tried my 
best to dictate the story two days after the operation, but my 
best was only a poor effort. At this time I was to have 
gone to the Duke of York’s camp at Romney to show my 
African film, but I had to ask Colonel Aplin to take my 
place. I was particularly sorry not to have had the oppor- 
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tunity of seeing this remarkable camp, which brings together 
the young fellows from the public schools and the industrial 
companies so that each may learn something of the other’s 
point of view. 

During the previous weeks I had been invited by Dr. 
Hamilton Rice to accompany him on an interesting and long 
trip up the Amazon, and northward to a country about which 
very little was known. Everything had been arranged for me 
to leat England after the Sudan film had been firmly estab- 
lished. * I even had my steamer ticket in my pocket when 
taken to the nursing home; and now that also was to be 
added to my list of disappointments : just one more stroke of 
bad luck that seemed to pursue me in all my undertakings. 
Three weeks after the operation, while still in the nursing 
home, I signed a contract to do a book on the Sudan for 
Arrowsmith’s, the publishers. This would give me something 
to do during the period of convalescence and ‘would at least 
bring in enough to cover all the expenses of my unfortunate 
ulness. 

By the middle of July I was able to travel, and we all left 
for a quiet little hotel we had been told of in Churchill, 
Donegal. The place proved to be just what we wanted, and 
Mrs. Johnstone did all in her power to make us comfortable. 
The hotel was on a knoll with three lakes in the immediate 
vicinity and others scattered about in the hills. A really 
beautiful place with free fishing ; an ideal spot for convales- 
cing. As I could do scarcely any walking and no rowing I 
was handicapped in fishing, but my son took me out, and we 
had a lot of sport. The book, which was called The Vast 
Sudan, was started a week after our arrival, finishing according 
to agreement in September, and published towards the end of 
November. 

It was interesting to note the change that had taken place 
in the Irish Free State during the past year; things were 
beginning to be adjusted, and people were settling down to the 
new order of things. The new police force, known as the 
Civic Guard, had taken the place of the old Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and, strangely enough, still used the same 
regulations on the original printed forms. Peace seemed to 
have come at last to the country, though it was hard to see in 
what way they had bettered themselves by their so-called 
freedom. Taxes were, I think, heavier than before, and all 
commodities were much more expensive. 
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Just before we left Ireland, after a delightful summer, my 
son Jack received his commission, and I was glad to see that he 
had been gazetted to the Ist Battalion of the King’s Own 
Yorkshire Light Infantry, the regiment in which I had served 
during the War. I see by my diary that while in Churchill we 
caught between us 568 trout, including some sea-trout. 

As my health was not established sufficiently to enable me 
to lecture during the winter, I decided to accept an offer from 
the Greatorex Gallery (off Bond Street) to give an exmbition 
of my paintings in the following May. I had a nuinber of 
pictures ready, but required another fourteen to complete the 
show, so that my time was well occupied working on these,the 
last one being completed three days before the opening of the 
exhibition on April 29th, 1925. The show, comprising fifty-five 
canvases, was fairly successful from the sales point of view, 
was well received by the critics, and towards the end of the 
exhibition I was honoured by a visit from the Duke and 
Duchess of York. They had recently returned from Kenya, 
and were interested particularly in the African big game 
pictures. I was, of course, glad to have the chance to meet 
them. From a publicity point it would have been a good 
opportunity to notify the Press, but I could not bring myself 
to do a thing which struck me as being decidedly un- 
ethical. Reporters afterwards told me that I was very foolish 
not to have taken advantage of such an opportunity. 

Early in June we went once again to Churchill, as I had to 
finish my book, The Wonderland of Big Game, which dealt 
with my two trips to East Africa, and I preferred to work in the 
quiet atmosphere of the little Irish hotel where I could enjoy 
my leisure hours fishing and painting. In August I had to go 
to England to accept the invitation to speak at the Duke of 
York’s camp at East Romney. While waiting in the Palace 
Mews for the lunch which was given to the boys before they 
started, an amusing incident occurred. The Duke, by himself, 
came on foot, and was stopped at the entrance by a large 
policeman, who was very much embarrassed when he learned 
who it was he had held up. The few days spent at the camp 
were of the greatest interest and proved the soundness of the 
idea. 

Our stay in Ireland lasted only until early September, as I 
had to be home in order to get my material ready for the 
season’s lecturing. In the course of this tour fate took me 
back to Ireland, and I learned something about the freedom of 
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the Irish Free State in connection with bringing in a film. 
Four days of valuable time were spent in Dublin trying to get 
the film passed by the various officials ; worst of all was the 
Censor. In the end I started for Cork, where I was booked to 
lecture, leaving someone to complete the last remnant of red 
tape and send on the wretched trouble-making film, “‘ The 
Wonderland of Big Game.” At Cork, where I had a very 
large audience, I got on the platform to give a lecture with a 
film tle whereabouts of which I knew nothing. Two men had 
been d¥tailed to wait at the station for the Dublin train, and, 
if the film came, to rush it up to the hall as quickly as possible. 
With one eye on my audience and one on the door where I was 
to receive the signal, I started on what I might term a 
truly optimistic introduction. I talked about the film, what 
it represented, and so forth, still not knowing whether I should 
be able to show it. Halfway through these preliminary 
remarks the signal agreed upon was flashed to me: the film 
had come! 

What a relief that was, and in my joy I took the audience 
into my confidence and explained what had been worrying me. 
After that all went well, though it was many weeks before I 
again saw that print of the film. My lecture tour finished in 
January—fortunately the day before I was laid up with ’flu. 
After that I was advised to go south, and by chance we 
selected Corsica ; and in early February 1926 we all, except, 
of course, my son, left for the land of sunshine. Friends 
thought us brave for going to such a bandit-infested country. 
Why the island should have the reputation of having bandits I 
cannot understand, for a safer place for visitors does not 
exist. Any stranger can with absolute safety roam all over 
the wildest parts and never encounter anything but courtesy 
and kindness. 

We found the island even more beautiful than we 
had expected. We travelled all over the country from Boni- 
facio to Cape Corse, and I did a number of paintings. Of all 
the places, Evisa and the Col de Bavella were the most 
strikingly beautiful and grand. I had never seen such wonder- 
ful mountains, both in colour and form. Nonza was the most 
picturesque of the villages, but everywhere subjects for paint- 
ings abounded. The only excitement we had was when 
Romanetti, the king of the bandits, was shot and given the 
finest funeral that Ajaccio had seen for a long time. Corsican 
bandits are usually people who have taken the law into their 
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own hands and have righted a wrong by shooting the offender ; 
perhaps it may be a matter of a girl’s honour, perhaps an 
unpardonable insult, but anyhow, past experience having 
shown them that the law is costly, slow, and very uncertain, 
justice is administered in primitive but effective fashion. He 
who does this is outlawed, takes to the maquts (the scrub- 
covered mountains), and is then looked after by his friends. 
On the other hand, the friends of the man who has been killed 
feel that they have a grievance, and they in turn do little 
shooting. It is not considered absolutely necessary to-kill the 
original perpetrator of the crime; any one of his family will 
do almost as well. 

In this way a vendetta is started, and where it ends 
no man can tell. The whole cause for this state of affairs 
can be found in the island’s unhappy history—a history 
which teems with misery. One sometimes wonders what 
would have happened had we retained possession of the 
country according to the wishes of the people at the end of the 
eighteenth century. One interesting and amusing page of 
Corsica’s history is that which deals with the landing and 
crowning of Theodore, first and only king of the island. 
Everything connected with this German’s strange adventure 
reads like a comic opera, unreal but yet only too true, as 
proved by the silent testimony in London of the tablet on the 
church facing Wardour Street—the tablet to a king who died a 
pauper. 

We remained in Corsica until the beginning of May, when 
we went to a little place near Besancon in the hope of finding 
good trout-fishing. Owing to the General Strike in England 
we were unable to return till towards the end of the month. 
Our house being let, we decided to go back once more to 
Churchill. Ireland seemed to act like a magnet, not even its 
rainy climate could keep us away, and it was the only near-by 
place where we could find fishing within our slender means. 
With our small Morris car we were able to see a lot of the 
country and try many rivers and lakes, to say nothing of 
hotels. What a pity it is that the Irish people do not realise 
the importance of adequate hotels. With the beautiful 
scenery and splendid fishing, visitors could be attracted in far 
greater numbers if only they could find places fit to stay in. 
At one place I know of in particular there is, I consider, 
the finest trout-fishing in the British Isles ; the nearest hotels to 
the lake are nearly four miles away and are so bad that a self- 
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respecting person is discouraged from staying more than one 
night. With a little common sense and enterprise a decent, 
simple hotel could be built near the water, and if properly 
managed should prove a most paying proposition. In no 
country are the natural attractions so completely 
ignored. Imagine an hotel in England or Scotland that 
could advertise free fishing for trout that run up to six or 
eight pounds, where three- or four-pounders are common, where 
the i, ee lasts longer than any place I know, and where, 
when the trout-fishing ends, there are good pike to be had. 
Such a place would be booked full year by year ; but in foolish 
old Ireland no one seems to see the possibilities that are 
crying out for recognition. 

‘ The Emerald Isle, however, is different from all other 
countries ; perhaps that is one of its great attractions, but 
when one sees the opportunities that are so persistently 
ignored and listens to the doleful tale of poverty that is only 
too true, it is difficult to be patient. I have gone to farm- 
houses at ten or eleven in the morning to get a man to row my 
boat, only to find the men, young and old, fast asleep—and 
this in the summer-time ! Where else can such a condition 
be found? They are blessed with that wonderful fuel, turf, 
to be had for the cutting ; yet how many families run short 
every winter because they were too lazy or careless to cut an 
adequate supply during the summer? I have heard the 
priest urge them, from the altar, to cut their turf while the 
good weather lasted and so get it dry in time to stack; but 
no—a large number of the people paid no attention and 
delayed cutting until it was too late, and then, in the cold of 
winter, they cried out against their unfortunate condition. 
In their own country they are frequently thriftless, yet when 
they go to America or other countries they roll up their sleeves 
and work and get ahead. They used to blame England and 
the English landlords, but now who can they blame but 
themselves ? They are a strangely aggravating, likeable 
people, and at times amusing. 

I remember once in the far West of Ireland talking to a man 
when the elections were the excitement of the moment. He, 
like so many others, was worried at the possibility of the 
Republicans getting into power. I asked what would happen 
if they did. ‘“‘ Ah, shure ye’d have to come over and hilp us,”’ 
he replied quite naively (this was about a year after the country 
had got its freedom). ‘‘ Come and help you, indeed ! Not much ; 
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you wanted your freedom, now go ahead and paddle your own 
canoe.” He looked at me a moment and said: ‘“‘ Oh, man 
alive, but ye wouldn’t see us all murdered, would ye ?’’ Now, 
the question is, who would do the murdering? Not the 
terrible English, certainly. Who, then, but themselves ? 
Wondering what he would say, I asked for information on the 
subject. His answer was: “ Well, sorr, the counthry’s full of 
all sorts of divils, and they'd all be afther killing each other, 
and where would we be then, God hilp us?” This ‘wasn’t 
very clear, but it was the best I could get from the old {llow. 
As an example of what might be called unconscious 
humour, I must tell of a little incident which occurred in a 
place where I was staying. It was a sort of hotel well out in 
the country, and in the outbuildings the Civic Guard were 
quartered. One of their many duties was to suppress the 
making of illicit whisky, known as poteen, a form of enterprise 
that had been stimulated by the very high cost of whisky due 
to the new tax. One day a man in the hotel asked me if I 
would like some of the potent spirit. ‘“‘ Yes,’ I said, “ if it’s 
good.” “It’s the very best,” he replied. I thought no more 
about it until the following day, when he came into my room 
and, taking a small bottle from his pocket, handed it to me. 
Frankly, I was surprised, and I asked him how on earth he had 
managed to get the stuff when the Civic Guards were actually 
quartered on the place. ‘ Shure, I borrowed their bicycle to 
go and get it,” he replied. What could one say to that ? 
During this last summer that we spent in Ireland we had 
some splendid fishing, but I have to hang my head with shame 
when I say that my wife caught a trout which weighed six 
pounds, while my largest was only five. My position as head 
of the family since then has never been quite the same! We 
finished our season with a couple of weeks’ (in October, when 
my son was fortunate enough to get leave) fishing in Lough 
Mesk, where, in spite of bad weather, we had splendid luck. 
In November I had the sad task of assisting in the winding-up 
of Natural Films, Ltd. The great hopes that all of us had 
had when we started had not materialised. We found it 
impossible to secure enough good travel and natural history 
films. Those who had the sort we required to keep up our 
standard would only let us have them at prices that with so 
small a theatre we could not afford to pay. We had had the 
pleasure, among other films, of putting on Captain Noel’s 
beautiful Everest pictures, Captain Knight’s splendid bird 
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films, and Hurley’s “ Pearls and Savages.’ Our lease 
terminated and we could not renew it. This was a great blow, 
as we had hoped to establish a permanent home for “ interest” 
films, and by so doing cater for the tastes of those who prefer 
reality to fiction. That there is a real demand for such 
pictures there can be no doubt, but it requires more capital 
than we could control to make the venture a success, and I 
am still hoping that something of the sort may be done in 
Londgn. My great regret was that we had induced our 
friend§ to come in with us, and instead of being able to give 
them substantial profit we were forced to declare a loss. It 
was the only time I had been engaged in a commercial enter- 
prise, and the experience was a sad one. 

For the winter of 1926-27 we decided to go again to 
Corsica, and as my son’s leave was for December we all left 
from Dover, where he was stationed at the Castle, on the first 
of the month. He had a special interest in Corsica, as his 
regiment was probably the first to set foot on the island at the 
time of our brief occupation, in 1797, I think, and he wanted to 
see some of the places where they had been quartered. My 
work for the winter was the writing and illustrating of my last 
book, African Jungle Life, which was written to give the life 
history of the five most interesting animals of Africa. This 
was published by Macmillan’s in England and the United 
States, and later in Sweden. Besides this book, I also 
did a lot of painting during the winter. We returned to 
England on May 2\1st, and the following day read the news 
of Lindbergh’s wonderful aeroplane flight from America to 
Paris, a distance of 3,600 miles, in just under thirty-four 
hours—a marvellous feat considering that he was all alone. 
He was not, however, as some people have claimed, the 
pioneer in trans-Atlantic flight. Our own fliers, Captain 
John Alcock, D.S.O., and Lieutenant Arthur Whitten Brown 
had come across about eight years earlier, June 12th, 1919, and 
in what was probably a far less perfect machine. They ex- 
perienced appalling weather, but did the journey from New- 
foundland to Ireland in sixteen hours and twelve minutes. 
In fairness to them they must be regarded as the pioneers. 
They won the Daily Mail prize of £10,000, were knighted, and 
earned glory for their country. 

We decided to remain in England for the summer; my 
family said they had had too many rainy summers, hence the 
decision to take a delightful house at Kidlington, near Oxford, 
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and live a more conventional life, where we would have tennis 
and tea-parties instead of trout-fishing. The weather, how- 
ever, played us false, and we had rain nearly every day during 
the two months of our stay. While there I wrote a book on 
Corsica, but so far this has not been published. During the 
autumn we came to the conclusion that, as we were always 
away for the greater part of each year, it would be wise 
to dispose of our home at Bexhill, and so save the continual 
worry about tenants. With the house off our hands we | pes 
be more free to wander. Our plans included a stay 4f un- 
certain duration abroad. I was booked to lecture in England 
until the end of December, after which I was to go to America 
for a short tour with the “ Wonderland ” film. In October 
the house was sold, at an appalling loss, and we were once 
more homeless. Between lectures, every moment was taken 
up getting things packed and ready for storage and auction, 
and after Christmas, with my wife and daughter, I sailed 
for New York. 

What changes there were in that great city since we had 
last seen it! The problem of making skyscrapers beautiful 
seemed to have been solved. Some of the more recent 
buildings left one speechless with their gigantic dignity. 
Against this there was the terrible congestion of street traffic. 
What the solution of this important problem will be it is hard 
to say; two or even three tier streets seemed to be the only 
possible way out of the difficulty. More and more of the huge 
buildings are going up all the time, and with each one the 
concentration of population becomes greater, and with it, asa 
natural sequence of events, comes the demand for more street 
space. What it will be like in another quarter of a century I 
dread to think. It was delightful to be back among my old 
friends, though sad to see how the years had told on some of 
them, and, of course, many had gone. With all the changes 
the dear old “ Players ’’ had remained as it had been ever 
since I had known it. In the American Museum of Natural 
History I found many changes, improvements, and expansion, 
but most of my friends were still associated with it. Those 
who, when I had left to go abroad, were young men, were 
now holding important positions. Poor Akely, that greatest 
of all taxidermists, who had made dry skins look alive, was 
gone ; he was buried in Africa, the land he loved so well— 
his death a loss to his friends and to science, his work a 
monument of which any man might be proud. 
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During my few weeks in America I gave a number of 
lectures, made arrangements to give an exhibition of my 
paintings at the Anderson Galleries the following December, 
and, thanks to the courtesy of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, I was to have an opportunity of visiting the Canadian 
Rockies during the summer. In April we all returned to 
England in order that I might get together my outfit and at 
the same time see something of my son, who was to leave for 
BasthAric some time during the summer. He had got his 
appointment for two and a half years in the King’s African 
Rifles. Needless to say, he was delighted. Soldiering in 
England is all very well, but it is not exciting. Out there he 
would see something of life in the wilds, of big game, and 
would learn much that would be of use to him in later life. 
Then, too, he was following in the family footsteps ; for three 
generations our family have now been associated with East 
Africa. I hear from him now that he is to be stationed on the 
north-east frontier of Kenya, the only white man in his district. 

In June 1928 my daughter and I sailed for Canada, my 
wife having at the last moment decided to remain in England 
to be with Jack for his embarkation leave, the date of which 
had not then been settled. In due course we arrived in Banff, 
and my daughter Bobs had her first view of the glorious 
Rockies. She also saw for the first time Indians, and, what 
thrilled her even more, cowboys, and the scarlet-uniformed 
Canadian Mounted Police. We admired that magnificent 
building the Banff Springs Hotel, but we stayed in a com- 
fortable little hotel, The Homestead, while making our plans. 
First of all there was the Calgary Stampede to be seen, and a 
wonderful show it was ; well organised and full of thrills, with 
bucking horses and steers, chuck waggon races, and all that 
goes to make for exciting sport. Then we arranged to go into 
the Sawback country with one Tex Wood as guide. This, of 
course, was my daughter’s first experience on the trail, with 
real Western ponies all saddled and equipped according to 
Wild West films. I had with me the new Newman and 
Sinclair Automatic cinema camera, and with this splendid 
machine I hoped to secure film of Rocky Mountain sheep and 
any other animals we might encounter ; I also had my painting 
material, and we both took our fishing outfits. 

A two days’ ride brought us to Sawback Lake, and we made 
camp in a beautiful spot on the edge of the lake with glorious 
snow-capped mountains surrounding us. Before the tents 
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had been pitched my daughter had started fishing, and soon 
had enough for our evening meal. Sheep I found quite 
abundant, but climbing the steep mountains gave my heart a 
great deal of trouble. I tried working from “ blinds,”’ but with- 
out success, so after carefully considering the question I made 
salt trails from various high places all leading to my “ blind,”’ 
and in this way secured nearly a thousand feet of film showing 
the sheep, young and old, rams and ewes, feeding, climbing, 
and posing in all sorts of attitudes. The queer little Whist- 
ling marmots also proved most interesting. One day®while 
actually turning the handle of the camera for my first sheep 
picture I heard a rustling sound beneath where I was standing, 
and was surprised to see my mackintosh moving between my 
feet. Glancing quickly behind me, I saw that a marmot had 
got hold of it and was carrying it off. By the time I had 
finished the film my garment was badly torn by the impudent 
marmot. 

The most exciting experience during the trip was when a 
family of grizzly bears paid us a visit. I was awakened at 
dawn by a strange sound, which at first I thought was made by 
wolves. Getting up quickly, I looked out of my tent and saw 
three dark objects on the shores of the lake, behind my 
daughter’s tent, about thirty yards away. Rushing over to 
ask her if she would like to see some black bears, I was 
surprised to see the largest of the three intruders stand up. 
Tex Wood was awake by this time, and he remarked emphat- 
ically: ‘‘ Black bears Hell; they’re grizzlies ! ’’—and so they 
were, a large she-bear with two last year’s cubs. These were 
animals which I had not expected to see, as they are scared 
and shy in this part of the country. My friend Belmore 
Browne, the painter, has camped in this region for eight or 
nine years and has never seen one, so we were lucky—in one 
way at least. A mother and two cubs, however, make a bad 
combination ; they are likely to cause trouble. Our three 
friends were searching for the remains of fish that had been 
cleaned near the water, but, as bad luck would have it, they 
were heading straight to a spring where our butter and tinned 
food was kept. I quickly got my camera and made a film of 
the three dark-coated creatures in and near the water against 
a background of mist. When they got to the spring and 
began helping themselves to our precious food I objected, and 
shouted at them, but, beyond looking up and making a few 
nasty remarks, they ignored my objections, I went into my 
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tent and got a pillow and an axe, and with these made a 
rush towards the thieves. Tex and my daughter thought I 
had gone mad and called to me to come back. The old bear 
stood up and seemed a tremendous size ; on each side of her 
stood her cubs. The same idea struck my daughter and me, 
and we called out simultaneously : ‘‘ Who’s been eating my 
porridge ? ’—for the animals looked just like the pictures in 
Goldilocks. The next moment the old bear shook her great 
claw& at me, and the long nails looked like burnished steel. 
She #bused me, too, in a most unladylike way, and as she was 
only twenty-two yards away I felt uncomfortable. Tex was 
piling brush on the fire, hoping the smoke would frighten the 
bears; but it did nothing of the kind, and suddenly, just as I 
had secured a piece of film with the Automatic movie camera, 
she made a quick rush in my direction. This looked un- 
commonly like my finish. 

An axe and a pillow are not really very serviceable 
weapons against a mighty grizzly. There was only one thing 
to do, and that was to stand absolutely still. Fortunately I 
did so, though it was not easy, and this bewildered the old 
bear; perhaps she thought it was a trick ; anyhow, she stopped 
short, waited a moment, and then returned to the spring and 
ate some more of our butter. She also took a tin of California 
pears, and, biting through the tin, drank the sweet juice. 
Later I rescued the tin and we ate the pears, and then we used 
the tin for a soapdish. My daughter likes novelties! For 
about half an hour the bears stayed with us, and then, just 
before the sun came over the mountains, when I could have 
made good photographs, they took their departure, leaving us 
with a much depleted food supply. They paid two more 
visits to the camp when I was away, but did no further harm. 
Though I was, of course, very much interested in seeing 
grizzlies, the first I had ever seen in their wild state, the fact 
that they were in the neighbourhood was annoying, as it 
meant that whenever we left the camp all foodstuff had to be 
hauled high up into a tree for safety. On one of their visits, 
when I had made a very early start alone after sheep, the 
bears took the oven pan which was on the ground within a 
couple of feet of Tex Wood’s head ; they bit holes in the sheet- 
iron,and I found it some distance away in the woods with holes 
made by the animals’ strong teeth. By way of contrast to the 
bears we had many visits from blacktail deer, which were so 
tame that they would come right into the camp. 
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We stayed at Sawback for about two weeks, and then 
returned to Banff, as it was getting late in the season for 
photographing animals. They were losing their winter coats 
and looked very ragged, so I devoted the next month entirely 
to painting. First we went to that most beautiful of all lakes, 
O’Hara. Such colouring I have never seen, and painting was 
a very real joy; so, I may add, was staying at that delightful 
bungalow camp. It was, in fact, so comfortable that we hated 
to leave it. All the country around O’Hara is glorious; but 
the height was bad for my heart, and I found long walke very 
trying. These I left for my daughter; she enjoyed them to 
the utmost. The wonderful variety and abundance of the 
wild flowers added immensely to the beauty of the country. 
My great hope is that they will never build a motor road to 
O’Hara. It should be kept sacred to those who love such a 
place sufficiently to ride or walk there; motors and picnic 
parties would spoil it. From O’Hara we went to Moraine 
Lake, in the “ Valley of the Ten Peaks.” This, while perhaps 
not so exquisitely beautiful as O’Hara, is grander and more 
paintable ; but the constant stream of motorists who shriek 
and yell and throw paper about detracts, if it is possible to do 
so, from the pleasure of being there. Lake Louise was my 
next objective. Though very magnificent, 1t makes less appeal 
to me than either of the others, as it is altogether too sophis- 
ticated to suit my temperament. 

My month of painting ended only too soon, and I went 
back to Banff, and a little later we took a trip with Charlie 
Coolie, an excellent fellow, to Spray Lake, two short days’ 
ride from Banff. I wanted to get pictures of moose, and was 
told that was the best place. It proved disappointing ; 
though I saw an occasional moose, chiefly cows, they were 
abnormally wild, and I got no satisfactory films. It was very 
cold at night during our stay there, and everything got frozen. 
Bobs had some good fishing, so she was quite happy for the 
few days that we stayed. After returning to Banff I devoted 
some time to painting and photographing elk, deer, and sheep, 
all of which are remarkably tame near the town except when 
one tries to use the camera. It was the mating season for the 
elk, and the great bulls, with their magnificent antlers, were 
most interesting to hear and see, though in spite of all my 
efforts I got no satisfactory pictures of them. I have never 
tried harder for any animal and had so little success. It is 
quite remarkable what these few years of protecting game 
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laws have done in the Canadian Rockies, and certainly there 
is nothing which gives so much pleasure to the tourists as 
seeing, at close quarters, such animals as Rocky Mountain 
sheep, elk, deer, goats, and black bears, though the latter are 
sometimes rather a nuisance. The place becomes a paradise 
for people with cameras, who feel that they are really big game 
camera hunters after having been in the Rockies. My last 
trip after pictures was out of the park reserve in British 
Colimbia, where I went for moose, and where I got some 
integesting film, though conditions were never quite satis- 
factory. Several times I just missed getting some splendid 
pictures, and always through some unexpected cause. 

Once avery fine bull moose, that was almost grey in colour 
and carried a large pair of antlers, was heading straight 
towards me, and I was filled with excitement. A minute or 
two more and my camera would have been busy shooting him 
in all his glory, when suddenly there was a grunt close behind 
my “blind,” down wind of me, and a young cow galloped off 
quite content at having given the alarm. The bull, of course, 
turned and disappeared into the forest. Another time two 
bulls came into sight, both in an excited condition, as shown 
by the way they tore down bushes and battered trees. There 
was every reason to expect a fight, and once more I was 
thrilled ; and once more a miserable cow came behind me and 
gave the warning. It is astonishing how often a chance of 
making a remarkable picture is lost through something 
trivial and unexpected happening at the critical moment. 

The last few days of our stay in Banff were devoted to 
painting, and never was the country so beautiful. The whole 
Bow Valley was a cloth of gold, which ran in streaks up the 
dark forest-covered mountain sides. Such colouring I have 
never seen, and we were lucky enough to have fine weather in 
which to enjoy it. The time came when we had to leave, and 
it was a sad day for both of us. We had enjoyed every 
minute of the finest summer I have ever had, in the most 
perfect holiday place in the world. We had met with nothing 
but kindness, and we left behind us many friends whom I 
hope we shall see again some day. We both feel that we owe 
a great debt of gratitude to the Canadian Pacific Railway for 
having given us the opportunity of seeing the country. 

On the way east I had to step off at Chicago to lecture at 
the Field Museum, and then on arriving at the great city of 
New York, where my wife awaited us. I had to devote myself 
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to getting ready for the exhibition at the Anderson Galleries, 
which was to open on December 10th. After some difficulty I 
secured a studio for two months in the old Tiffany Building on 
Fourth Avenue, and there I worked hard finishing a number of 
canvases. Everything was ready in time, and my sixty-two 
paintings were hung in the fine large room. It was a some- 
what varied collection, comprising twenty-six African and 
American animal and bird subjects; twelve Irish; , four 
marines; fourteen Corsican; and six of the Rocky Mountains. 
The show went well and I got good prices, and am hopiag to 
repeat the effort at an early date. A severe attack of in- 
fluenza caught us just before Christmas, and we decided to 
leave New York and spend the winter in Corsica. There I 
continued work on this volume, which has been written in 
various places: much of it in smoking-rooms of steamers, a 
fitting place for such a work; some sitting out under the 
almond trees in Corsica ; andsome in various little hotels. Now 
it is being finished in a small French village, while the correct- 
ing of the proofs will probably be done on the wild coast of 
Belle He. 

During the nearly threescore years that I have lived I 
have seen great changes in the world. We look back forty or 
fifty years and say that then everyone lived so peacefully, 
that there was not the everlasting rush and hustle of to-day, 
and that everyone was far happier. I wonder! We easily 
forget troubles, but I feel sure they were quite as numerous in 
those mid-Victorian days as they are now. All the con- 
veniences that we enjoy to-day are taken as a matter of course 
and therefore not properly appreciated. ‘Telephones, electric 
light, motor-cars, and modern plumbing are things we would 
hate to give up; while the wireless, the gramophone, and the 
cinema give great pleasure to millions every day. Our lives 
are more intense than they were, but, nevertheless, I think we 
are happier. For the wanderer it is becoming more and more 
difficult to find new regions to explore. Unknown places 
scarcely exist, so the day of the explorer is almost finished. 
But as in other things, we adjust ourselves to the newer con- 
ditions. Countries have undergone unbelievable changes: a 
Socialist Government in our own land where the King still 
reigns ; and a Conservative Government in the French Republic 
are two strange anomalies which have just been accepted 
without surprise. Republics have come into being where 
monarchies had existed for so long. All the time things are 
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changing, and we adapt ourselves almost unconsciously. 
During my life there have been about two dozen wars, in 
spite of endless peace treaties. Let us hope, however, 
that we are getting more sane and that war will soon 
become but a memory. My own life has been entirely 
different from what I had expected in most respects. I have 
always worked hard but have accomplished little. Perhaps 
my greatest surprise has been that I have written books— 
fourtten in all—and they have been translated into many 
langugges, including French, German, Dutch, Swedish, and 
even Czecho-Slovakian, or whatever the language is called. 
Lecturing, too, has been one of my most unexpected activities, 
for I was always very shy, hated publicity, and was cursed 
with the embarrassing habit of stammering ; and yet lecturing 
has, during the past few years, been my chief source of income. 

One lesson that I have learned from my own experiences is 
that it is little less than a crime for a boy to be brought up 
without a definite profession, for which he should be adaquately 
trained. Another lesson is that every boy, and girl too, 
though this seems perhaps less important, should have hobbies, 
something to interest them after their work is finished or after 
their active career is ended. When I see young fellows with- 
out a single resource trying to kill time, as they say, resorting 
to dancing and card-playing even in the daytime, I feel sorry 
for them. Hobbies are worth more than gold, for they bring 
more happiness. 

One of the few satisfactions I have in looking back at my 
wandering life is that I have been instrumental to some extent 
in helping to promote a love of outdoor things, commonly 
called Nature. In America especially did this bear fruit, and 
I have been the cause, direct or indirect, as the case might be, 
of influencing many men to take the camera, when they go 
hunting, instead of the rifle. Once they have learned of the 
pleasure and thrill of shooting with the camera they have 
never returned to the rifle. My wandering life has brought me 
into contact with many interesting people, among them 
Walter H. Page, editor of the World’s Work and then American 
Ambassador to England; Theodore Roosevelt; Grover 
Cleveland and William Taft, ex-Presidents of the United 
States; Admiral Peary, discoverer of the North Pole; and, 
incidentally, the notorious Dr. Cook, who did not discover the 
North Pole; Lord Northcliffe ; Mark Twain, and many others. 

In this volume I have tried to give what must necessarily 
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be but brief accounts of my most interesting trips. Much 
has been left out for lack of space or other reasons. If I have 
been too egotistical, I ask forgiveness. It is not easy to 
write about one’s own life and leave oneself out. 

What fate has in store for me for the rest of my life time 
alone will tell. Africa calls loudly to me, but I fear that the 
call will have to go unheeded. If I were rich I would ask 
nothing better than to go there and paint the wild creatures 
without the necessity of hurrying, a necessity which has &lways 
handicapped my work ; but that is a dream which I fear will 
never be realised. In the meantime I must do what I can 
with my painting and writing, knowing all the while that as a 
man grows older his work becomes less and less in demand, for 
the simple reason that, like the body itself, it gradually loses 
its vigour and quality. Most of us only begin to learn how to 
do things when we are too old to make use of our hardly- 
earned knowledge. If our experience bears fruit in our 
children, then at least we can feel that we have not lived in 
vain. 


THE END 
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